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PRETENDED DEARTH OF GENIUS AND ORIGINALITY. 


‘© We complain that this is a critical age, and that no great works of gems 
appear, because so much is said and written about them; while we ought to re- 
verse the argument, and say, that it is because so many works of genius have 
appeared, that they have left us little or nothing else to do, but to think and talk 
about them ; that if we do not do that, we should do nothing so good ; and if we do 
this well, we cannot be said to do amiss.” “© The demand for works of ari- 
ginal genius, the craving after them, the capacity for inventing them, naturally 
decay, when we have models of almost every species of excellence already produced 
to our hands. When this is the case, why call out for more? When art is a 
blank, theu we want genius, enthusiasm, and industry to fill it up; when it is 
teeming with beauty and strength, then we want an eye to gaze at it, hauds to 
point out its striking features, leisure to luxuriate in, and be enamoured of its 
divine spirit. When we have Shakespeare we do not want more Shakespeares : 
one Milton, one Pope or Dryden, is enough.” —Epinsurcu Review. 


THE actual discovery of its incapacity to make progress in in- 
vention, would be an unfortunate symptom in a nation. But a 
whole people could. not make such a discovery, and those who 
constitute themselves its representatives in knowledge, have no 
right to make it; for the grounds necessary to be gone through, 
in order to arrive fairly at the conclusion, are too extensive and 
fertile in difficulties, too obscure and deceptive, for a man easily 
to reach the goal. Genius and originality depend upon, and arise 
out of, causes, too minute to allow anything general to be averred 
about them ; and we suspect that the persuasion of their decline 
or extinction, must arise, in general, from personal weakness con- 
templating our accumulated wealth of intellect with a kind of 
national self-sufficiency, and despairing of adding to the stock. 
An author coming before the public with this belief, resembles a 
warrior entering too late into the field of battle, and, seeing all 
the conspicuous posts occupied, stealing out again in despair; or, 
standing still, and pointing out to those around him the splendid 
achievements of those engaged. 

It is not difficult, however, to discover the source of this false 
notion ; for, to ordinary habits of meditation, what could present 
a better reason for desisting from a voyage of discovery, than the 
imnumerable swarms of ships which crowd every harbour of the 
civilized world? It would seem from all these, that the Ocean 
were as well known as the nooks and windings of the Thames. 
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But push out to sea, avoid the tracks of trade, and you will find 
that silence and solitude still keep undisturbed watch over the 
greater portion of the deep. It is the same in letters. The 
navigable edges of all subjects have been adventured upon by the 
smallest craft ; but the distant depths of very few indeed, have 
genius and industry completely and intimately explored. 

Subjects are not exhausted because much has been written on 
them ; for it is possible that what has been said may all be false, 
and that future researches may prove it to be so. Abundance, in 
this case, may be the cause of our sterility. It is observable, that 
few of the ancients were ever desirous of saying all they could 
upon a subject ; it was their manner, to give, in as few words as 
possible, the result of long meditation. Most of our contempo- 
raries, on the contrary, seem desirous of exhibiting the scaffolding 
of thought, of anticipating their reader in every thing,—in short, 
of placing him in a kind of intellectual easy chair, in which he 
may be wheeled about amidst the deepest speculations of the 
human mind. This is one secret cause of the preference generally 
given to the latter, and of the apparent universality of knowledge 
and capacity. But genius is not content with seeing the public 
mind over-flooded by a hasty and muddy inundation, whose waves 
seem to carry instruction up to every man’s door ; it prefers the 
prospect of a few deep streams wandering at will over its surface, 
and leaving to the intermediate spaces all the wild freshness of its 
native verdure, which may tempt the Palmer of Knowledge to take 
his pitcher in hand when he would quench his thirst at her living 
fountains. Nevertheless, it is to this thin alluvion, which has been 
mistaken for the full drenching of a Nile-like overflow, we owe it, 
that men have thrown a flimsy veil of words over subjects whose 
depths they were afraid to look into. They have made over them 
a practicable path for idleness to saunter in,—for folly to exhibit 
her pranks on; but have not hid from the keen observer the 
gulfs, that yawn like those forsaken quarries, nearly covered 
with briars, which we sometimes perceive by the way-side. These 
subjects, therefore, are truly the property of genius. It may 
justly seize upon them, and drive out the idle race, who have done 
nothing but disfigure their outward appearances. It will convert 
that into a fruitful estate, which now appears a stony and un- 
fruitful common. 

Yet are we to hear it repeated that originality and genius are 
not to be looked for in this age. “One Milton, &c. is enough :” 
and the best we can do is to be critical. A certain order of minds 
were in the habit of giving vent to such conceits as these even 
among the ancients,—in the midst of that beiling overflow of 
original thought which has come down like a vast tide upon these 
remote days. But want of matter is never believed in, or felt by 
genius. It laughs at these prognostications of coming to the end 
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of infinity—of wanting sea-room in the ocean—of being beaten 
back upon the visible discovered world in its excursions into 
fancy’s fairy-land. It possesses, indeed, the power of seeing fur- 
ther every way than other minds. Like an eagle, it hangs calmly 
upon the wing in those rarified heights of speculation (in which 
more earthly spirits find no support for their plumes of lesser vo- 
lume), and discovers far and wide over the regions of possibility 
and truth. 

Excessive civilization, doubtless, induces indolence of mind, and 
represses the activity of the imagination ; and hence criticism in- 
creases as works of fancy become more rare ; for, in general, cri- 
tics are no more than excluded spectators of the procession of Genius 
to the temple of Immortality, who, according to their easy or 
caustic humour, make remarks on the gait and appearance of 
these engaged in the pageant ; sometimes busying themselves in 
keeping back daring interlopers, who would mingle with the 
august throng, and in laying open to the pressing-forward multi- 
tude the particular folly and madness of these pretenders. This 
is easy work compared with the processes of the imagination. 
This faculty, indeed, is something more than the bare registration 
of images in a kind of intellectual common-place book, which it 
has been sometimes mistaken for.* It supposes a combining, 
comparing, and creative power, exerting itself with continuity and 
method. It is genius itself in one of its most brilliant modes of 
being. Is it to be marvelled at, that the critical spirit, naturally 
destitute of this faculty, should find itself at fawlt when it en- 
croaches upon genius’s most peculiar patrimony—invention ? Un- 
treated subjects lie, of course, among undiscovered things; and 
are as much beyond the reach of common thought as the topo- 
graphy of the poles, or the events yet to be brought forth by time. 
But there is no necessity that genius should labour only at these : 
there are, among the best known things, relations, affinities, simi- 
litudes, differences, which have never been observed. Out of these, 
invention may build up a new structure of thought; call new images 
into being; and open the way to pure and unaffected originality. 
This being the case, it is hard to judge so harshly of our contem- 
poraries, as to imagine them incapable of genius and invention, 
because former times produced a Shakspeare and a Milton, who, 
it seems, have taken possession of the first eminences on Parnas- 
sus’s “ glory-smitten hill.” ‘To judge of contemporaries is no easy 
matter. One should run with the foremost, and possess as clear a 
vision, to know what and how far he sees. But, in truth, men 
are hurried forward too rapidly by the machine of society, to con- 
template profoundly the spirit of their age. They are, besides, 
too much entangled by its prejudices and peculiarities, to be able 





* See Hobbes’s definition of it, in his Treatise on Human Nature. 
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to step beyond it, and see how it will look in the eyes of future 
men. Futurity, like a cloud, is ever before us; but we perceive 
only the shifting feature of the moment ere it be lost in the past. 
Yet is there an art of projecting our vision into this dim land,—of 
discovering the efflorescence of causes now scarcely in the bud, it 
is that of pursuing a consecutive chain of ideas to its conclusion. 

Whoever is capable of this, is competent to make a judgment 
on the spirit of his own times. He perceives the boundary which 
it has not passed, and the path it must take when beyond that 
boundary. He measures the energies of his contemporaries, by 
the same rule as he does those of men of long past days ; he does 
not lop them down to the length of the Procrustes-bed of criti- 
cism; or attempt to lead them, by an ignis fatuus kind of taste, 
to wander over the rotten parts of literature. Whatever may be 
the fashionable note among the common literary race, he will 
always be persuaded that genius may spring up in any age; that 
original subjects can never be wanting ; that the human soul and 
its faculties, guoad species, is endued with the perpetual freshness 
of youth; and, that, though civilization may have curbed its pas- 
sions, and moulded its wayward fancies into theoretical trim, it 
has not, and cannot, reduce it to a mere thermometer, to indicate 
the degrees of warmth in the genius of gur forefathers. The truth 
seems to be, that abstruse subjects, those most fertile in true 
originality, are at present unfashionable. But it is one thing to 
feel that nature, and man’s relations to nature, have all been pro- 
perly investigated ; and another to perceive that the taste of the 
times is averse to such subjects. It is to be presumed, that there 
are certain sets of ideas particularly adapted to every successive 
stage of refinement, and modification of government ; and, that as 
nations verge towards barbarism or despotism, they evince a han- 
kering after their old superstitions, which, for one brilliant mo- 
ment, had been exploded, and come about again to love the same 
kind of compositions as served for ladders to their first improve- 
ments. If you continually ascend, there is no mountain whose 
top you will not at length reach; and when there, to proceed is 
to descend. It is thus in the march of nations ; there is a highest 
point ; but it is only in refinement—im civilization, not in intellect. 
This distinction should be kept in view. The Romans were far 
on the descent when Tacitus arose; but did Rome ever hold a 
more exalted mind when she stood highest? Modern Italy, too, 
is full of examples of genius rearing up its head from the lowest 
pitch of national degradation. It were useless to parade names ; 
the bare hint is sufficient. It is indeed obvious that the new situa- 
tions in which men are constantly perceiving themselves, must 
give birth to new reflections; for, at every advance of society, 
genius observes an entire shifting of the scene, a fresh vortex of 
jnterests and passions. 
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But, it is because man has been in this path for so many ages, 
because he has always pretended to keep his eye upon himself and 
nature, that every thing is supposed to be at length exhausted, 
drained of novelty, made as familiar as a post-road. Another 
irruption of Goths and Vandals, and another night of ignorance, 
it seems, are necessary to destroy every vestige of letters, that the 
seeds of future genius may be called forth, and the trade of book- 
making begin again! The idea of the Edinburgh Review, that all 
the niches in the temple of genius are filled, seems to have been 
taken from a picture-gallery, already so crowded with master- 
pieces of art that not a nail remained to suspend a new produc- 
tion on. But, to the piercing sight of genius, this accumulation 
of great works, which seems to have dismayed the reviewer, ap- 
pears but as an observatory, from which it may more clearly con- 
template the laws and principles of invention ; and not an intel- 
lectual skreen to keep off the genial warmth of nature, and plunge 
the mind in dulness and decay. A better reason why few works 
of genius appear, than that given in the Review, is the inherent 
difficulty of producing such works at any time: but that difficulty 
is not greater now than it was two or three hundred, or thou- 
sand, years ago. People nourish a wrong idea of genius, as if it 
were an involuntary fire from heaven, which ripened a man’s con- 
ceptions, while he slept, or remained indolently passive; and not 
rather the highest possible wisdom, engrafted, by severe study 
and long meditation, upon an elevated imagination and strong and 
steady passions. To create a work of genius, a man must be con- 
tent to forego the frequent pleasures of “ mine inn ;” must stop 
up the numerous outlets by which the vigour of his mind might 
lapse into the current of the world ; must concenter his views, his 
feelings, nay, his very being, in the «é oneness” of his design. Who- 

ever does this, will be able to create such a work, even on the 
verge of the millenium. There is some truth, however, in the 
opinion, that the creative vigour of the imagination is repressed 
by the general effect of criticism; not that the man of genius 
fears what the critic can say, but because he despises that fame 
which must come through such impure strainers, and which, dur- 
ing life, he must be content to share with very equivocal company. 
Besides, it is, doubtless, this criticism which has rendered so many 
people ashamed of simplicity, and nourished that craving after 
novelty which has made a puddle of so many brains. But it has 
not, in reality, narrowed the walk of intellect ; though tending to 
increase the number of those persons who imagine it a sufficient 
reason why nothing beyond their knowledge should exist, that 
they do not know how to discover it. We, who are short- -sighted, 
can sympathize with such persons; for frequently has it hap- 
pened, that, after having strained our eyes to no purpose, in order 
to perceive some distant object, at the sight of which our better 
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opticked companion has been all rapture, we have become scep- 
tical at once, as to its actual existence, and considered the un- 
lucky wight labouring under a delusio vistis. It is the same in the 
intellectual world. A man of moderate abilities, with a devouring 
thirst of fame, notwithstanding, looks about for some little unob- 
served nook in the world of ideas, by bringing which to light, he 
may clothe his name with immortality as with a garment. But 
he stands on low ground, and has, besides, but a weak vision ; 
the range of his observation, therefore, is not wide. Where it 
falls, all is cultivation, and in possession of some one already (as 
it is indeed far beyond that) ; he therefore concludes that there is 
no spot left for the wise of these days to dig up with their own 
hands! and that they can do nothing better than saunter about 
the country, making pretty remarks upon the gentlemen’s grounds 
and houses, and lamenting, occasionally, that they have no lands 
or tenements of their own. 

But it is a sad thing indeed, to imagine ourselves come in at 
the end of the great feast of nature, after the lusty and joyous 
visitors have cleared the board ; to thrust our meagre faces among 
the giant guests, who would laugh our imbecility to scorn, were, 
in such case, most unwise. But this is not a fault after nature’s 
fashion ; her board is ever heaped high ; the hand may take freely 
and fear no dearth ; she is inexhaustible. Here, likewise, are no 
favourites, whom she assists to the choice morsels ; whatever is, 
is free to every hand. ‘This is a serious truth, which cannot be 
too strongly rooted in the mind of every one who is about to 
turn his thoughts to the pursuit of literature. If his mind be 
weak, and his imagination apparently barren, in the beginning, he 
ought neither to be discouraged, nor throw blame upon nature as 
no longer affording anything new; nor mourn the lateness of the 
time in which he came into the world: for mind and matter are 
still pregnant with novel truths, and society is constantly present- 
ing man to his contemplation under new phases. To observe and 
study these, is to tread the road to original conceptions. 

But, instead of that necessary and intimate union, which should 
subsist between a writer and his subject, and convert what he 
treats of into part, as it were, of himself, we may observe through 
all their wit and seeming self-possession, that many of our most 
successful writers are not upon the best of terms with their muse ; 
that amidst a world of ostentatious familiarity, there is a secret 
misunderstanding at bottom; and that, without confidence and 
faith in each other, they would be glad to break the conneeting 
link, and fly off into more genial society. When, therefore, we 
meet them together in public, we may be sure it is for the purpose 
of state or interest ; the patron only delighting in his protegée 
for the respect or gain he acquires by obliging it to play off antics 
befere the people. Is it matter of wonder, that neither’ the 
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writer nor the world is the wiser for all this? The author does 
not desire it. He gains his point, which is petty fame, or pettier 
gain, and goes away into oblivion, with the supporting consciousness 
that he has often out-numbered votes in contests with the greatest 
geniuses of his time. But no one expects that a writer of this 
stamp should invent anything. He does not thoroughly under- 
stand the most antiquated theme: but he writes, and measuring 
his genius by the quantity it pours forth, his friends pronounce him 
a great writer. Those who go before their species into the unknown 
spaces of nature and truth, are a quite different kind of minds, 
They seldom throw out premature lights to inveigle admiration, 
but traverse the same path again and again, lest the newness and 
strangeness of the objects which present themselves, should at first 
have blinded them to their true properties. Even in poetry, such 
is the proceeding of genius. Jt doubts all but those eternal prin- 
ciples upon which the art itself is built. It does not trust to 
instinctive imagination, but, having wisely and coolly traced out 
the theory of the work, sends forth that faculty to adorn it with 
her collected stores. Thus it is, that in great and perfect poems, 
we find chaste and severe design united to the highest splendour 
of colouring ; and an almost infinite diversity of character sustained 
throughout by wary and delicate distinctions. 

Madam de Staél observes, that to be original, an author has only 
to confine himself to those perceptions and judgments of things 
which are strictly, though not exclusively, his own. There is much 
truth in this, for every man occupies a point in the universe, which, 
until he remove, no one else can stand in; and, owing to the 
rapid changes which take place in all things, he must from thence 
observe more narrowly the contexture of certain combinations and 
objects than any other person. It will be of no use to say that 
such a study is too confined to produce anything great, and that 
without greatness originality is worthless. His own observations 
are the sum of every man’s real wisdom, and whatever he possesses’ 
beyond those, is wisdom upon trust or authority, unless verified by 
his own experience. Besides, each man’s mind is, in some measure, 
a peculiarly constructed mirror, which reflects back the images of 
things re-fashioned by its individual conformation. It is therefore 
possible, at all times, for genius to find its proper pabulum around 
and within itself. Critics think differently, from being hedged in 
and overshadowed by the luxuriance of their own prejudices. They 
confine themselves to those close tracts of country, in which the 
breath of heaven comes to them lagging and heavily, they swel- 
ter in the hot sun of the valleys, and are unnerved, and therefore 
disbelieve in the rapidity of genius, who ascends the pinnacles of 
the highest mountains, and is braced and fanned into activity by 
their keener air. 

The race of Genius and Criticism, indeed, resembles one between 
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a well-fed miller’s horse and the light barb of the desert—they are 
companions only at the starting-post ; for, from that moment, 
genius, rushing before it with the rapidity of fire, flies through the 
glancing light, and is presently beyond its companion’s ken. No- 
thing remains then for the outstript charger, but to insinuate that 
its antagonist is galloping in the wrong path, and will infallibly be 
rewarded with broken neck or bones. The way in which many of 
the professed critics of the age have spoken of, perhaps, the greatest 
manifestations of genius that ever came before them, confirms and 
justifies the above comparison. Were they able to keep pace 
with Mr. Shelley’s muse? Did they not halt at the first step ; and 
turn about, and laud those more sober and manageable spirits, 
who were willing to drive their chariots in the worn-down rut of 
fashion? But who that has seen Manfred, Prometheus Unbound, 
and Childe Harold, and has a soul to be warmed at the censer of 
genius, can give way to the persuasion that this is a mere critical 
age, an age of cold comment and retrograding industry, and not 
rather the very era of the confluence of deep thought, with the 
most brilliant and forcible imagination? So far, indeed, is judg- 
ment from being the characteristic of this age, that we doubt not 
but posterity will discover our greatest deficiency to have lain in 
our want of taste and critical acumen ; for by carefully collecting 
the announcements of coming genius, which appear in the reviews, 
one might imagine there existed an intellectual hot-bed, where the 
thing was matured in a season. But turn to their pages, when, 
on the contrary, an extraordinary mind does appear, and they will 
either inform you that its productions are unintelligible, or pass 
them over as totally beneath their notice. 

We possess, indisputably, a few keen judgments, who can turn 
up the surface, and perceive the richness or barrenness of the 
intellectual soil. But these are the first to do justice to contem- 
porary merit. They yearn with brotherly fondness to the produc- 
tions of genius, they erect themselves into a fence to keep off the 
nipping blasts from the early stages of their vegetation, they mark 
with joy the mellowing effect of summer-days, and come in at the 
harvest-home, to share and increase the festivity. This was the 
practice of the great in ancient days; and will always be of those 
who merit to become the cherished ancients of a future race. The 
splendour of great men is increased by their uniting together; as 
the hoary purple of the grape seems deeper in the cluster, than when 
singled out and divided from the stem. 

One symptom, which has shown itself for some time amongst 
us, might, in truth, persuade a hasty observer, that the world drew 
near its second childhood—we mean our excessive garrulity. It 
is this failing which makes us tell the same stories, and repeat the 
same ideas over and over, till the notion becomes prevalent that 
there is nothing new to say. But who does not see that there 
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always have been shoals of these babblers in all ages, with some- 
times more and sometimes less of “ method in their madness ?” 
Greece had its sophists, numerous as locusts, who taught all possi- 
ble wisdom for a few oboli. They were the night-mares of know- 
ledge in those days, and at length rode it to a contemptible 
skeleton. The “ eternal city,” too, if we may credit Tacitus, &c. 
was infested by the same species ; and all other countries, we may 
be sure, have felt the same scourge. So garrulity, we see, is no 
indication that the world has got into its “ lean and slippered 
pantaloon ;” or that all the sap and vigour of nature has been 
sucked out by time. Books about nothing multiply of course ; 
but now and then there comes up a whale, an ‘ Aaron’s serpent” 
of a production, which swallows them by myriads. This, my Lord 
Bacon says, is what is wanted. 


EVILS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, AND 
PROPOSED MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Without a tolerable administration of justice, which the people of India are 
far from enjoying, every man will acknowledge that all attempts to improve either 
their circumstances or their character, must be attended with disappointment. 
What then is the inference? Are the governmeut and the people to go on, for 
ever, in their present deplorable situation ; the people suffering all the evils of a 
state of anarchy; the government struggling with eagerness to belp them, but 
in vain? If it were possible for the English government to learn wisdom by experi- 
ence—which governments rarely do—it might here at last see, with regret, some 
of the effects of that illiberal, cowardly, and short-sighted policy, under which 
it has taken the most solicitous precautions to prevent the settlement of English- 
men in India; trembling, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowed to settle in 
India, should detest and cast off its yoke!—Miull’s History of British India, 


Ir is to be regretted, that the able writer, from whose masterly 
and philosophic work we have selected the passages placed at the 
head of this article, should have touched on this subject inciden- 
tally only, and that he should not have given the whole force of 
his powerful mind to the important question of Colonization, which, 
as applied to India, may be truly called “ the one thing needful.” 
Wherever he has alluded to it in his History, he has, however, 
invariably reprobated the system opposed to it; and spoken in 
such terms of the evils arising from the want of an independent 
European public, in that country, as to leave no doubt that he is 
among the firmest advocates for the free and unrestrained settle- 
ment of Englishmen in India, as the most effectual means of ren- 
dering it productive, powerful, and happy.—If it were necess 

to cite other portions of his excellent History than those already 
given, we might. particularly direct the attention of the reader to 
the following remarks on an act of the Marquess Wellesley, who 
banished a number of unoffending Englishmen from the territo- 
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ries of the King of Oude, where they were pursuing their avoca- 
tions peaceably, and doing as much benefit to the country in which 
they resided, as they were themselves receiving from their pursuits. 
It is this :— 

The hostility of the Governor General to his fellow-subjects, pur- 
suing, independently of the Company, their occupations in any part of 
India, is expressed without a word to indicate reasons, in a political letter 
from Bengal, in October 1798, thus :—* The number of British subjects 
established in Oude, is a mischief which requires no comment! My re- 
solution is fixed to dislodge every European excepting the Company’s 
servants. My wish is to occasion as little private distress as possible, 
but the public service must take its course; and it is not to be expected 
that some cases of hardship will not be found in the extent of so great a 
measure.” These last words (observes Mr. Mill) indicate extensive num- 
bers. Why did not the Governor General (asks the historian), before he 
dared to strike at the fortunes of great numbers of his countrymen, de- 
clare and prove the evils which they produced? For what reason is it, 
let them declare who know what is understood, under a government such 
as ours, by the responsibility of the ruling few, that he has never yet been 
called upon to account for such conduct. The good which they were 
calculated to produce is obvious to all: the question still remains un- 
answered— W hat were the evils ? * 


Mr. Adam, who possesses all the leaning to Eastern despotism, 
without the talents, which marked the character of the Governor 
General here alluded to, has professed to answer the question, and 
to show that innumerable evils would arise to India, from the set- 
tlement of Englishmen in that country, and the introduction of 
English skill, intelligence, and freedom. How well he has sue- 
ceeded in proving the evils he alleges, the reader may have seen in 
the articles on the Press, which were given in our two preceding 
Numbers. The only evil there clearly shown is this :—That if 
there were an intelligent and free community residing in India, 
instead of the ignorant and enslaved people that now inhabit its 
extensive regions, acts of despotism could not be committed, as 
they now are, with impunity; and that if there were a free press, 
a thousand abuses would be brought to light, which are now en- 
shrouded in convenient darkness. This, in Mr. Adam’s estimation, 
is an evil of the greatest magnitude: and they alone, among his 
“ honourable masters,’ the East India Directors, who think and 
feel with him, that there are more evil than good deeds in the his- 
tory of the country they govern, can, like him, prefer darkness to 
light, because they desire to hide their own shame. The British 
public will not readily sympathize with their alarms on this head; 
nor can we be induced to believe that even the British Parliament 
will long continue to countenance such a system of misrule, which 
that must be which shrinks from all investigation. It shall be our 





* Mill’s History of British India, Vol. vi. p. 154. 
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duty at least, to remind them perpetually of what the great body 
of their countrymen in India expect at their hands: and we shail 
not easily be prevailed on to abandon our course, until some steps 
are taken for the removal of those evils, which all who have wit- 
nessed them cannot fail to deplore. 

In our last Number we presented the reader with a powerful 
array of arguments in favour of the immediate Colonization of India 
by Englishmen. In the present we shall follow those up with as 
powerful an array of facts, showing in their true colours the mani- 
fold evils of the system by which India is at present governed, and 
adding to these the suggestions of the same writer as to the best 
means of counteracting them. These are contained in a Letter 
addressed by an officer of rank and respectability in the East India 
Company’s service, and written from Bengal, to his friend in the 
British Parliament. We consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in 
possessing this valuable document, as facts will often ‘make an im- 
pression where arguments entirely fail; and our knowledge of the 
source from which this information proceeds, as well as of the indivi- 
dual to whom it was addressed, is a sufficient guarantee, to us at least, 
of its general accuracy throughout. Those who have resided Jong 
in India, will perceive at every step, the unfortunately too great 
fidelity of the picture; and hundreds now in England will bear 
testimony to its truth. 

It remains to be seen whether the Member of the British Parlia- 
ment, to whom this Letter was addressed, will deem it his duty to 
institute any inquiries in the House on the subject. We hope and 
believe he will. In the mean time, we lay before our readers the 
narrative which the letter exhibits, and put it to their feelings, as 
men and Britons, whether such a state of things ought to be en- 
dured for a moment beyond the period of its exposure. The Letter 
is as follows :-— 


My dear Sir, Bengal Presidency. 

Ix presuming to address you, I can sincerely aver that I am chiefly. 
induced by the esteem | entertain for the humanity and independence of 
your public character, nor do I believe any Member of the British Parlia- 
ment better qualified to introduce the subject of my letter to its favourable 
consideration. My motives, I can most solemnly declare, are entirely 
dispassionate, if an ardent desire to ameliorate the condition of my Indian 
fellow creatures is compatible with the term—a desire originating and ac- 
cumulating under a conscious certainty of their abject vices and manifold 
grievances, and encouraged by the pleasing hope of communicating to 
them the same virtues, happiness, and blessings, as distinguish my native 
country. 

The object to which I would entreat your benevolent attention is the 
glaring necessity of a complete reformation in the Judicial System of 
British India—principally by the substitution of an English for the present 
venal and ignorant Native Bar—to which all impartial Europeans and 
Asiatics conversant with the practice of the Company's courts will assent ; 
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and which the following instances out of thousands, perhaps, ten times 
stronger, (but of them I happen not to have notes,) must, I humbly main- 


tain, decisively demonstrate. 
Extracts from a Diary kept by me in India. 


ist. A native banker told me, it was a common mode with the kootwal 
(police-officer of the first class,) of the town of Meerut, when a robbery oc- 
curred there, to silence the sufferer before the report reached the magistrate, 
by pretending to have certain intelligence of the robber’s being the paramour 
of his wife or daughter; and, although the poor man knew this to be a 
diabolical calumny, be would rather put up with his loss, than be exposed to 
so great a scandal before the judge, the court, and the public; there being 
nothing of which an Asiatic is more jealous than the reputation for chastity 
of his female relations. The psc inference was, that the said kootwal 
participated in every robbery in the town and district, and they were infa- 
mously frequent and daring. 

2d. A highly respectable chief, enjoying numerous marks of the approba- 
tion of the British government, informed me, that the tanahdar (police-officer) 
of Noh, a town contiguous to his estate, but in the Company’s territories, 
having had criminal intercourse with the daughter of a shopkeeper of that 
place, he accused the father as being guilty of the act, and, under threats of 
taking him up, being disgraced and imprisoned (which, alas! suborned wit- 
nesses and corrupt native law otlicers render too easy and common), extorted 
500 rupees from the wretched parent. 

3d. The superintendent of police arrived at Meerut on his circuit: and it 
was generally said, that the aforesaid kootwal bribed his native confidential 
officers with the enormous sum of 10,000 rupees, to ome complaints of 
his iniquities reaching him; or, if they did, to make him believe they were 
founded in hatred and malice. It was further stated, that one native, bolder 
than usual, seized an opportunity of putting his petition of wrongs into the 
superintendent’s hands, which he referred to the judge and magistrate, and 
the redress he obtained for his trouble was imprisonment. The ascendency 
of this kootwal over the judge was the general conversation of the district ; 
and through his influence every appointment was made, the kootwal deriving 
large sums from the holders, It is needless to add, he exercises his influence 
to enrich himself, and disgrace and stain the British character. 

4th. Riding out with the native chief above alluded to, a villager com- 
plained to him that his buffaloes had not yet been restored. I inquired of 
the nawab what was the story, and he thus related it:—Not long ago, 
five butfaloes were stolen from that villager, who is a tenant of mine, 
and conveyed into the district adjoining, which belongs to the British 
government. 1 gave the man a letter to the British officer in charge of the 
police there, mentioning the case, who sent orders to the tanahdar of Pul- 
wull to make the requisite search. This scoundrel, as soon as he discovered 
where the buffaloes were, took 40 rupees from the thieves to conceal them, 
and then demanded 20 from the owner of them to serve him ; but the un- 
fortunate villager, doubting the tanahdar’s sincerity, would not give this bribe 
without the nawab’s advice. Discoursing with the nawab on the notorious 
villainy of the petty police-officers in the service of our government, he said 
he could acquaint me with innumerable examples, proving that they were in 
league almost invariably with the thieves, and, by inconceivable artifices, 
extorted money from all subject to their power or spite ; and he promised to 
communicate some in writing. This promise not being performed, I have 
repeatedly and urgently written to the nawab to do so, but in vain ; and the 
last time I met him, he frankly told me he was afraid of making himself 
enemies amonyst the English gentlemen in authority, as they would deem 
him an informer.’ If this fear operates on one in his independent situation, 
and of his education, what power must it not exercise over the inferior classes 
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of natives, from whom it is quite impossible to extract any information, 
when they perceive their names are likely to be brought forward to prove the 
oppressions or abuses in existence ? 

_oth. The tanahdar at Deyra-Doon informed me, that the judge and ma- 
gistrate of Sabarunpore, under whom he acted, had lately a ratfe tor a horse, 
into which he and all the tanahdars and inferior police-officers throughout 
the district had been made to put money, without even any intimation of 
this, excepting the deduction of the price of their tickets from: their salaries : 
That the pal, Sem under the tanahdar of Deyra, whose salary does not 
exceed 15 rupees, was one month thus deprived of the whole, and 5 or 6 ru- 
pees fram two other months’ pay: That the jemadar under him has 10 ru- 
pees per mensem, and suffered similar deductions. 

6th. The person who relieved the above tanahdar told me, if he were to 
add together all the deductions made from his salary for tickets in these 
raffles, it would amount to hundreds of rupees—that some months he did 
not receive a farthing. He never got a prize—That regularly, however, 
receipts were sent him for signature, as though he had obtained his full pay, 
and that he always returned them signed, knowing that otherwise he would 
soon lose his place. Whilst treated in this manner, can it be matter of 
wouder, that the tanahdars should reimburse themselves by taking bribes? 
I happened to speak in an English company of the exactions these people 
had undergone tor the raffles, and the principal Brrtisa officer then living 
at Deyra, the next time he saw the tanahdar, rebuked him in a very angry 
tone for mentioning the circumstance to me, saying, “ that if he had any 
thing to complain of, his master was the proper person to hear it.” The 
tanahdar in considerable alarm expressed his conviction that he would be 
turned out of his situation. This abundantly proves the grounds which the 
natives have for suppressing their grievances, and for believing that the 
English would conceive ill will, rather than compassion, at the disclosure. 

7th. The tanahdar at Deyra, finding the poverty of the district opposed to 
his rapacious designs, pretended to be sick; and getting leave, repaired to 
Saharunpore, to negotiate his removal toa more fruittul one, through the 
agency of the ierishtedar of the criminal court there, who enjoys the utmost 
confidence of the judge and magistrate. This removal he effectually managed, 
paying the serishtadar 300 rupees, or a twelve months’ salary, for his good 
offices. Let any one reflect, by what means he has to subsist during that 
period, and he must see at once that it can only be by the most audacious 
oppressions—probably extorting ten times the sum he has given, from the 
unhappy inhabitants of Dabun, a populous town to which he is gone. The 
tanshoar himself informed me of his removal thither, and of his giving 300 
rupees to the serishtadar for managing it. This tanahdar may now be guilty 
of almost any outrage on the people whom he is sent to protect, with impu- 
nity. Since the serishtadar who sold him his place is the sole channel of 
communication between the magistrate and the natives, he may present or 
withhold what petitions he pleases, and even if he reads them to him (as the 
magistrate cannot himself read Persian) he may pass over any part he likes, 
or by garbling and misrepresenting, totally defeat the complainant's views. 

8th. An officer of the Saharunpore court told me, that it was a frequent 
occurrence in that district, for the people who are robbed to compound with 
the robbers for half, perhaps less, of their own goods, rather than experience 
all the harassing delays and exactions of prosecuting. Can anything more 
forcibly declare the wretched state of the police and the entire mistrust of 
justice in the courts ? . 

9th. A civil servant of the East India Company is reported to owe 25,000 
rupees to a native lady of rank in his own district.—She and her connexions 
of course, will be exempt from all processes of the court; or, ifa suitor, she 
will be always successful. : 

“10th. Major General Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident of Delhi, recently 
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discovered that his name had regularly been borne on the King of Delhi's 
books as a royal pensioner, for 2000 rupees per month, during the whole 
period of his formerly filling that appointment; but of which pretended pen- 
sion he never received arupee. ‘The money was received, no doubt, by some 
one else; biit the fact plainly shows how prevalent is the belief among the 
natives of all ranks, of the venality of English gentlemen, whose carelessness 
in allowing their servants to extort bribes, alas! leaves too much room for 
that disreputable imputation.—There can be little doubt but that some of Sir 
David's dependants enjoyed the benefit of this handsome douceur, and per- 
suaded the Court of Delhi, that their master received it regularly. 
11th, It is difficult to imagine a stronger proof than the following, of Asiatic 

demoraltzation ; of the imperious necessity for the British officers, civil and 
military, of the East India Company, to put no important trust in their 
native servants ; and of the ready credit that is yielded by the Indian public 
to every Englishman in India having his price. Mr. Metcalfe, the late 
Resident at Delhi, preparatory to his transfer to Lord Hastings’s family, 
desired Khoda Bhux Beg, the russuldar or commandant of a troop of native 
horse, attached to his station, to whom, since a youth, Mr. M. had been kind, 
and in whom he reposed peculiar confidence, to dispose of his carriages, 
horses, cows, &c. at fixed prices, to any person requiring them, Instead, 
however, of conforming to his patron's orders, the russuldar, pretending that 
he was secretly sent by Mr. Metcalfe, went to all the principal and wealthy 
chiefs in Delhi, to apprize them of Mr. Metcalfe’s being called to the most 
confidential post in the Governor General's family, where he could employ 
his influence to advance or defeat their interests, 1 proportion to their com- 

liance with his present expectations; and after this strain persuaded the 

ullumgur Raja, a minor, to pay him down 50,000 rupees in part of a lack 
(100,000) to be given for the ejection of his uncle from a place under Govern- 
ment. The Alvar Raja’s vakeel he cajoled out of 15,000 rupees for a landau ; 
and from Jesook Roy, a rich merchant, 30,000 rupees for cows, and so on 
for the rest of the articles. By a fortunate accident Mr. M. discovered how 
his honour and trust had been prostituted by a man indebted to him for his 
promotion, protected by him from his creditors, and rn by his 
regard in every way.—A common servant, whilst attending his master to 
dress, could not help offering his congratulation on the vast price he had 

rocured for one of his horses. This roused Mr. Metcalfe’s suspicions, as 

e had only received from the russuldar the ordinary price; and he imme- 
diately sent for the purchaser, who fully confirmed the story he had heard. 
He then naturally presumed the russuldar had disposed in the same manner 
of the other property, which a rigid inquiry soon disclosed to be the case; and 
that all the purchasers had believed that he (Mr. M.) was the extortioner. I 
cannot describe the sentiments of contempt, disgust, and indignation, excited 
in Mr. Metcalfe’s mind towards the natives in general, for so easily believing 
him to be capable of such base and execrable venality, after having been 
Stationed amongst them for many years; and, as every body knows, truly 
aa the fairest and highest character for purity of intention, mild and 
equitable conduct, the most sedulous industry, and undoubted honesty. 

12th. An officer of the Company’s service, speaking of the notorious 

impediments to justice in the court at Saharunpore, said he had, when there, 
frequently himself remarked crowds of people from day to day, waiting for 
a hearing, to the great detriment of their fakes, and perhaps at last obliged 
to abandon their complaint ; having consumed the little money or provisions 
they were able to bring from their homes, probably from 50 or 100 miles 
distant! ‘To prove the grounds which the people have for their discontent, 
he also mentioned, that a female in his service was forced to pay a bribe of 
10 rupees to a native law officer of the Saharunpore court, before she could 
get her suit even put upon the file. The concurrence of all the inhabitants 
in these accusatjgns against our administration of justice surely warrants my 
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affirming my conviction of the extensive injuries and oppressions under our 
present system of rule in India, where it is impossible to obtain justice with- 
out bribing the whole of the natives attached to the courts. 

13th. A person who had been in the employ of an English gentleman 
who was at once judge, magistrate, and collector of revenue and customs 
(a union of appointments quite incompatible in their nature, and too much 
for even two men properly to discharge), assured me that hundreds were 
detained sometimes following him about the district from day to day without 
an audience; that the bribery and oppressions of the public native servants 
and lowest chuprasses under him, were shocking; and that in the course of 
the short time he was with him, he was sure, through his unfitness and 
inertness, and the corruption just stated, that Government lost in customs at 
least 100,000 rupees. 

14th. A civil servant of the Company told me of the following case which 
had lately come before him at Saharunpore. Three custom-house chu- 
prasses met a man with a bullock load of allum, worth about 70 rupees, for 
which he had regularly paid the duty, and showed his pass; nevertheless 
they seized it, feigning to believe it to be salt, and consequently not corre- 
sponding with the pass. When the poor man went away, they secretly con- 
veyed it to a shop in the town to be taken care of, and having got the shop- 
keeper’s receipt for it as allum, departed to procure salt to substitute in the 
bags, thus to make good their villainous imposition, and defraud both the pro- 
prietor and Government ;—for the same quantity of salt was worth only five 
or six rupees. The proprictor, aware of the villainy of the government 
chuprasses, flew instanily to Mr. Monckton, who with laudable promptitude 
summoned the three wretches. They insisted that they had only done their 
duty ; that it was salt, and not allum : but being ordered.to suoduab it, they 
pretended that they had forwarded it, as soon as seized, to the custom-master, 
many miles off. Fortunately the or to whom they had intrusted the 
allum, heard of the stir that was making, and fearing to be implicated went 
and told Mr. M. of his having it, and that he had given his receipt for it as 
allum, and not salt. This clearly convicted the chuprasses; but 30 strokes 
a-piece with a rattan was all the punishment they suffered : they at least should 
have been transported. I have selected this from a thousand instances that 
exist of the oppressions practised in the Custom department all over India; 
and where one is detected at least a hundred escape! These rapacious villains 
are scattered throughout the country, far from the control of the European 
custom-master, or dread of the magistrate. They indiscriminately detain 
every thing, even though not merchandise, on the plea of zeal, or doubts of its 
being exempted, or answering the pass ; but in reality to extort money, which 
is at once given in preference to the greater loss which a harassing detention 
would produce, being too well aware of the trouble and expense which the 
must suffer to prosecute these harpies successfully. It is needless to dwell 
on the injury which trade of every description in India experiences from these 
impediments. Often and often have rich bankers replied to me, when I have 
asked them why they did not embark their idle capitals in commerce, “ that 
to an European it might be profitable, as the Custom-house chuprasses durst 
not molest him, but to them it was not only a loss, but often invulved them 
in tedious litigation, ending in disappointment and ruin, besides subjecting 
them to insults and suffering.” 

15th. Not long since, two gentlemen in the civil service were transferred 
from the revenue branch to the high appointments of judges of circuit and 
appeal. The one, many years back, was found —_— to the duties of 
the judicial line; and the other had only served in the most subordinate 
os station for a year or two. In Europe, what would be said if a 
awyer’s clerk, or a nobleman’s steward were to be elevated to the bench? 
and if they are thus appointed in India, is it possible that their decisions. 
can be sound, their habits industrious, or the natives subjected to their “udg- 
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ments satisfied? It is worthy of remark, that the situation of a judge of 
circuit in India (which exactly corresponds with our judges of assize in Eng- 
land,) is looked upon as one of repose; and I have it from good authority, 
that Mr. G. Dowdewell late a member of the Bengal council, and long 
secretary to government in the judicial department, used to write to his friends 
who applied for his interest, and ask, “ whether they would like to slumber as a 
judge of circuit, or be placed in some more active appointment in the service.” 
What an overwhelming confirmation is here presented of the indifference 
with which Englishinen treat the lives, liberties, and rights, of the vast po- 
pulation of India! What would they think in England, were the judges there 
so to perform their responsible functions as to render the office one of ridi- 
cule, by neglecting, or at best slurring over, the serious duties of their station, 
and yet feel no shame in eating the liberal wages of the public? Would it in 
Europe be tolerated that a judge should pass all the day in his own house, 
smoking his hookah, and amusing himself with a novel, merely deigning to 
attend court for an hour and a half, at most, immediately after sunrise, a pertod 
at which the natives are engaged in their devotions and ablutions; indecorously 
hurrying through the evidence, brow-beating and abusing a witness or the native 
law officers, if slow or prolix, and flying into a rage at any cause of detention ; 
in short, going to court more for form than business, and more anxious about 
expedition than the interests of justice? I have understood that a certain 
deserving judge of this description, who now engrosses various other duties, 
travels in dilatory state over his district to make the land settlement, dragging 
after him in chains fifty or sixty untried and perhaps innocent prisoners ; an 
followed by numerous civil suitors, in vain imploring adeciston. Again, let 
me ask, if it would be endured in Christendom, that a judge from pure 
cuprice should suspend the assizes of a large city and surrounding populous 
country for several months,—the court in fact being shut, whereby the pro- 
perties, liberty, health, and happiness of hundreds of thousands are exposed 
to injury, the guiltless to a cruel and disgraceful confinement among mur- 
derers and felons, and the British name to odium and execration, whilst he 
was diverting himself with tiger hunting and roving over remote provinces— 
because, forsooth, he had oles umbrage that Government had in political 
questions considered him subordinate to a senior servant ; and that he dis- 
liked a city life, though he had no dislike to enjoy the salary, (a very hand- 
some one too,) as if he had duly earned it. Well, indeed, as long as such 
things can happen, may the inhabitants of India curse British jurisprudence ; 
and the Court of Directors acknowledge that the summary, though often un- 
righteous judgments of the Mogul despots, were deemed preferable, because 
speedier, by their Indian subjects.—Intluence and money then, no doubt, 
turned the scales of justice, but the parties were soon put out of suspense ; 
whereas under us, the same causes have ample effect, through the chicanery 
and impenetrable duplicity of the native officers; but in addition, the vexa- 
tious delay and wearisome processes of law are experienced, producing in the 
end decisions quite as unjust. 


The foregoing extracts from my Journal, form, my dear Sir, the grounds 
upon which I rest my opinion of the extraordinary occasion which exists 
for the benevolent interference of the British Parliament, to rectify the 
shameless negligence of a vast majority of the English judges and ma- 
gistrates, and the gross bribery and cupidity of the whole of the Native 
officers of the British Courts of Justice in India; it being idle, in this coun- 
try (India), to hope for the smallest amendment THROUGH OURSELVES 
(J mean the servants of the Company), so long as the circle of Anglo- 
Indian society is so contracted, and, of consequence, under the domination 
of the chief personages ; most of whom, from long habit, are reconciled, if 
ever they felt any objections, to the established usages, or so long as they 
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need not dread the smallest exposure, through the Press, before the tri- 
bunal of the public. 

The civilian embarks for India whilst a boy:—passing from school to 
the ship, he is utterly unacquainted with the practical blessings of 
impartial laws, or with the virtues of the eminent living characters of 
his country. He is rapidly advanced, perhaps before he has reached 
his twentieth year, to very arduous and authoritative situations, to de- 
cide over the honour, properties, liberties, and lives almost, (for on his 
proceedings materially depends the ultimate judgment,) of thousands ; 
with his will unawed by public opinion, his prejudices and carelessness 
fostered by an interested and grinding gang of Native assistants; and, 
lastly, his weak side most studiously observed by his attendants and de- 
pendants, anticipating every desire, encouraging a love of luxury and 
dissipation, so as in the end to produce a confirmed dislike, if not incom- 
petency, for the execution of the duties of his office. Ignorant, timid, 
and debased, as the people of Hindoostan notoriously are; without wit- 
nessing it, you would not believe the terrific consequences they ascribe, say 
all you can, to any attempt at complaint against their oppressors; firmly 
persuaded, that not only would they be injured by any attempt to sab- 
stantiate it, by the agency of all the Native law-oflicers, and by suborned 
witnesses to prove them actuated by revenge for being properly checked in 
some infamous act or intent by the defendant, Such attempts would in- 
deed involve them in expenses greatly exceeding the exactions they had 
paid, and infallibly bring down upon them and all their relations the per- 
secuting wrath of the acquitted, or, even if removed, of all his successors! 
In every civil action, the Native pleaders, where it is worth their while, 
betray their clients: they dare not express a sentiment or display a gesture 
that would displease the judge, or his Native minions; though they know 
it well, yet they tremble to hint at the venality or malice that is then working 
the ruin or death of their clients. And, in short, so debased and degraded 
are they, that instead of exerting their best abilities and energies to esta- 
blish a successful defence, they are often leagued with their opponent’s 
advocate to defeat their own client, under promise of a larger reward 
than he could afford to give. Thus trained, during a series of years, in 
the Zillah, or inferior courts, where the English judge and magistrate is 
a petty despot ; he is next promoted to the Court of Appeal and Cireuit, 
and is naturally unwilling to scrutinize the measures of those who fill his 
vacant seat, and, very probably, merely tread in his own steps! More- 
over, the Zillah judges are all, more or less, personal friends of their supe- 
riors in the Court of Circuit, by having served under them as registrars 
and assistants, by having been long the intimate companions of their 
sports, and constant guests at their tables, or possibly more closely allied 
by blood or marriage (for there now exists several instances in India, 
where, through matrimony, a family connexion nearly equals a Scottish 
clan): of course, in any of these cases, there is but a slight hope of the 
misrule of the judge being noticed by the Court of Appeal; where, indeed, 
no advocate bold enough to bring the charge forward is to be found. 

To illustrate the extent of this partiality, and the invidious construction 
put on a fearless and upright line of conduct, I shall only instance the 
case of Mr. Courtney Smith (brother of the late Advocate General, Percy 
Smith, and of the Rev. Sydney Smith), who incurred the hatred and 
bitterest invectives of all his brother civilians, for presuming, in fact, to 
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consider the Natives entitled to redress and protection from extortion, ty- 
ranny, and insult. Mr. Smith was, in consequence, scarcely visited by any 
European gentleman ; his character was represented in the vilest colours ; 
he was obliged to fight a duel: but, notwithstanding this, the Governnient 
acknowledged his zeal, talents, and integrity ; and although, in pretended 
vindication of its own dignity, it has more than once suspended him from 
all employ, for the too warm and unqualified declaration of his senti- 
ments respecting the interests of the public, yet he has been again restored 
to high appointments, and is at present a judge of the Company's Suddur, 
or Supreme Court of Judicature and Appeal, in Caleutta. 

Allow me for a moment to direct your attention to the view taken by 
the Natives, in contradistinction to that by Europeans, of Mr. Smith's 
official character. Whenever his name is mentioned, it is with emphatic 
respect and praise; they gratefully speak of his patient and skilful in- 
vestigations—his unbiassed and just decisions—his urbanity, and open 
intercourse with the Natives of all orders—his inquisitive and anxious 
inquiries of them, relative to the violation of their rights—and his thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular languages. Never did | hear a whisper of 
himself or his servants being accessible to bribes; yet, of many else have I 
heard it, who are deemed in Evropean society, where these points are 
rarely adverted to, most honourable and amiable men. Indeed, I number 
in my acquaintance several who enjoy amongst their countrymen the 
reputation of fine, hospitable, disinterested fellows; while their profes- 
siona! conduct bespeaks a contemptuous neglect of the feelings, claims, 
and rights, of the Indians subject to their jurisdiction. 

} am at the same time not by any means convinced, notwithstanding 
every thing adduced above, that, in the present day, Englishmen holding 
situations of power and patronage are themselves generally venal. No; 
I solemnly believe the contrary ; and that though, in a thousand ways, 
they might be so with complete impunity, yet that such a disgraceful 
stigma no longer truly attaches to them. I will not deny, but that there 
may be exceptions; nor that the negligence and delegation to Natives of 
responsible and sacred duties, fairly subject many to the impeachment ; 
for 1 am well informed, that it is the general practice of an oppressive 
and corrupt Native to insinuate broadly, that his superior (i. e. the judge, 
collector, or commissioner) participates in the fruits of ‘his collections. 
On the other hand, I am bound to confess, and indeed I do it with a deep 
and painful sense of the humiliation of our national character, that very 
few of the civil or military officers in the Company's service actively 
sympathize (for mere words I count as wind) in the moral depravity, the 
deplorable superstitions, and the degrading injuries, of common notoriety, 
to which the abject spirit, the wretched and comfortless habits, and a 
train of vices too long and too hideous to recount, for so many ages 
trampling on the great population of India, may be attributed. They 
just conform to the cold rules of a narrow and hateful policy, supposed 
alone to be adapted to preserve the British dominion in the East; which 
proscribes all al efforts to introduce sound and useful education ; 
and their hearts are contented, as long as their arrangements secure im- 
plicit obedience, and to themselves individually as little interruption as 
possible in their pleasures and slumbers. Examples abound where gen- 
tlemen holding arduous situations, surrender themselves (to avoid bother, 
as it is elegantly termed) into the hands of a private moonshee, or public 
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Native officer, who seldom fails clandestinely to abuse the confidence 
reposed in him, disposing by sale of the appointments of cazee, muftee, 
serishtadar, pundit, vakeel, kootwal, tanahdar, and even the police chu- 
prasses. The inevitable consequence of this is, that the whole of these, 
in every corner of the peninsula of India, are fattening on the wrongs of 
their countrymen, whom they are employed to protect; openly living at 
a rate trebly exceeding their salaries, they make no secret of their exac- 
tions, in order to impress a conviction on their victims, that their conduct 
must be tolerated by superior authority, Be the magistrate of the town 
or the zillah ever so vigilant, laborious, and capable, it is impossible to 
prevent these evils, whilst the present matchless subtlety and contempt for 
character, truth, and conscience, a frightful indifference to the species of 
means to perpetrate the object, distinguish the Natives of all classes; or 
until the people at large shake off their own despicable insensibility of 
the rights and dignities inseparable from human beings, and their 
slavish fears of malice and revenge. But where the magistrate is desti- 
tute of zeal, humanity, and abilities, then what atrocious havoc must be 
committed! His authority is the tool of every deadly sin, his court is 
viewed with horror; he is the miserable dupe of an artful, fawning 
creature, who stifles every complaint, or prevents its effect, (should it by 
accident pass the cordon of harpies surrounding his premises ;) who pre- 
possesses his passions (can I call it judgment ’?) according to the bribe he 
has obtained, and, in short, trades upon the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties of his fellow creatures, to the eternal shame of the British nation, 
Whilst no apparent grounds of suspicion exist, a good magistrate is 
often unwittingly accessary to the preceding mischief, by nominating per- 
sons who, unknown to him, have bribed the person first in his favour, to 
command, if not directly recommend, his creatures as peculiarly respectable 
and qualified. A tanahdar will not grudge, in this way, to give 800 rupees 
to be appointed to a populous town, although the salary is only 25 rupees 
per month, They again often have to renew these doucews, giving 200 
and 300 rupees not to be removed to a less lucrative division. , 
It would be arrogating more than becomes me, to pretend, that the 
following propositions are altogether the best calculated of all others that 
abler men might suggest, to accomplish the removal of the numerous and. 
serious evils which retard the civilization and prolong the miseries of our 
Indian subjects; but I humbly believe they would go a considerable way 
towards accomplishing that happy end, and may serve at least to guide. 
the judgment of others. 
whole of the courts of justice should be presided over by lawyers 
ag om from home, assisted by European advocates and attorneys. 
English should be substituted for the Persian language in all law 
proceedings, records, &c, the latter being equally foreign to the British 
and to 999 out of 1000 of the inhabitants, The laws and regulations. 
for the Interior of India should be the same as those which obtain in 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Justice in Calcutta; for these have been 
found to answer more for the good of the community, consisting of 800,000, 
of Natives, than their warmest original supporters anticipated ; and ‘as 
I can see no sound reason for retaining the semi-barbarous Mohammedan 
Code, on which all the Company’s laws are grafted, why should not the 
rest of our Asiatic subjects have the same advantages granted them as 
are enjoyed by those who liye in the metropolis? Let any candid and, 
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— person compare the state of the inhabitants of Calcutta now, 
*with it was prior to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and then 
look at that of other large cities, for example, Moorshedabad, Patna, 
Benares, Futtyghur, Delhi, &c. he must admit that there is a glaring 
difference. Why we have adhered to the Mohammedan criminal code, 
stained as it is with the cruellest penal punishments, has always surprised 
me. The Mussulmans, like ourselves, conquered Hindoostan, and at 
once instituted their own laws; they form, I imagine, not one tenth of the 
people of the country ; still we deemed it requisite to preserve the juris- 
prudence they had selfishly and violently introduced. I conceive, were 
the English to enact an entirely New Code of Laws, taking for their basis 
the most approved principles of legislation, it would be hailed with univer- 
sal gratitude, and would render the duties of the judge comparatively easy 
and expeditious, and the rights of the people safe and intelligible. Sunk, as 
the Natives are, in ignorance, wickedness, and prejudices, it would, per- 
haps, be dangerous to empower them at present to act as jurors. 1 would 
therefore suggest, in the first instance, that juries of five Europeans or 
Eurasians (half-castes) should be impannelled at the stations where the 
society could not conveniently afford more. If anything of the above 
description were to take place, I would stake my existence on the happy 
result of the experiment, and of the greatest advantages being derived from 
it: the first of which would certainly be, speedier and more equitable de- 
cisions, less perjury, less corruption and oppression in innumerable shapes ; 
and in all departments, a rapid change in the character of the people, 
enused by an assurance of justice and respect. But alas! my dear Sir, 
will any reform ever originate here, or with the India Directors, several 
of whom have themselves been civilians in India, and are of course in- 
veterately impressed from habit with a partial regard for the usages of 
their own formation, or at all events their own observance, during their 
early life, when attachments are most deeply imbibed; and all of whom, 
besides, have sons, nephews, and near relations in the civil service, averse 
to every reduction of their consequence and power ? 

I cannot silently over the importance of European Colonization to 
India ; it would conduce more than any means I know of, to the prosperity 
of the people, and of consequence, the benefit of their rulers. Behold the 
peasantry of Tirhoot and Purneah, two provinces more thickly occupied 
by European planters than any other in India ; there the Native Indians are 
proverbially more orderly and industrious, less litigious, less wedded to 
old customs, and more attached to the English name, than the rest af 
their countrymen; and it is notoriously owing to the interchange and com- 
munication of sentiment and interest betwixt themselves and the indigo 
planter, who offers them his counsel and experience, sympathizes in their 
misfortunes, gives them medicine in sickness and help in distress ; whence 
naturally arise gratitude, exertion, confidence, emulation, and a train of 
good effects as honourable to the promoter, as they are happy and ad- 
vantageous to the (before) ill-treated, ignorant, lawless, and almost bru- 
talized peasants. 

‘T have weighed and considered long the question of Colonization, and 
mare 1 am that it would be a measure both politically and morally wise: I 
aa bars that it is in my power aiso to add that this is the opinion of men 
of the first rank and abilities amongst the Company's servants in India. 
Indeed it has already been said, by a high authority, How short-sighted 
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it is to suppose that we can embrace or reject this measure as weyplease : 
for, even under the present system, the Colonization of Hindoostan is going 
on imperceptibly, through the alarming increase of an uneducated, or at 
least half-educated race of Indo-Britons, who commonly possess all their 
mothers’ vices, with none of their fathers’ virtues. 

Another powerful drawback to the diffusion of education, and the im- 
provement generally of affairs in India, springs from a pitiful jealousy on 
the side of the senior servants of the Company, of the success of any pro- 
posal. or attempt made by their juniors. It is by these alone that suggestions 
and efforts of the kind are likely to be made; and as length of service 
almost entirely constitutes claims to office in this country, of course every 
high and influential station is filled by the former, most of whom (with 
some honourable exceptions) are bigoted in their attachment to old prin- 
ciples, usages and alarms. General Ochterloay, the resident of Delhi, 
instead of assisting an individual who endeavoured to establish there a 
Native school by subscription, would neither subscribe one shilling towards 
it himself, nor countenance it by his recommendation to the Native chiefs, 
nearly all of whom need only such countenance to induce them to con- 
tribute handsomely. In short, after repeated solicitations that he would 
lend his powerful aid, he explicitly declined, and added that he even 
objected to enter into any discussion on such a subject as the benefits of 
education to a Native ! 

Our noble (I apply the word literally, not alone courteously) Governor 
General, Lord Hastings, among other blessings which he has conferred on 
India, has shown himself a warm patron of Native schools, and his example 
you may be sure has not failed to kindle a similar apparent feeling where 
it before was dormant or unknown. ‘To Lord Hastings I am the reverse 
of being indebted for any favour, so that | am unlikely to be warped in 
my commendation of his administration, which has done more good for 
India than any of his predecessors. But the vast territory, the various 
departments, the difference of laws, customs, and language, all conspire 
to make it quite impossible for the ablest and the best European States- 
man to comprehend the variety of interests he has to preserve in the short 
period he is destined to govern the country, unless he is powerfully sup- 
ported by a good Code of Laws—a larger European population of persons 
not dependent on the Government—and a perfectly Free Press—to bring 
every misdeed to light, and, while it honours the good, to hold up the bad 
to public censure. 


Thus far the writer of the Letter; in the aceuracy of whose facts 
and in the soundness of whose opinions, we place the greatest reli- 
ance. He has passed a long, an active, and-a useful life in the 
country from which he writes; and is a happy exception to the 
general rule of men becoming callous to evils with which they are 
familiarized. In his tribute to the excellence of Lord Hastings’s 
administration, we believe him to be as sincere as in every senti- 
ment contained in his Letter. We may add, that in as much as 
Lord Hastings was, in the early part of his residence in India, 
friendly to the spread of Education and the Freedom of the Press, 
we were also among the warmest of his admirers and most sincere 
of his eulogists, But in as much as in the latter part of his career 
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he suffgred himself to be prevailed on by others to restrict the very 
freedom he had voluntarily offered, we have felt it our duty to 
condemn the inconsistencies into which this change of policy and 
conduct necessarily betrayed him. , 

The question is not now, however, whether Lord Wellesley or 
Lord Hastings were right or wrong. Our inquiry should be, What 
are the evils of the present system (without reference to men or 
names) by which our Indian Empire is goverued; and what are 
the measures which ought to be taken in order to introduce a bet- 
ter? The facts stated by the writer of the Letter, before given, ean 
leave no doubt as to the nature of the evils, of which they are but 
a few;—and his opimion that the best remedies for these would be 
a new Code of Laws—an independent British Publie—and a Free 
Press—we believe to be also the opinion of nearly all the intelligent 
inhabitants of India, who have bestowed any attention on the sub- 
ject. Let us hope that the Court of Directors, and the British 
Parliament, will no longer disregard the claims which humanity and 
justice here so forcibly press on their attention—since, it never can 
be too often repeated,—‘ He, who permits oppression, shares the 
crime. 








LEAVES AND FLOWERS, OR THE LOVER'S WRRATH. 


Wirn tender vine leaves wreath thy brow, 
And I shall fancy that I see, 
In the bright eye, that shines below, 
The dark grape on its parent tree; 
’Tis but a whim, but oh entwine 
My leafy crown round thy brow divine. 


Weave of the clover leaves a wreath, 
Fresh sparkling with an April shower, 
And I shall think my fair one’s breath 
Is but the fragrance of the flower; 
Tis but a whim, but oh do thou 
Entwine my wreath round thy blushing brow. 


Oh, let sweet-leaved geranium be 
Entwined amidst thy chastening hair ; 
Whilst thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are ; 
"Tis but a whim, but oh do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy lovely brow. 


Oh, twine green rose leaves round thy head, 
And I shall dream the flowers are there ; 
The moss rose on thy rich cheek spread, 
The white upon thy forehead fafr : 
"Tis but a whim, but oh entwine 
My wreath round that dear brow of thine. 


H, M. P. 
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ON THE PROPOSED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


AmoneG the various projects which have been at different times 
proposed for shortening the distance between Europe and the 
regions of Eastern Asia, that of forming a navigable communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across the continent of 
America, deserves to hold the highest rank. The vast conse- 
quences which could not fail to result from the opening of a route, 
which would abridge by 2000 leagues, the passage from Europe to 
the East Indies, have powerfully attracted the public attention, 
which, from the time when Vasco Nunez de Balboa first crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, in 1513, has not ceased to be directed to 
the formation of a canal uniting the two oceans across this narrow 
neck of land ; and yet, up to the present time, not a single step has 
been taken towards carrying the project into execution. It was 
indeed to be expected that, under the dominion of a government 
constituted like that of Spain, whose sole object with regard to 
her colonies was to extort from them those riches with which 
Nature had so abundantly supplied them, and to whom the interests 
of her distant subjects were as nothing, no such project would be 
permitted to take effect. Looking only to her own direct and 
immediate advantage, ignorant of the interests, and careless of the 
welfare of the countries over which she had extended her domi- 
nion, anxious only to secure to herself a monopoly of the advan- 
tages which they possessed, she was naturally jealous of any plan 
which would lead to a communication between her transatlantic 
subjects, and the enlightened and commercial nations of the 
world. But now that this dominion which Spain vainly imagined 
that ages of barbarity and oppression had fixed on an immoveable 
basis, has fallen before the roused spirit of her slaves ; now that 
these regions, independent and self-governed, are about to take 
their proper station among the nations of the earth; now that, 
emancipated from the cruel policy which has so long fettered their 
energies, they are at liberty to cultivate for themselves alone, the 
peculiar circumstances under which they are placed, and to labour 
to turn them to the best advantage for their own interests ; we may 
perhaps be allowed to hope, without subjecting ourselves to the 
imputation of being too sanguine in our anticipations, that the 
time is fast approaching when this important object will at length 
be achieved. 

It is not our intention to enter into a detail of the various pro- 
jects which have been, from time to time, during the tast*800 
years, submitted to the Spanish Government, to be by it succes- 
sively thrown aside and forgotten; neither shall we extend our 
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investigation to those plans of modern date, which propose various 
communications, traversing the broader and more extended regions 
of North and South America. We shall restrict ourselves to 
placing before our readers an abstract of the propositions of the 
most celebrated modern authors, confining our observations to 
those which relate to that portion of the ancient Spanish domi- 
nions which lies to the north of the equator, as offering the best 
and perhaps the only attainable opportunities for their execution, 
and as fraught with consequences infinitely more momentous than 
could result from carrying into effect any of the other plans. At 
the same time we willingly admit that many of these are extremely 
ingenious, and would, if completed, lead to results of no trifling 
importance, as well to internal navigation as to foreign commerce. 
The authorities from which our statements will be principally de- 
rived are the interesting disquisitions of M. Von Humboldt, and 
the highly valuable observations of Mr. Robinson. ‘The following 
are the points of proposed communication to which we purpose to 
confine our observations : 


1. The Rio San Juan, and the Rio Atrato. 

2. The Bay of Cupica and the Rio Naipi. 
_ 8. The Isthmus of Panama, 

4, The Lake of Nicaragua. 

5. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


Beginning with the most southern of these points and proceed- 
ing northwards to each in succession, we shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers a brief and, we trust, accurate statement of the 
advantages and disadvantages which attach to it, in so far as they 
have yet been ascertained. 

1. In the interior of the province of Choco, in New Grenada, one 
of the sources of the Rio Atrato, which falls into the Gulf of Darien, 
is separated from the source of the Rio San Juan, which flows into 
the South Sea, only by a ravine, called the Quebrada de la Ras- 
padura. The Spanish Government were aware, more than two 
centuries ago, that, in the rainy season, this ravine formed a na- 
tural communication between the two oceans; but, influenced by 
that dread of improvement, which has always formed the leading 
feature of their character, they forbade, under pain of death, the 
rendering it more commodious. Nevertheless, in the year 1788, 
an enterprising monk, curate of the village of Novilla, either igno- 
rant of the prohibition, or believing that it had grown obsolete, 
collected his Indian parishioners, and employed them to dig a small 
canal through the ravine, uniting the two rivers; by means of which, 
large canoes, loaded with cacao, have passed from sea to sea. The 
poor curate, however, was thrown into prison, and it was with much 
difficulty that he escaped the threatened punishment, for violating 
the prohibition, which was again strictly renewed, in consequence 
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of this interference, the navigation of the canal is at present 
completely obstructed ; there are, however, several points at which 
a junction between the two rivers might be effected, by a shorter 
cut than that made by the curate of Novilla. The distance be- 
tween the mouths of the two rivers, following the course of the 
ravines, is only 80 leagues; but the shallowness of the water over 
the bars at their mouths, and the numerous obstructions which 
exist in various parts of their course, must prevent their giving 
passage to large vessels, As a medium, however, for internal na- 
vigation, they are deserving of the most serious attention of the 
Columbian Government ; under the liberal encouragement of which, 
they will doubtless, at some future time, become the channel of an 
important and extensive commerce. 

2. A branch of the Atrato, the Rio Naipi, takes its origin at no 
great distance from the western coast of the same province. From 
the point at which it becomes navigable to the bay and port of 
Cupica, in the Pacific Ocean, is only 24 miles, and the intervening 
ground is said to be perfectly level. ‘“ We might almost say,” ob- 
serves M. Humboldt, “ that the ground between Cupica and the 
mouth of the Atrato, i is the only part of all America, in which the 
chain of the Andes is entirely broken.” Consequently, a canal 
might be opened, without much difficulty, between the Bay of Cu- 
pica and the Embarcadero of the Naipi. ‘The advantages of this 
position were first pointed out by M. Gogueneche ; but it is impos- 
sible, without a more accurate knowledge of the country, to 
ascertain with any degree of certainty, whether this or the former 
communication is to be preferred, for the purpose to which alone 
either of them appears to be available; for the same impediments 
to the navigation by large vessels, of course exist with respect to 
this as to the other. It is obvious, however, that they are both 
capable of forming a navigable communication between the two 
seas, at least for the passage of large boats; and although this is 
not the objeet which we have at present more particularly in view, 
we cannot but feel a considerable interest in the anticipation of 
the profitable trade which may, even by these imperfect means, be 
carried on, under the auspices of an attentive and liberal govern- 
ment, 

3. The extreme narrowness of that part of the American con- 
tinent which has received the name of Isthmus of Darien or 
Panama, was the means of suggesting, in the first instance, the 
idea of a canal, traversing the isthmus and uniting the two oceans ; 
and to the carrying this idea into effect, the attention of the Spa- 
nish engineers has been almost exclusively directed. It must be 
admitted, that were there not serious, and perhaps insurmountable 
physical impediments in the way of this undertaking, no other 
place could be selected, offering such pre-eminent advantages as 
this. It is only, however, within these few years, that the obsta- 
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cles to this enterprise have been fully pointed out, and the advan- 
tages of other positions properly appreciated. 

The Rio Chagre, which has been selected to form a part of the 
ehannel of communication, after traversing a considerable portion 
of the narrowest part of the isthmus, falls into the Caribbean Sea, 
to the westward of Porto Bello. It is 250 yards broad at its 
mouth, and about 40 at Cruces, where it becomes navigable for 
large boats; and which place, following the course of the river, 
is about 20 leagues distant from the sea. The distance from 
Cruces to Panama is 23 miles, and the road winds round the sides 
of a chain of mountains, which form a continuation of the great 
Cordillera of the Andes, but with the heights of which we are 
totally unacquainted; for, surprising as it may appear, although 
innumerable private memoirs and official reports on the subject 
of this. proposed communication have been submitted to the 
Spanish Government, none of them have been founded on a eare- 
ful survey of the ground. Even La Condamine and Don George 
Juan, and Ulloa, who resided in this interesting region for the 
space of three months, seem entirely to have neglected this 
most important point. Various and contradictory are the reports 
which have at different times been presented to the Spanish 
Government ; for, while some have boldly asserted that, by follow- 
ing the course of the ravines, a passage might be opened from the 
Bay of Panama to the navigable waters of the Chagre, twelve 
leagues in length, and as wide as the Gut of Gibraltar; others 
have declared, with equal confidence, that no water communication 
ean possibly be effected, except by means of locks and tunnels 
passing over an elevation of at least 400 feet. Putting these 
contradictions, however, out of the question, it is tolerably evident 
that the obstacles to cutting a canal of any considerable capacity 
at the foot of these mountains, and following the course of the 
ravines, would be very considerable, if not insuperable; for the 
inequalities of the ground would compel the engineer to have 
recourse either to tunnels or arches, and consequently flat-bottomed 
boats alone would be enabled to frequent the passage. In order, 
then, to counteract this inconvenience, it would be necessary to 
establish enfrepots, for the loading and unloading of all mer- 
chandise destined to pass this channel, at Panama and Porto 
Bello; and thus the trade would not only be subjected to con- 
siderable expense and delay, but would also become entirely de- 
pendent on the masters of the isthmus. Let this obstacle, how- 
ever be surmounted; let a canal capable of giving passage to an 
Indiaman be cut, from Cruces to Panama, or across any other 
part of the isthmus which might be judged more convenient, and 
we shall find that other impediments present themselves, if pos- 
sible of a still more formidable nature. In the first place, with 
respect to the navigation of the Chagre; the bar at its mouth 
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will not admit the passage of a vessel drawing more than ten feet 
water; and it appears from the observations of Ulloa, that the 
fall of the river from Cruces to the sea, is from 200 to 250 feet, 
and it requires at least five days for boats to ascend to Cruces ; 
but when the waters are high, the current is extremely rapid, 
frequently at the rate of one to two yards in a second, and it 
occupies even fifteen or twenty days to reach that station. The 
passage is much lengthened by the sinuosities of the river, which 
are very considerable; but any attempt to cut them would be 
attended with mischievous consequences, as they afford a counter- 
current, which is very serviceable to boats in their ascent. Again, 
supposing it possible that vessels of large burden could obtain a 
passage up the Chagre to Cruces, and that a canal capable of re- 
ceiving them could be opened from Cruces to Panama, or sup- 
posing that a canal of suflicient capacity could be cut across any 
other part of the isthmus into the Bay of Panama, the most serious 
impediment would still remain unsurmounted. “ The water along 
the coast in the Bay of Panama,” says Mr. Robinson, “ is so 
shallow, that none but flat-bottomed boats, of one or two feet in 
draught, can approach the shore.” - - - “ The anchorage place for 
all vessels of large size is at two small islands called Perico and 
Fiaminco, distant about seven miles from the city.’ According 
to this statement, the correctness of which we have no reason to 
doubt, it would be absolutely necessary, ia order to admit the 
navigation of large vessels, to continue the canal seven miles 
inte the ocean; and supposing this Herculean task to be effected, 
it is obvious that it would be constantly liable to be choked up 
by the operation of the same causes which have accumulated the 
sand along the whole coast of the bay. Under these circum- 
stances, we are surely justified in declaring our conviction, 
that the grand object of which we are in search cannot be 
attained at the isthmus of Panama, and that the idea of a pass 
across the isthmus from sea to sea ought to be entirely abandoned. 
Still there can be no doubt that the central position of the isthmus, 
and the proximity of the two seas, might be turned to great ad- 
vantage, and that a good causeway from Panama to Cruces, or 
which would perhaps be better, from Panama to Porto Bello, might 
become the medium of a very extensive commerce with the 
western coasts of America. 

A question of serious importance has received considerable 
elucidation in the course of the discussions on this topic; namely, 
whether of two neighbouring seas, as is the vulgar opinion, the 
one is more elevated than the other. This opinion has been so 
prevalent, that some have even gone so. far as. to predict that the 
gonsequence of opening a communication between the two seas, 
would be the inundation of the entire isthmus, This position has, 
however, been combated by Don George Juan, who found the 
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height of the column of mercury the same at the mouth of the 
Chagre and at Panama; and by M. Yon Humboldt, who states, 
that the barometrical measurements made by him at the mouth of 
the Rio Sinu in the Atlantic, and on the coast of the South Sea 
in Peru, prove, with every allowance for temperature, that if there 
is a difference between the two seas, it cannot exceed 20 or 22 feet. 
Circumstances of a trivial or local nature, such as the configura- 
tion of the coasts, currents and winds, must have some effect in 
disturbing the equilibrium of the ocean. The tides, for instance, 
rise at Porto Bello scarcely more than a foot, whereas at Panama 
they reach 14 or 16 feet ; conseyuently the levels of the two seas 
must vary with the different ports. This inequality of the surface 
of the ocean is confirmed by a comparison of the late observations 
of M. Moreau de Jonnés on the western coast of Martinique, with 
those of M. Humboldt at the Havannah, and of M. Fleurieu de 
Belle-vue, at Rochelle, from which it appears, supposing that the 
instruments employed were of equal accuracy, that the elevation 
of the waters of the Atlantic at Martinique is nearly 40 feet greater 
than at the Havannah, and nearly 70 feet greater than at Rochelle. 

4. The next point to which we turn our attention is that which 
seems to offer the fairest prospect of complete success, although 
we are aware that there are many who are prepared to dispute 
this claim to superiority in favour of the succeeding one, which 
closes our series. The lake of Nicaragua is situate in the province 
of Costa Rica, between the 10th and 12th degrees of north latitude. 
It is about 120 miles long, and between 40 and 50 broad, and is 
navigable for the largest vessels, being throughout its whole ex- 
tent from three to eight fathoms in depth. It communicates with 
the Caribbean Sea by means of the Rio San Juan. This noble 
river is about sixty miles in length, and large brigs and schooners 
now sail up its stream into the lake. It has commonly been stated 
that the bar at its mouth is covered by only twelve feet of water ; 
but an enterprising Englishman, who casually visited it about 
twenty years ago, discovered a channel, which, though narrow, 
would admit a vessel drawing 25 feet water. The existence of 
this passage is said to have been also known at Honduras, but it 
has never been laid down on any map. Within the bar there is 
excellent anchorage in four and six fathoms water. So far there 
can be no doubt that vessels of any burden might be enabled with 
very little trouble to pass from the Caribbean Sea into the lake of 
Nicaragua. It only remains to ascertain by what means a com- 
munication might be opened between that lake and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

At its north-western extremity the lake communicates by means 
of a river about eight leagues in length with the lake of Leon, and 
there are several smaller streams which flow from each of these 
lakes into the gulfs of Nicoya and Papagayo, The distance from 
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the lake of Nicaragua to the gulf of Nicoyais seven marine leagues, 
while to that of Papagayo it does not exceed four. The space 
between the latter gulf and the lake of Leon is scarcely greater, 
and the river Tosta which discharges itself into the gulf approaches 
much nearer to the lake. The ground in this very narrow isthmus 
is described as a dead level, only interrupted by some isolated 
conical hills of voleanic origin. “ ‘To arrive from Realexo at 
Leon,” says Dampier, “ we must go twenty miles across a flat 
country, covered with mangle trees.” -- -“ The ground between 
La Caldera (the gulf of Nicoya,) and the lake is a little hilly, but 
for the most part level and like a savanna.” The city of Leon 
itself is situate in a savanna. Under these circumstances there 
could be little difficulty in opening an extensive communication 
between the Pacific Ocean and either of these lakes. ‘The coast 
is represented as free from rocks and shoals, particularly in the 
gulf of Papagayo, the shore of which is so bold that a frigate may 
anchor within a few yards of the beach. M. Von Humboldt asserts, 
and this is the strongest objection that has been hitherto started to 
this point of communication, that “ the coast of Nicaragua is almost 
inaccessible in the months of August, September, and October, on 
account of the terrible storms and rains, and in January and Feb- 
ruary on account of the furious N.E, and E.N.E. winds, called 
Papagayos.” This assertion, however, is denied by Mr, Robinson, 
who says that he has “ conversed with several mariners who have 
experienced them, and has been assured that they are trifling when 
compared with the dreadful hurricanes experienced among the 
Antilles.” “The Papagayos,” he says, “ are merely strong N.E. 
gales, which last about the same time during the winter season, as 
the northern gales in the gulf of Mexico. For more than half the 
year the seasons are perfectly tranquil, and more especially on the 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean ;”” and he has “ conversed with persons 
resident in the city of Leon, who assured him that for twenty years 
past, they had not experienced anything deserving the name of a’ 
hurricane.” ‘ 

There are in the archives of Madrid several French memoirs on 
the possibility of the junction of the lake of Nicaragua with the 
Pacific Ocean ; and the commerce carried on by our countrymen 
with Honduras and the Mosquito shore has contributed to awaken 
their attention also to this most important object. Several com- 
munications on the subject have been made to our Government by 
intelligent individuals who have resided in the Bay of Honduras, 
The most interesting memoir which has come to our knowledge 
was written by the late Bryan Edwards, but is not included among 
his published works. So deeply impressed was this celebrated man 
with the importance of Costa Rica to the British nation, and so 
convinced was he of the practicability of opening a communication 
between the two seas at this point, that he made use of the most 
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cogent and eloquent reasoning to induce our Government to 
seize the Isthmus of Costa Rica by conquest in war, or to obtain it 
by negotiation in peace. In fact, the immediate proximity of 
Jamaica, and our present commercial relations with the eastern 
coast of the isthmus render this a point of peculiar importance to 
the commercial interests of Great Britain. 

5. We come now to treat of the last point in our series, and that 
which is by many considered as the most advantageous. ‘The 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec is situate between the 16th and 1Sth 
degrees of north latitude. It includes the intendancy of Oaxaca 
and a part of that of Vera Cruz. Its greatest breadth is about 
125 miles, and its narrowest part contains the sources of the Rio 
Guasacualco, which discharges itself into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and those of the Rio Chimalapa and Tehuantepec, whose waters 
mix with the Pacific Ocean. The principal sources of these noble 
rivers. are distant from each other about five leagues, and the 
intervening space is occupied by a chain of mountains, which may 
be considered as a continuation of the Andes. These mountains 
appear in many places to have been rent asunder, as though by 
some violent convulsion of nature, forming deep chasms or ravines, 
filled during the rainy seascn by a vast body of water, which finds 
its way by the rivers into the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans; and 
the Indians even assert—and Mr, Robinson, who resided for some 
time at Oaxaea, declares his conviction of the possibility of the 
faet—that, when the waters are at their height, they actually pass 
with their canoes entirely through the isthmus. It would appear, 
from this natural union of the waters of the Guasacualeo, with 
these of the Chimalapa and Tehuantepec, that the project of 
forming an artificial communication between them might be car- 
ried iato effect; still, as we have no survey of the ground, it is 
impossible to speak with any certainty. There is, however, one 
very serious objection, which cannot be overlooked, namely, the 
difficulty of obtaining, in the course of the ravines, a level on 
which to cut a canal sufficiently capacious to give passage to ves- 
sels of large burden. 

The river Guasacualco is navigable for vessels of the largest 
size, to within twelve leagues of the navigable waters of the Chi- 
malapa and Tehuantepec. At its mouth is the most spacious and 
secure harbour on the whole coast of the Gulf of Mexico. There 
are. always over the bar, at its mouth, 22 feet of water, and it is 
even said, that, during the flood of the river, the bar occasionally 
shifts, and affords passages in five and six fathoms water. It was 
crossed some years ago by a Spanish ship of the line, called the 
Asia, which anchored in the port. The Tehuantepec, on the 
other coast, affords. passage for ships drawing 20 feet water, and it 
was.on this river that Cortez constructed the vessels which he 
sent under the command of Pedro de Alvarado, to conquer Gua- 
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timala ; consequently theré would be no difficulty in the naviga- 
tion of these two noble rivers. The possibility of uniting them 
by a canal capable of giving passage to large vessels, is alone 
questionable. Should this, on a careful survey, be found practi- 
cable, the flourishing state of the imtendancy of Oaxaca, its com- 
paratively numerous population, the fertility of its soil, the salu- 
brity of its climate, unequalled on the American continent, and 
the spirit and intelligence of its inhabitants, render the situation 
in the highest degree favourable for the execution of this grand 
project. 

The idea of such an undertaking has long been a favourite 
with the inhabitants of Oaxaca. So long ago as the year 1745, 
they presented a memorial to the Viceroy, praying him to repre- 
sent to the Court of Spain, the great advantages which would 
result from removing the great depdt of the commerce of Mexico, 
from Vera Cruz to Guasacualco. The memorialists explicitly 
declare, that a canal might be cut so as to unite the waters of 
the rivers before mentioned, and suggest that, at all events, 
should political reasons militate against this proposition, a great 
road might be made across the ridge, by means of which property 
could be transported in carriages at a moderate expense. hey 
propose also to open a traffic between the coast of Oaxaca and 
Manilla, and point out the great advantages which would be 
derived from throwing that trade open to all the Spanish ports, 
instead of restricting it to that of Acapulco. They then proceed 
to show the decided superiority of the port of Guasacualco over 
that of Vera Cruz, and to enumerate the great number of excel- 
lent ports along the coast of Oaxaca, in the Pacific Ocean. The 
whole Memoir is full of interesting information, and luminous 
argument; but these were points to which the government to 
whom it was addressed, were not in the habit of paying much 
attention. The various mercantile establishments which then 
monopolized the trade, immediately took the alarm, and put in 
motion every engine of intrigue to defeat the representations of 
the Oaxacans. They were of course successful; the memorial 
was placed rer, the secret royal archives of Madrid, and an 
order from the Court prohibited the parties from ever again 
renewing the subject, under pain of the royal displeasure; and 
stigmatized the memorialists as audacious innovators on the esta- 
blished regulations and commerce of the kingdom. 

The history of this interesting transaction affords an excellent 
ilustration, both of the liberal spirit and enlightened views of the 
Oaxacans, and of the policy by which the § anish Government 
were guided. Among all the viceroys to whom Spain has delegated 
the supreme power in Mexico, the Count de Revillagigedo and 
Don José Iturtigaray alone have shown the least regard fot the 
interests of the country which they governed, With both of these, 
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the project of uniting the waters of the Guasacualco with those of 
the Chimalapa and Tehuantepec was a favourite subject: they 
were convinced of its practicability, and made earnest representa- 
tions to the Court of Madrid to induce it to sanction the under- 
taking. All their applications, however, were of no avail; and, in 
the end, they both incurred the displeasure of their masters, for 
their liberal principles. But these days of American degradation 
are now past; the jealous spirit of the Cabinet of Madrid can no 
longer repress the energies of the Mexicans; they have burst 
asunder the chains which bound them to the barbarous policy of 
Spain ; and it cannot be doubted that they are ready and anxious 
to seize the opportunity of forwarding the work which is to render 
their country the great channel of communication between the 
Eastern and Western world. 

Such are the details which the present imperfect state of our 
information enables us to give, relative to the principal points at 
which it has been proposed to establish a communication between 
the two oceans. It cannot fail to strike the attention, even on a 
cursory review of them, that we are in want of the most essential 
data for ascertaining precisely the advantages of each. — It is ob- 
vious that the first step to be taken, in order to ensure success, 
would be to obtain an accurate survey of the country which is to 
be the seat of operations; and to determine precisely the various 
levels of the ground over which the communication is proposed to 
be made; and that, until these are ascertained, we are wandering 
by the glimmerings of a very uncertain light. In fact, with re- 
spect to this most important point, we have scarcely anything to 
guide us in forming a judgment, but the mere conjectures of tra- 
vellers, unsupported by any accurate observations. But, by what 
means is this indispensable preliminary to be attained ? Would it 
not be worthy of our government, of the government of that na- 
tion which, in all human probability, would profit most by such a 
communication, to take proper steps for ascertaining with certainty 
the points which offer the greatest facilities for its completion ? 
Would it not be worthy of them to employ in the investigation of 
this, the most important subject, in a commercial point of view, 
that can occupy their consideration, some portion of that atten- 
tion which has, of late years, been almost exclusively devoted to 
expeditions to the north, for the discovery of a passage, which, 
when discovered will be, to all purposes of international commu- 
nication, utterly useless: expeditions professedly scientific, and 
placed under the direction of men whose names rank deservedly 
high in the annals of science, but from whose labours in the barren 
soil to which they have been restricted, the benefits that have ac- 
crued to science have been of the most unimportant nature? If, 
however, they are of opinion that they are more profitably occupied 
in pursuing these idle speculations, and refuse to lend their assist- 
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ance towards the execution of this stupendous undertaking, we 
may confidently expect that other governments will not neglect the 
present favourable crisis. Such, indeed, is the interest which this 
project has excited among the citizens of the United States, that it 
is asserted that one of the states of the Union has actually offered 
to sustain the entire expense of carrying it into execution: and it 
cannot be doubted, that a nation which will derive from it such 
splendid advantages, inferior only to those which would accrue to 
this country, will neglect no opportunity of promoting it. 

Thus then the matter rests at present. In this stage of the in- 
vestigation, it would perhaps be premature to inquire into the de- 
tail of the means by which this grand project is to be finally 
completed ; to point out with how much ease labourers might be 
obtained to carry on the work 5 or to decide from what source, 
whether of a public or private nature, the necessary funds ought 
to be provided. The latter point, indeed, would involve us, on the 
supposition of national proprietorship, in an extended discussion of 
the probable consequences which would result to the world at large, 
from the various modifications of policy by which the nation, which 
would thus acquire the greatest facilities for carrying on the most 
extensive commerce on the surface of the globe, might be actuated; 
and which might even close to the rest of the world a passage which 
ought only to exist for the common benefit of mankind. On the 
other hand, on the supposition of a joint stock company, although 
little hesitation would be required, in pronouncing that a more pro- 
ductive stock could not well be contemplated, yet there are many 
serious objections to this mode, which would require to be carefully 
investigated before such a company should be formed. It would 
be superfluous also to attempt to enumerate the incalculable results 
which would flow from the opening of this passage, not to the mer- 
chant alone, but to the Christian, the philosopher, and the politi- 
cian; who are all equally interested in the consummation of a 
project, which would place as it were within the focus of civilization, 
and expose to its influence, the interesting islands of the South 
Sea, the hitherto unexplored regions of the western coast of North 
America, and more especially the vast and semi-barbarous empires 
of the east of Asia, those splendid monuments of veneration for 
existing institutions and dread of innovation. 

We shall here quit the subject, satisfied with having recalled the 
public attention to this most important undertaking ; which, we 
may venture to predict, will ere long receive that serious considera< 
tion to which it is so justly entitled, 
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Most books are written as if mankind had nothing to do but 
to read: they are endless in amplification and circumstance. It 
is impossible to calculate upon coming to the end of them. This 
has arisen from men having an equal affection for all their ideas ; 
like Abraham, they are unwilling to cast out the bond-woman and 
her child, although they be not of the true stirp, nor at all calcu- 
lated to inherit the promised land with Isaac. There is another 
praiseworthy reason for this equal treatment of ideas. Most men’s 
minds are like inns, filled with strangers and sojourners, who as 
long as they are worth anything, are not to be treated worse than 
the children of the family. From a constant habit, therefore, of 
looking upon all inmates of their brain as on an equality, writers 
come at length to observe very little real distinction between them; 
and when occasion offers, use them without any unjust preference 
or favouritism. Hence proceeds the effect of which we complain. 

The only natural remedy for this evil would be to awaken the 
old, unfashionable love of fame. No other motive will keep men 
to the earnest worship of the Graces. No other light can burn 
on with vigour to the end of the race, or lighten the burden of 
dejection, or make glad the face of affliction and sorrow. It is the 
sweet gale that carries on the weary bark to the haven of a life of 
toil. 

The people of the East are no niggards in the distribution of 
fame. Their commendations are rather above, than below par; 
but when only bestowed upon real excellence, there results no evil 
consequence. ‘This disposition of theirs, is indeed the strongest 
excitement which in despotic countries could at all lead men into 
the track of study; but, uniting with the natural thirst of know- 
ledge, and acting upon those inflammable temperaments which 
curiosity moves, it has ever been found sufficient to give rise to 
every species of lighter excellence. 

At present we will confine what we have to say to the Tales and. 
Apologues of the East, and to such European imitations as have 
approached most nearly to their peculiar merits. 

he first excellence of productions of this kind is an air of 
reality, because it is the real substratum upon which all the interest 
we take i in them reposes; nor is this air dissipated by the use of 
supernatural machinery, so long as there is a reserve and uniformity 
in its operation, which preserves that likelihood required by the 
mind in every action whatever. The question in the understanding 
is not whether such or such beings exist, but granting that, toge- 
ther with the necessary degree of power, whether they w ould con- 
duct themselves in this or that manner. If their supposed power 
be competent, and their nature consonant to their deeds, we 
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inquire no further, but admit their agency, and pursue their ad- 
ventures with much the same anxiety as we do those of our fellow 
mortals, Fancy knows no impossibility; but contradictions check 
and impede her progress. She is not therefore offended at the 
existence, but at the ill use and unskilful management of super- 
natural machinery. 

This is most apparent in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Nowhere is there a more violent or startling mythology employed. 
The land you tread on is Wonder’s own patrimony; genii, magi- 
cians, fairies, rattle by you as familiarly as failen leaves in autumn. 
But these beings have their laws, their manners, modes, likings, 
and dislikings, as well as other people, and are perfectly natural 
in the acting and expression of them. You are therefore quite 
reconciled to their existence, and never suffer one meddling doubt 
to interrupt the tenor of your creed. In truth you never know 
exactly whether you believe or disbelieve a thing, till it become a 
matter of duty to yield your credit to it; but then scepticism is 
sure to come in, and put a serious face upon the matter. In such 
cases you soon find out what you think. 

The second thing which distinguishes these productions is their 
humour, and exact imitation of life. In common works these two 
qualities, as if they were divided by some natural antipathy, shun 
or drive out each other :—humour, arising out of exaggeration; and 
correct imitation, from laboriousness of detail. But here both 
are cheerful guests at the same board: they agree, and reflect 
light and facility on each other’s labours. ‘This union is the charm 
of story. The humour which peeps forth through the periods of 
the Arabian Nights, is not a coarse clown taking aim at your 
gravity with ostentatious rudeness ; but a perfectly polished com- 
panion, who, from the very constitution of his nature, gathers up 
the more pleasing sprigs of the ludicrous which lie seattered over 
the face of things, to make a nosegay for your entertainment. 
The porters of Bagdad are fine sprightly fellows, whose company 
even ladies of the first fashion in those days did not think amiss. 
The one, for instance, who figures in the introduction to the story 
of the Three Calenders. ‘“ My good lady,” said he to Amine, 
who had purchased so much wine, apricots, lilies, jessamin, pis- 
tachio nuts, &c. for him to put in his basket, “ you ought to have 
given me notice that you had so much provision to carry, and then 
I would have got a horse, or rather a camel, to have carried 
them.” The porter’s humour, however, does not save his bones; 
for though the lady laughs at it, she is incorrigible in buying 
victuals, and goes on heaping his basket with “ cloves, | musk, 
pepper, ginger, ambergris, and several other Indian spices.” One 
already sees that a feast and an adventure are upon the anvil; and 
is anxious that the lady would hasten her marketing and carry us 
home with her, The current of our curiosity goes on deepening 
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at every line. We come up to the “ magnificent house, whose 
front was adorned with fine columns, and which had a gate of 
ivory.” Virgil’s door of dreams never led to anything more de- 
lightful. We meet Zobeide, the celebrated Zobeide, and her sister 
Safia, as soon as we enter; we are delighted with “ thrones of 
amber, columns of ebony,” &c. but more than all with the lively 
dialogue which ensues between the three sisters and this most for- 
tunate porter. He is not satisfied with being well paid for carry- 
ing the “ camel’s burden” of provisions, but, seeing no man in 
the palace, is seized with a desire of partaking of their entertain- 
ment, and humourously excuses his boldness by observing, “ that 
a company of women without men must be as melancholy as a 
company of men without women. ‘To this he added several 
other pleasant things to prove the Bagdad proverb, ‘ that one is 
never well at table, except there be four in company;’ and thence 
concluded, that since there were but three, they had need of a 
fourth.” 

In this story, notwithstanding that the events which-follow are 
the most marvellous in the work, the mind is gradually led off from 
nature and life through such a scene of humour, incident, and 
curiosity, that, like a traveller descending the imperceptible slope 
of some hill, it perceives not when it has descended upon the 
piain of impossibility. 

The conversations which take place, too, are highly dramatic; 
full of wit and vivacity, and plainly bespeaking the hand of some 
prose Shakspeare. One is never wearied with them, for they are 
truly part of the story, disclosing or hastening, or altogether 
giving rise to the events. One speech is not made for the mere 
purpose of dragging on a reply, but every thing springs out of the 
texture of the circumstances, and savours of time and place. 
They are full, likewise, of those aphorisms, sayings, proverbs, &c. 
so much cultivated and admired in the East. Wit shoots about 
dike a wild falcon, seeming to strike down the game of its own 
accord. It is extremely natural and refined, and gives one a very 
high notion of the polish and pleasantry of those days. 

In the beginning of the story of Sindbad, looked upon by many 
as a mere tale of the nursery, there is illustrated, by a piece of wise 
conduct in that experienced traveller, one of the finest suggestions 
of ancient wisdom. That “ Sailor” par eminence, as is well known, 
had amassed great riches in his voyages ; and in the evening of his 
days, being of a magnificent and feastful humour, he retired to a 
pleasant part of Bagdad to enjoy himself. A porter passing one 
day before his door, was invited by the western breeze, and the 
pavement of the street being sprinkled with rose-water, to rest 
himself. The magnificence of the house, the music which he heard 
within, the fine savour of delicious viands which issued forth, 
threw him into a temper of moralizing aloud upon the unequal 
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conditions of men. He wondered what Sindbad had done, that 
Providence should thus have heaped its favours upon him, while 
to himself nothing but labour and misery had been allotted. The 
venerable mariner hears his complaint from the window, and send- 
ing one of his servants to fetch him in, undertakes to disarm the 
envy of the city, represented in this porter, as well by an act of 
generosity, as by showing that in reality his fortune had not, upon 
the whole, been so very enviable. ‘To prove this, he relates his 
adventures—his calamities—his sufferings. In the sequel, there- 
fore, the porter finds, that his own condition is by no means so 
bad as he had believed, and no longer envies Sindbad the posses- 
sion of his great riches. 

The machinery of these tales is altogether necessary for reach- 
ing the end which it is evident the writer proposed to himself. 
He wished to place man rapidly in a series of positions, which no 
possible course of events, without supernatural agency, could ever 
lead him to; and seeing that it was less improbable that the com- 
mon laws of nature should be altered by superior beings, than that 
they should give way without any visible cause (as in our novels), 
he chose to give up the marvellous to the direction of genii, &e. 
and reserved to himself the development of the passions and 
effects produced by it in the personages of his story. 

This being admitted, what graceful fiction do we not find in 
them! The characters, most commonly amiable, and full of 
enthusiasm, are fitted with the utmost nicety to the events.—If 
unfortunate, their piety and patience reconcile them to it; if 
rich, they are generous or extravagant, according to their temper ; 
if honoured with supernatural visitation, they act with coolness, 
and endeavour to make the most of the circumstance. Above all 
things they are credible, and void of caricature. ‘Turn to the 
story of Noureddin and the Fair Persian, or to that of Ganem, 
surnamed Love’s Slave, and all we say will be intelligible. 

Another feature is the exquisite description of palaces, gardens, 
mosques, and all the rich variety of external nature, with which 
they abound. The perfect landscapes which might be painted 
from scenes depicted to the mind in these tales are almost infinite : 
—the vast and solitary cemeteries lying in the still moonlight, or 
only disturbed by the foot of some magician, or unfortunate, seek- 
ing for repose among the tomhs; the desert, specked with camels, 
or banditti; the far uninhabited isle receiving the shipwrecked 
mariner; mountains “ whose heads touch heaven” with barren 
billows ever dashing at their feet ; rich plains studded with cities ; 
and meadows with lowing herds upon their bosoms. Such are 
some of the elements of its pictures; and they are wrought out 
with a genius and taste not to be equalled by many prose writers. 
The indistinctness complained of in descriptions has no place here. 
The scene rises up before the mind with all the truth of a 
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camera obscura; and, for this reason, may be treasured up in the 
memory, and made the subject of comparison with actual nature. 
All other Eastern Tales have one thing in common with these— 
and that is, naiveté of manner. They seem frankly to disclose all 
they know, and to be as eager as the reader to come at the clue 
and catastrophe of the story. This is the perfection of tale- 
writing. One does not like to see an author assume airs of con- 
sequence, because he happens to see further than the reader into 
his own inventions; it turns off the zest of inquiry from the events, 
to the ability of their contriver, and obliges us to exert ourselves 
in order that we may not be cheated into too much admiration. 
The secret cause of our considering that to be the perfection of 
art in writing, which involves and conceals itself in the integu- 
ments of its own excellence is the innate hatred we all bear to 
power and external influence. We would be independent, if we 
could, of all other minds; and to be subjected, for our instruc- 
tion or amusement, to the caprice of other men, is a servitude by 
no means pleasing. Hence the universal disesteem of an arro- 
gant writer, and the love approaching to veneration which we 
experience for those, who, with the humility of true policy, have 
seemed to set forth their high ideas with a shrinking modesty 
and diffidence. Power is never so safely exerted as when it acts 


invisibly, or comes up to you with a reluctant and unobtrusive 
step. Those great writers who have grown into the most un- 


limited fame, and who are never looked into but they influence 
and sway the reader, have ever been observed to bear themselves 
with simplicity and meekness. Their wisdom is curtailed of its 
pomp; and when it would take possession of the heart, it is not 
in the guise of an officer of justice, with his forces following at 
his heels,—it comes, a quiet pilgrim leaning upon his staff, his 
fair garments redolent of other lands and skies. 

Whatever the Orientals say in their stories, has something of 
this air about it. But if, as sometimes happens, knowledge be 
directly to be set forth and made the subject of praise, like Homer 
they have their Nestors, who dispense it securely beneath the 
shelter of age. We rarely see the incongruity of youth professing 
extreme sagacity. Besides, as if they had taken a lesson of our 
old critics on the Epic Poem, every tale has generally for its aim 
the illustration of some point in morality—Sometimes it is 
destiny, which sweeps, like a hurricane, man and all his helpless 
concerns before it; sometimes conduct and virtue lead to eminence 
and splendour ; then it is keen wit or blameless stratagem that 
prevails ; anon you see the excellence of the virtuous man melt 
away before the furnace of worldly manners and maxims. 

One circumstance in these Tales would naturally lead one to 
suspect that some great revolution had taken place in eastern 
manners since the times they relate to—we mean the free inter- 
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re, ' course between the men and women which they constantly exhibit. 
— A But as refinements in manners arise from superior knowledge, 
all we may suppose, perhaps, that in the time of Haroun Al Raschid, 
lue ) and his immediate successors, women were allowed much greater 
le- “ freedom than the ignorance of after-times thought politic to grant 
yn- ‘ them. Haroun’s own sister, whom he treated with so much cruelty 
ito d and injustice, was a woman of great wit, and a fine poetess. She 
ts, was not educated for seclusion. Her powers of conversation were 
yes so great, that the Caliph could not forego the delight of having 
’ her near him. All this bespeaks not only cultivation, but the use 
of . and habitude of speaking. , 
u- The chief beauty, indeed, of the Arabian Nights, may be said 
to to spring from its female characters. The part they act, however, 
we resembles not the course of life of European women; it is not a 
c- cold routine of visiting and parties, but a deep, mysterious, and 
by often tragical path. But if sometimes they seek after amusement 
o- or pleasure, their mirth becomes extravagant—their passions ac- 
ve quire a degree of fury. This goes to show that they moved in an 
ve unusual element, and experienced extraordinary excitements from 
ty the presence of new objects and vicissitudes of life. 
ts But in Arabia, the condition of women never resembled that 
ye of the other females of Asia. They were always free, and often 
i- engaged in the active business of life. Cadijah, Mohammed’s first 
e wife, carried on a considerable trade with Syria; and in his wars 
eS and quarrels we find women constantly upon the scene. Nay, 
ts they were sometimes renowned for policy or knowledge of affairs, 
ot and the greatest generals and politicians came frequently to con- 
it sult with them about matters of the highest moment. It is rea- 
is sonable to conclude that the Arabian Caliphs carried with them 
in their conquests the primitive and simple manners of their 
of country, and did not think of immuring their women, until foreign 
e notions worked their way in their minds. ‘The Ommiades were 
T particularly remarkable for this simplicity; never even employing 
e a vizier, but transacting all their affairs themselves, in the manner 
"4 of the patriarchs. 
r It may be presumed, therefore, that while Bagdad was the seat 


? of the Caliphs, this relique of Arabian manners subsisted among 
the people; and that the author of these celebrated tales being 
himself an Arab, it was natural for him to perpetuate the memory 
of his country’s customs, in preference to those barbarous usages 
Which were afterwards adopted. 

The changes which time has wrought in these people, is the 
principal cause why the pictures that are given us of them in the 
Arabian Nights are suspected of being fictitious, or, at best, vastly 
exaggerated. But it should be remembered, that in the time of 
the Caliph Al Mamoun, the city of Bagdad alone contained fifty 
public libraries, and that the principal Greek and Roman classics 
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were in the hands of the Arabs in their own language. Books 
were sought, and the sciences cultivated with the utmost avidity; 
and it would not, perhaps, be too much to say, that the Caliph’s 
porters were better instructed in those days, than at present the 
king of Persia’s chamberlains. The high civilization of the 
Greeks, before the reign of Alexander, and the immense number 
of its sages, would méet with nothing but disbelief, were it not 
placed beyond contestation by the books they have left us; and 
could we read the remains of that flourishing period of Ara- 
bian science and literature, there is little doubt but the nation 
would be considerably raised in our esteem, 

This testimony of history in favour of the correctness of the 
Arabian Nights, is confirmed by M. Galland, the French Trans- 
lator, who first made them known in Europe. He observes, 
that though the author be altogether unknown, (what a_re- 
proach to his age and country!) yet are they so exquisitely 
true to nature, and the manners of the various people they de- 
scribe, that even a residence among the very nations themselves 
could add nothing to the knowledge which might be obtained 
from studying them. His opinion ought to have the more weight, 
inasmuch as he lived many years in the East, and was every way 
competent to judge. it is to be regretted that, entertaining so high 
an opinion of them as he did, (he pronounces them the most. per- 
fect compositions of the kind in any language,) he should, not- 
withstanding, have omitted many of the stories; for although it 
may reasonably be concluded he did not reject the best, still 
nothing from so good a source could have wanted interest. The 
same magnificent invention which perfectly transports the imagi- 
nation in the great stories, is still visible in the lesser, making 
strongly against the opinion that, like our old miscellanies, they 
are “ by various hands.” We cannot believe that these Homeric 
remains of the East are the labours of any “ literary society’’— 
they have every appearance of having undergone gestation in the 
same brain—of having been poured forth from the same prolific 
matrix, with the stamp of brotherhood upon them. It is likely 
enough that their inventor wrought, in many cases, upon the frame 
of popular traditions, for in all countries genius has done so with 
success. We all love to see the rude delights of the nursery, or 
paternal fire-side, meet us again in manhood, re-cast into so ele- 
gant a form by genius, that we can be familiar with them without 
fear of ridicule. They bring with them that “sunshine of the 
breast,” of which we catch so few glimpses from the highway 
of life. Homer, the tragic poets of Greece, and our own Shak- 
spare, have worked miracles by the force of this feeling alone. 
Imitation may lead men into the way when it has once been 
opened; but nothing but genius could at first have sought out 
this hidden little path to the heart; for common minds admire far 
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more than such ways, the loftier pretensions of declamation, and 
care not for your good esteem if unaccompanied by wonder. 
Genius comes like a friend, no matter how unnoticed by the 
crowd, so it take possession of your affection. 

With what delight must the Oriental nations look into this 
noble chronicle of their happy days! How must the Arab exult 
at seeing the pomp and glory of his nation deposited in so im- 
perishable a record! For where, alas! is the splendour of the 
Caliphs, their palaces, gardens, retinues, armies, to be found fresh 
as things of yesterday, but in the pages of this immortal work! 
There Bagdad stands, there the Tigris rolls its pure waters; and 
Haroun Al Raschid, Giafar, and Mesrour, go their nightly rounds 
as regularly as ever. We are unwilling to persuade ourselves that 
things like these have passed away—and were we travelling through 
the country itself, we should perhaps, in Mr. Wordsworth’s spirit, 
leave Bagdad unvisited, as a delicate cate for the imagination to 
feast on as long as life. 

But we have been led by this great work to pass over other 
Eastern productions of the same kind, which, though inferior, are 
yet well worthy of notice. We shall, however, return to the sub- 
ject again, and together with the tales, make some observations on 
the beautiful and ingenious Apologues which resemble them. The 
latter are still less known, perhaps, and therefore a more fertile 
field for criticism. 





INTERIOR OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By William J. Burchell, 
Esq. Vol. 11. with numerous Engravings, 4to, pp. 648. 


Wirnu the first volume of this admirable work, most of our readers, 
we doubt not, have been long acquainted; and to all who have 
seen it, whatever may be their particular pursuits, we are convinced 
it has proved a source of pleasure and information. The second 
volume, which is now presented to the public, is not inferior to the 
preceding one. It is equally full of popular information; with 
which it combines notices of those extensive researches into zoo- 
logy and botany which secure to it the approbation of the natu- 
ralist. As the volume itself will not be easily accessible to many 
of our distant readers, we shall perhaps perform an acceptable 
service in giving the following abstract of the author’s route and 
adventures. 

Departing from Klaarwater, with a party consisting of six Hot- 
tentots, a Bushman, and a Bachapin, which was afterwards joined 
by several other Bushmen, the first consideration of the traveller was 
to avoid encumbering himself with any baggage, except such as was 
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absolutely indispensable. A small tin pot and a tea-kettle formed 
the whole of his cooking apparatus ; and a quantity of tobacco, in- 
tended principally for presents, with five sheep, were the stores 
laid in for the journey. The remainder of their baggage consisted 
of watchcoats, arms, and ammunition ; together with three blan- 
kets, an umbrella, and two tin boxes; one to hold papers, compass, 
&c.; and the other, a small change of linen, with a few medicines, 
particularly volatile alkali for Mr. Burchell’s use. 

The river Gariep was crossed on a raft at two trips; the wag- 
gon, oxen, &c. being, after all the reductions, rather a lumbering 
equipage. The party soon after arrived at the Braakriver, along 
the channel of which (then a string of ponds or pools,) their route 
fortunately lay for some distance. They were shortly joined by 
Kaabi, a isteniens of some consequence ; and after a journey of 
five days, the average rate of which was three miles and a half an 
hour, they arrived at the kraal of their friendly companion. This 
consisted of twenty huts, placed in an irregular cirele, and con- 
tained about one hundred and twenty inhabitants; two-thirds of 
whom were females. It is esteemed one of the largest kraals of 
the Bushmen of this portion of the Cisgariepine. The situation is 
such as is generally chosen for preventing hostile surprise, on the 
top of a hill; without any object to prevent a distant view in every 
direction. His residence here enabled the author to obtain many 
curious particulars relative to the customs and manners of life of 
the Bushmen, which are given at considerable length, and much 
of which was obtained from the women, who were particularly 
communicative. 

Departing from Kaabi’s kraal, after a residence of several days, 
Mr. Burchell resumed his route, and arrived on the third day at ano- 
ther; the chief of which was distinguished by wearing the head of a 
crow fixed upon the top of hishair. This singular distinction pro- 
cured for him, from the Hottentots, who are extremely ready at 
nick-names, the appellation of oud Kraai-kop (old Crow-head) ; 
and affixed to his residence the denomination of Kraai-kop Kraal. 
In this, as in the former village, the friendly dispositions of the 
natives were conciliated by a present of tobacco to each indivi- 
dual ; and a very moderate portion was found sufficient to produce 
the warmest gratitude. This kraal is much less important in point 
of riches and population than the one last visited. Remaining 
at this station only one night, the party again advanced; and 
arrived on the sixth day at the borders of the colony, in that divi- 
sion of the Graaffreynet which is called Achter Schneeuwberg, 

(behind the Snow Mountains). The boorish treatment here met 


with from the first farm which they reached is forcibly complained 
of. Not even shelter was afforded to the travellers, who were com- 
pelled to pass the night in the manner which they had been ac- 
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customed to, while in what are called the savage districts. 
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their arrival, however, on the following evening at another farmer’s, 
the utmost hospitality was evinced. 

The passage of the Schneeuwberg mountains was attended with 
considerable difficulties ; and the continued rain, combined with 
the intensity of the cold, so grievously affected several of the Hot- 
tentots, who had been accustomed only to a warm climate, that 
fears were entertained for their lives. A young Bushman, in par- 
ticular, was so severely attacked by the cold, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could be preserved ; and so much time was lost 
in consequence, that the party were under the necessity of remain- 
ing the whole night exposed to the utmost inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and unable even to keep up a fire. A cold, which the author 
had previously laboured under, was considerably jncreased ; and on 
the following day, after descending the mountains, his fever was so 
much aggravated, as to confine him to his bed. This, however, 
soon gave way; and on the second day after, the 25th of March, 
Mr. Burchell entered Graaffreynet. 

Graaffreynet is situated in the heart of a country, productive in 
cattle and corn, and surrounded by a fertile soil; it enjoys abun- 
dance of water, and a healthy climate. With these advantages, jit 
has been rapidly increasing during the last seven years, from a 
village into a town; while the population and property of the 
whole district have been doubled within the same period. Here the 
author was detained upwards of a month, by continual disappoint- 
ments which he experienced in fulfilling the principal object he 
had proposed to himself in his journey hither,—the procuring an 
additional number of Hottentots: but having eventually succeeded 
in obtaining the services of only one, and there being no prospect 

of a further accession, he again resumed his journey, on his return 
to Klaarwater, where he arrived in twenty-six days. The route 
pursued on this occasion, was nearly similar to the preceding, and 
the kraals were again visited. That of Kaabi was found to have 
been removed to several miles distance from its former situation ; 
and a considerable addition of cattle, which had probably been 
stolen from the colonists, had been made to its stock. The pas- 
sage of the Gariep was again made with some difficulty, and not 
without personal risk to Mr. Burchell himself. 

On the 6th of June, the journey to the interior was again re- 
sumed ; and on the 18th, the party passed the Sensavan, a remark- 
able rock, to which all the surrounding nations repair for a supply 
of the sibils, a powder with which they are accustomed to rub 
themselves, and which they reckon so highly ornamental. It is 
prepared simply by grinding with grease, and is ther. rubbed over 
the body, and particularly the head, where it is used so freely, that 
the hair clotted with an accumulation of it, resembles lumps of 
the mineral. A Bachapin thus ornamented, is in full dress; but the 
author considers that this practice may be of real utility to these 
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who do not wear caps, by protecting the head from the powerful 
effects of a burning sun, as it equally does from wet and cold. The 
dark red colour which it produces is well known ; but it is also 
intermixed with shining particles, which render it difficult to imi- 
tate it correctly in painting ; Mr. Burchell has, therefore, in his por- 
traits of the natives, made use of a preparation from the mineral 
itself. The country through which they now began to pass be- 
came exceedingly rocky, subjecting the waggon to much severe 
jolting, which continued for several days, until their arrival at the 
Kamhanni mountains, which form the line of separation between 
the Hottentots and the Caffres. 

Several days were spent on the banks of the Makkwarin river, 
which the travellers reached on the second day after passing the 
Kamhanni mountains ; during which they were visited by several 
straggling Bachapins. ‘This time was principally employed in pre- 
parations, and in hunting: one antelope in particular was shot (4. 
lunata, a new species, of which only one was seen). ‘The skin of 
this, together with many others of almost equal variety, presented 
with the greatest liberality to the British Museum by Mr. Bur- 
chell on his return, he most feelingly states in a note, that he had 
recently seen in a state of complete destruction ; better, he says, 
would it have been, had it been left to be devoured by insects in 
the deserts of Africa, than to have been brought to perish in a 
similar manner in London ! 

The great plain of Litakun occupied several days in passing. As 
the author approached the town, of the size of which he had been 
unable from previous information to form any satisfactory idea, the 
numerous tracks tending in that direction began to awaken his at- 
tention to its unexpected magnitude. At he advanced nearer, the 
multitude of houses rising into view as far as he could see, as well 
as their novel form and character, excited his astonishment. They 
occupied, in detached groupes, a portion of the plain, not less than 
a mile and a half in diameter ; and the spaces between the houses 
were sparingly covered with low bushes and a half- trampled herb- 
age, intermixed occasionally with a few trees. From the first 
houses which he passed, the inhabitants poured out to meet him, 
and they increased into an immense crowd as he proceeded on his 
way to the house of the chief, Mattivi. Here, after a halt of seve- 
ral minutes, Mattivi was pointed out to him among the crowd, 
in outward appearance differing in no respect from those by whom 
he was surrounded. He wore an ordinary leathern cloak, and was 
ornamented round the neck with a thick necklace of twisted sinews, 
one string of large beads, alternately white and purple, and several 
small cords, from which, conformably to general custom, a com- 
mon knife of Bichuana manufacture was suspended. He was bare- 
footed, and wore nothing on the head ; but his hair was plastered 
with a thick covering of grease mixed with sibil, which caused it 
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to shine with perfect metallic lustre. On his left arm, above the 
elbow, were five broad rings of ivory. He stood perfectly still, and 
spoke very little, the conversation being carried on through the me- 
dium of the Bachapin who accompanied Mr. Burchell. After about 
ten minutes, the Chief expressed a wish that they should sit, which 
being complied with, the traveller explained his object in journeying 
to Litakun, and his wish to remain there some time; to which the 
Chief assented : soon after which, he left the circle in which they 
had been sitting, and went into his house, returning in a few 
minutes with a calabash of milk, which he presented to Mr. Burchell 
without speaking ; but intimating by his gestures that it was pre- 
sented as a testimony of friendly feeling. ‘The interview lasted on 
the whole about three quarters of an hour. At subsequent private 
interviews, Mattivi became more familiar; but in public, and when 
surrounded by his Council, his gravity was always resumed. To- 
dacco and snuff here, as in other parts of the interior, were the 
articles most generally sought after; but the request of a gun Was 
one which was not parried without considerable difficulty in the first 
instance, and which was afterwards rendered successful by a mix- 
ture of intimidation and trickery, much to the annoyance of our tra- 
veller. ‘The present reserved for Mattivi consisted of beads, tobacco, 
a brass pocket tinder-box, a snuff-box, a gilt chain, a cotton hand- 
kerchief, and a sheath knife ; with which he expressed himself 
highly gratified, promising in return to reserve for his guest, 
when he should come again, all the elephants’ teeth he could 
procure. 

During his stay at Litakun, which lasted for three weeks, Mr. 
Burchell was extremely annoyed by the systematic and unceasing 
begging to which he was exposed ; and by the attempts at trickery 
and over-reaching which attended all bartering with the Bachapins. 
But still more vexatious, and in some instances almost alarming, 
were the insubordination and laziness of his Hottentots, which had 
increased to a serious degree. Yet even with these disadvantages, 
and the continual harassing to which they subjected him, he was 
enabled to observe, and to derive much interesting information on 
the manners of the Bachapins; for which we must refer to the 
work itself. We cannot, however, omit to mention the existence 
of a blacksmith at Litakun, several specimens of whose work, made 
with tolerable exactness, considering the rudeness of his tools of 
his own invention, were brought home by Mr. Burchell. 

At the departure from Litakun the narrative of the travels 
ceases ; the two subsequent chapters, which complete the volume, 
being devoted to details connected with the town of Litakun, its 
history, regulations, population, domestic arrangements, &c. which 
are treated of in the first; while the second embraces a general 
description of the Bachapins ; their government, ornaments, uten- 
sils, language, arts, amusements, &c. This last, though intended 
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more especially for an account of the Bachapins, will be found in 
most cases applicable to the other Bichuana nations, and will fur- 
nish a generally correct idea of some of the principal features in the 
character of the whole Caffre race. . 
Having thus laid before the reader a general outline of one of the 
most interesting volumes which have of late been submitted to 7 
public, we feel bound to invite our friends to participate in the 
pleasure which we have derived from its perusal. The i 
plates by which it is illustrated are extremely well executed, an 
confer great credit on the author, whose varied talents have pro- 
duced a work which in genuine merit has rarely been excelled. 


UNREQUITED LOVE. 


® 


Yr wot not, lady, that the pang 
Which love inflicteth, sinketh deep ; 
The reckless poison, whence it sprang 
Returning not, doth swiftly creep 
From vein to vein ; commencing where 
Slide in the images of things 
Unspeakably dissimilar ; 

And, darting thence its serpent stings, 
Doth round the fount of being play, 
Disturbing at its source the stream 
That erst imbibed the infant day 
With wave as pure as is its beam. 


Il. 
Ye wot not that in vain I rove 
With hound and horn the forest gray, 
Heedless of many a faithful dove 
That coos upon the morning spray, 
While yet its back is wet with dew, 
That, coloured by the orient sun, 
Shines brighter on its downy blue, 
Than jewels on a monarch’s throne. 


Ill. 


But would you, lady, ride with me 

Along the airy mountain’s brow, 

My love-worn heart would lighter be 
Than any heart that beats below. 

The earth, the sun, the buoyant air, 
Contentment to that heart would give, 
Would you, sweet maid, but smiling share 
Our being’s best prerogative. 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA, 


No. 3.—Tartary. 


Tue characters of nations are best studied in their institutions. 
In these their permanent and natural tendency is brought fully 
under the eye of observation ; for if there be any energy or intel- 
ligence in a people, it must naturally be exerted in those things 
which concern its being and continuance. Nations, however, like 
those which from time immemorial have inhabited the Higher 
Asia, are rather governed by chance, than by any political system 
or principles; and are carried, in a few years, through every di- 
versity of government, by the stream of vicissitude. The vast 
plains which they inhabit, covered by innumerable tribes, resem- 
ble the sea, where the waves are driven now here, now there, 
the force and variation of the winds. Nations upon that te 
scene have been confounded, or melted down into each other, 
with the rapidity of thought. People, who yesterday were power- 
ful and flourishing, to-day are no more, or are become slaves and 
ministers of destruction to others. Cities and palaces have disap- 
peared, like the verdure of spring before the locust-clouds from 
the desert ; and ignorance and brutality have reposed upon the 
ruins of sciences and arts. Still there have always existed some 
rude laws and institutions among the nations of Tartary ; but it is 
doubtful, whether it be possible to attain any very exact know- 
ledge of their nature. For up to a very late period they had no 
native writers; and foreigners passing hastily through the coun- 
try, could in reality only make conjectures concerning the princi- 
ples of its policy, and the reasons of its customs and laws. Be- 
sides, few travellers are statesmen enough to collect or understand 
the elements of a strange polity, or to perceive what stands on 
opinion and ancient prejudices, and what on actual and positive 
laws. They are always making comparisons with the institutions 
and customs of their own country, generally to the prejudice, and 
always tending to the misrepresentation, of the country they survey. 
From reading the greater part of what has been written on the 
Tartars, one might be led to believe, unless he used much caution, 
that they subsisted without any government at all; and that they 
were kept together in society by some miraculous means. We 
see some of their actions; but, disunited from all their intermedi- 
aries, they seem independent of each other, and to be the result 
of no intelligible motive. But we must devest ourselves of numer- 
ous prejudices, or peculiarities of mind, arising from our European 
relations, before we can perceive with clearness the nature and re- 
lative power of a Tartar’s motive. We must know all his wants, 
and see with his eyes the importance of satisfying them. We 
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must calculate the amount of his ideas, and confine ourselves 
strictly to the views of nature and society which his limited con- 
ceptions allow him to take. We must not lend him our dis- 
coveries and advancement in knowledge, and then wonder at that 
inconsistercy of conduct, and strange perversion of means which 
only exist in our minds. 

In inquiring, therefore, concerning the nature of those princi- 
ples by which this vast country of 'Tartary is governed, it will be 
requisite to keep an extreme watchfulness over that propensity, 
common to us all, for filling up, and giving a fictitious complete- 
ness to what we find deficierit. It is better in these matters, that 
whatever imperfection or inconsistency exists, should be left ap- 
parent, that we may be the better able to judge what manner of 
minds gave birth to the subject of our inquiries. People, how- 
ever, who have one or two favourite ideas, by which they expect 
tojsolve all difficulties, whether in legislation or manners, never 
follow this plan. They advance positions, and then go in search 
of facts which may be made to support them; instead, as truth 
demands, of establishing positions upon previous analyses of facts. 
Many of our older writers, through a portion of this spirit, main- 
tained that the patriarchal government is the government of na- 
ture ; and that men enjoy under it every rational species of liberty. 
The estimate which experience will compel us to make of Tartar 
freedom will decide this question. 

Most of those who have undertaken to speak of the excellence of 
the various forms of government, when compared with each other,. 
have been particularly anxious to point out the evils which attended 
the rapid changes and revolutions of the old democracies; deciding 
against the popular form of government on account of those changes. 
If their reasoning be admitted, the patriarchal, or simple monarch- 
ical form, must be allowed to be the worst of all; for the 
atrocities of all the democracies that have ever existed in the 
world, would sink into nothing, if weighed against those, which, 
by that form, have been entailed on Tartary alone. 

The earliest accounts that have been transmitted to us of the af- 
fairs of Tartary, represent it in a state of anarchy and perpetual 
change ; and although it be their enemies, the Chinese, who have 
drawn up these relations, we have no reason in this instance to 
question their veracity. ‘The author of the very learned History of 
the Huns has afforded us a demonstration of the fact, in the tables 
he has drawn up of the numerous dynasties which have governed 
or tyrannized over it, But although the Chinese were sufficiently 
acquainted with the temper and characteristics of the Tartarian 
governments, and often experienced their terrible cruelty, it is 
nevertheless very evident that but little was known to them of 
what was going forward in the interior of the country. And this 
is not surprising. For what power of scrutiny could they exercise 
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across those impenetrable wastes, now presenting a scene of infi- 
nite commotion and barbarity, and anon becoming silent and bar- 
ren solitudes? For this reason we altogether distrust what they 
relate of the countries bordering on Khorassan, the Aral, and 
the Caspian ; especially as to what concerns those refilote ages, in 
which they appear to know but little with certainty of their own 
affairs. In the Chinese History of Khotan, translated by M. Abel- 
Rémusat, the Kathayans are said to have passed into that coun- 
try, for the first time, about a century before our era. Now Kho- 
tan was either a part of ancient China, or, at least, bordered it 
closely. As it is the country of Musk and Jasper, also, the Chi- 
nese would doubtless have more temptation to make themselves 
masters of it, than they could possibly have to carry their arms 
into the barren interior of Tartary. The capital of this country 
contained, at that remote period, 2,300 houses or families, 19,3 
persons, and about 2,000 soldiers, or nearly one out of every fa- 
mily. It is described as being pleasantly situated, and as contain- 
ing many splendid temples, palaces, &c. It was nearly two hun- 
dred years after this (a. p. 75,) that the Chinese subdued this 
country ; and even then the tribute, which was very light, was 
sometimes paid, and sometimes not. The population of the capi- 
tal had increased amazingly, for at this period it is said to have 
contained 32,000 families, 83,000 persons, and 30,000 soldiers, 
or nearly one out of every family, as before. 

Some time after this conquest, a warlike tribe of northern Tar- 
tary having entered into the kingdom of Khotan, ambassadors 
were despatched to Pekin to demand succour, as the capital, 
though strongly invested, still held out, although the nation was 
unable to expel the invaders. The Chinese Emperor now disco- 
vered that Khotan was situated at an immense distance from his 
place of residence, that it would hardly be possible for any troops 
he might send to arrive in time, and that even were that practicable, 
still the discipline of his soldiery was not altogether to be relied 
on in an encounter with the bold and fierce hordes of the north. 
The ambasadors were, therefore, advised to return home, and in- 
form their countrymen that they must submit, for the present, to 
their enemies ; but that in a year or two the celestial Emperor’s 
troops might be in better condition, in which case he would not 
fail to come and re-subdue them. With this comfortable assur- 
ance they were compelled to be satisfied. 

This is a sample of the Historical Remains of those times. In 
pursuing the thread of their adventures, the most shocking details 
harass and distress our feelings. We feel a repugnance to admit 
the actors in such terrible scenes to be of our species, so monstrous 
and incredible were their atrocities. The ferocious spirit of the race 
runs through, and breaks forth from the texture of their very 
fables ; their remote progenitors are represented as wolves, which, 

Orient, Hergld, Vol. 4. 3L 
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by the command of heaven, mingled with the human race. Such 
are their ideas of excellence. Manners seem to have correspond- 
ed among them to notions. Every thing appears to have an air 
of unrelenting fierceness. No softening sentiment, which, in en- 
lightened nations, clothes even despotism with something of mild- 
ness, was ever here allowed to become a substitute for the charities 
of life. ‘To the security and subsistence of the tribe every thing 
was sacrificed ; nor among ignorant and indigent wanderers like 
them could philanthropy or forbearance be looked for, _ It is possi- 
ble, however, that a few remote hordes, inhabiting the fertile banks 
of some great lake or river, such as the Aquatic Tartars, described 
by M. Visdelou, out of the track of the emigration of the greater 
swarms, might have nourished more humane notions, and softer or 
less savage manners. But the virtues ascribed by Horace to the 
Scythians were certainly not indigenous to the soil. Savages, in- 
deed, have no mind to conceive virtue. Nor is this surprising ; 
for it is not instinctive, and they are governed entirely by instinct. 
Knowledge will never make any considerable progress where there 
are no means of transmitting it ; and “ in ancient times, the peo- 
ple of these countries instead of writing, made use of little pieces 
of wood; which signified different things, according to the order 
and arrangement which were given them. Their garments were 
nothing but the skins of hogs, Others had no knowledge of 
writing ; and, in fact, there exists no historical monument of those 
ancient people; and if, in later times, a few Tartar authors have 
arisen, it has only been when they have inhabited either Persia or 
China.” By their conquests of China, the Tartars have fre- 
quently had it in their power to apply themselves to the sciences ; 
they have even done so, while masters of that country, but have 
no sooner been driven out, than they have entered again into their 
primitive barbarism ; so much does their climate appear hostile to 
the sciences,” * 

One method of obtaining an insight into the original govern- 
ment of the Tartars, is to follow them in their migrations, and 
observe the species of institutions, to which, when settling in new 
countries, they showed most inclination to submit. The invasions 
of Southern Asia, by the Scythians, of which we find mention in 
ancient history, are too vaguely depicted to allow of any certain 
conelusions being drawn from them. They did not come perma- 
nently under the observation of Europeans, until under the name 
of Huns, being driven from the country to the north of China, 
tltey poured themselves like a deluge into the Roman empire. The 
remains of these barbarians who settled in Hungary, sometimes 
evineing a rude preference of liberty, but at most times totally 
enslaved, still wear the indelible marks of their origin. 





* Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, Tom, 40, p. 213, 
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In those invasions of China which took place under Genghis 
Khan and his successors, there is not one symptom of any leaning 
towards other principles of government than those of despotism. 
We find the Tartars ravaging, destroying, enslaving; but, as re- 
garded themselves, never making any effort for freedom. Let us 
take a rapid glance of the laws of Genghis, and of the method by 
which he subjugated the inferior Khans. This Khan, it appears, 
had elevated his mind to the knowledge of one true God. It was, 
no doubt, praiseworthy in the abstract, although it does not appear 
to have had any powerful influence over his conduct. But, be that 
as it might, he contrived to render it a subject of war and despotism. 
By his first law, he commands his subjects to believe in one God: 
but as numerous tribes and families in the vast countries he had 
subdued, were, from the most remote times, addicted to the worship 
of idols, or at least to some modification of polytheism, a necessity 
arose from this law that they must either disobey their sovereign or 
their consciences. It seems that monarchs have never been content 
to reign over the bodies and actions of men, but have ever a desire 
to extend their tyranny over the mind; and although the absurd 
attempt must ever, from the nature of things, be attended with 
failure, it is repeated from age to age, as if they were the only 
men in the world upon whom light is never to obtain any conquest. 
Genghis created likewise by this law, a seemingly just excuse for 
making war upon most of his neighbours; but other circumstances 
rendered it unnecessary for him to resort to it. 

He exempted all ministers of religion from the necessity of hold- 
ing any public office, or more properly, he excluded them from all 
the affairs of government. This was the most judicious part of his 
institutions. It is but too well known that priests have a propen- 
sity to neglect the affairs of the other world, whenever they find 
jt possible to meddle with the business of this; and therefore all 
such princes as have a true coneern for the future welfare of their 
subjects, should be careful to keep their pastors strictly to their 
spiritual duty. Genghis experienced the benefit of this poliey, in 
the internal peace and prosperity of his empire. No revolts, no 
assassinations—or at least none of peculiar atrocity—disturbed his 
long reign. 

By his fifth law he declared that peace should on no account be 
made with any king, prince, or people, until he or they were entirely 
subdued. is was reviving the most savage part of the Roman 
policy. Undér an appearance of dignity, a state acting upon so 
vile a principle might be in perpetual war with those around ‘it, as 
it would depend on its own discretion to fix the point of cessation. 

By the tenth law, Genghis protected the game of Tartary, pro~ 
hibiting hunting from March to October. This was: a singular 
regulation, both in its-nature, and in its relation to the country 
and state of society. How was it possible for the wandering Tar- 
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tars, to-day pitching their tents on the banks of the Amoor, and 
to-morrow journeying by the Irtish, to observe this absurd pro- 
hibition, in defiance of hunger, and the necessities of their manner 
of life? Who, besides, could inform against, and who could punish 
these nomade people? [t is plain the inferior governors of tribes 
were a kind of feudatories, holding of some greater personage, who 
in his turn depended on the Great Khan. These were held re- 
sponsible for the actions of their tribes, and therefore must have 
possessed over them the most despotic power ; for it would be the 
acme of absurdity to make any man the surety of another’s beha- 
viour, unless he had the means of directing his actions. We see 
here another proof of the tyranny of the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment; it has uniformly had the same effect. 

But the coarse nature of Tartarian despotism is nowhere so 
apparent as in the fourteenth law, by which all the subjects of the 
Great Khan were obliged to labour in his service one day in every 
week, besides a certain number of days at the public structures. 
This is worse than taxation. It is a greater infringement of natural 
liberty, inasmuch as a man’s person is dearer to him than his pro- 
perty, and could only be submitted to in ages of great ignorance, 
or in countries where the prince is every thing and the subject 
nothing. Had Genghis possessed the mind of a legislator, he would 
have perceived that the public structures might have been reared 
with equal facility, by drawing contributions from his slaves; but 
what we have dignified with the name of Laws were no more in 
reality than the petty regulations of a barbarian, attempting to 
strengthen his power at the expense of his people. We fall into the 
same error in analysing the rude legislative fabrics of many other 
countries, Paltry and ill-digested provisions against injustice, or 
awkward fences raised around property or individual liberty, are 
immediately denominated Laws; although the framers of them 
must have been utterly unable to conceive the awful majesty of 
law. One man constructs an intellectual hovel, where the shiver- 
ing understanding sits exposed to wind and weather nearly as 
much as sub dio ; another contrives an intricate and endless laby- 
rinth, which if the mind once enter, it is almost inevitably lost, 
Both are the enemies of freedom; and of the two the latter is 
the more dangerous. 

Genghis was resolved that the Tartars should in no case forget 
that they were invested with bodies, for blows were the unceasing 
punishment of every petty crime. Robbery. was punished with 
death. It is true that theft, among a people like them, must be a 
dreadful crime, inasmuch as it might induce the destruction of 
a whole tribe; for a people of such improvident and indolent habits, 
keeping, we may be sure, no more of aught than may be demanded 
by necessity, are easily reduced to starvation. They have besides 
few means of securing their property ; the men engaged frequently 
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in petty wars, leaving upon occasion the whole of their possessions 
in the hands of the women ; and always living with their tents open. 
This, of course, applies only to the northern tribes. Those who 
are fixed in cities exhibit more resemblances to the civilized nations 
of southern Asia, but all are equally deprived of freedom, in the 
sense in which it is used by Europeans. In the assembly of the 
inferior Khans, in which Genghis was chosen Emperor, certain 
authors have pretended to find some faint evidence of liberty; but, 
besides that the condition of the Khans influences in no respect the 
freedom of the people, we are told that this very conclave of little 
tyrants, at which the people were present, as at an amphitheatre 
where their rights were hunted down for amusement, was drawn 
together by the liberality, or in other words, by the bribery of the 
Great Khan. The same means, we see, are in use all over the 
world to secure the possession of power; and civilization only 
converts the gross bribes of barbarous nations into the shape of 
honours, titles and places. Pure unadulterated law is every where 
a stranger, and men only pay adoration to a vain phantom which 
cunning presents in her stead. 

We are told by the priest Carpini, who visited Tartary under 
one of Genghis’s immediate successors, that he was particularly 
struck by the profound subjection in which the people were held 
by the emperor. He assigns to all the chiefs and their attendants 
the place in which they must reside ; and “ whatsoever is given 
them in charge, wheresoever and whensoever, be it to fight, or to 
lose their lives, they obey without any gainsaying.” When he 
expresses a wish for the daughter or sister of any of his subjects, 
the lady is at once given up to him. Sometimes even a general 
colleetion of virgins is made throughout the Tartar dominions; and 
the emperor, having chosen such of these as he pleases for himself, 
bestows the remainder upon the officers of his court. “ To be 
short, no man dare say, this is mine, or that is my neighbour’s; 
but all, both cattle, goods, and men, are the emperor’s.”’* 

This is a sad state of society; but it is to this that despotism 
constantly tends. The subjection in this vast country is the more 
complete, because the inhabitants almost universally are plunged 
in the ignorance of the savage, and in the vices of the civilized 
state. Their hasty and short-lived conquests have produced this 
evil; for passing through countries depraved by a long-continued 
despotism, united with an imperfect and dangerous degree of 
civilization, they have caught the bad, which is rapid in commu- 
nication, and have been driven back into their deserts, before the 
useful and the moral could make any impression on their minds, 
De Guignes, indeed, decides, + that they are incapable, as a nation, 





* Carpini, quoted by Murray, Hist. of Discoveries. 
t See the citation, page 434, from the Mémoires de ]’Acad. des Inscriptions, 
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of any considerable advances in the sciences and arts; for having 
subdued the Chinese empire, and governed it as conquerors at 
various periods, and having been polished and enlightened in some 
degree while they remained in that country, fortune has no sooner 
frowned and driven them back to their wilds, than they have re- 
clothed themselves with barbarism, as with a natural garment, 
which they had been obliged to put off for a season. China was 
governed by a Tartar dynasty as early as the third century; and 
again, in 419, the empire was divided into two parts, the northern 
of which was under the dominion of the Tartars. And in 1644 
the Mantchou Tartars rendered themselves complete masters of 
the whole country, and reign there still. De Guignes supposes 
that there is something in the nature of their country and climate 
which is essentially hostile to the sciences; and it must be owned, 
that experience contributes strongly to support his assertion. An 
exception in favour of Bucharia, is made by Abulghazi, its very 
name being derived, according to the same author, from Buchar, 
a learned man; “ because,” adds he, “ all those who are desirous 
of being instructed in the languages and sciences, go into Bucharia.” 
Tartary, consisting chiefly of immense plains, and intersected by few 
large rivers,* seems designed by nature to be the scene of perpetual 
vicissitudes, and to offer, in fact, “ one vast field of battle” to the 
human race. The Kurdes, the Georgians, the tribes of Caucasus, are 
fierce and terrible in their fastnesses, and remote valleys ; but they 
move with difficulty out of their country, which, in turn, it is not 
easy to invade. But nothing interrupts the migrations of the 
Tartar hordes; the very eye seems to command the whole sweep 
of northern Asia, from the Chinese Wall to the Aral and the Cas- 
pian. The map of Tartary explains the secret of their subjuga- 
tion and mutations of fortune. It is but to break one dyke, to let 
the whole flood of change and invasion loose to roll over the land. 
This facility of mutation prevents the march of civilization, keeps 
back the progress of knowledge; and ignorance and superstition 
perpetuate tyranny. Such is the picture of Tartary! 

he historyof the Seljukian princes illustrates, in the most striking 
manner, the rise of power among the Tartars. According to 
Khondemir, Seljuk was the son of the principal officer of Bigou, 
prince, or sultan of that race of Turks which inhabits the country 
of Khozar or Kapsehak, to the north of the Caspian Sea. Upon 
the death of his father, Seljuk’s education was undertaken by the 
sultan; but this ungrateful youth repaid his prince’s kindness with 
insolence, For one day, when the sultan was absent, he entered 
his palace, and penetrated to the secret chambers of the women, 





* The Oxus formerly discharged its waters into the Caspian, but the Tartars 
changed its course, and directed it into the desert, where it is lost in the sand. 
They likewise altered the course of the Jaxartes, This proves that they are not 
very large rivers, 
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wishing to see the inmates of the harem. When Bigou under- 
stood the temper of Seljuk, he prepared for vengeance; but the 
latter secretly departed from his court, and went and established 
himself and numerous followers in the neighbourhood of Samar- 
kand. It is reported, that upon this occasion he adopted the 
Mohammedan religion. His quarrels and skirmishes with Belil 
Khan, Governor of Samarkand, were the first foundation of his 
greatness. ‘The khan wishing to get rid of so troublesome a 
neighbour, drew out his forces for the purpose of compelling him 
to retire; but the wily Tartar lay in ambush for his foe, and 
gained a considerable advantage. ‘This gave him reputation and 
boldness, He marched away to Bokhara, and was received into 
it as a conqueror. Here Seljuk turned all his cares to the aug- 
mentation of his power, and to the education of his grandsons, 
Mohammed and Daoud. These were the children of his eldest 
son, who had died young, and by his will he declared them the 
heirs of his riches and rising state. These young princes con- 
siderably enlarged their territory, by the defeat of many petty 
princes of Transoxiana; and awakened apparently the jealousy 
of Mahmoud of Gaznah. He requested them to send some con- 
fidential person to him, with whom he might treat of an impor- 
tant affair. They despatched their uncle, Israél. Mahmoud 
inquiring of this personage how many troops the Seljucides could 
furnish him with in case of necessity, Isratl, who at the time held 
a bow and two arrows in his hand, replied—“ If you send one of 
these arrows which I hold in my hand into our camp, they will 
immediately despatch fifty thousand men for your service.” — 
* And if [ want a greater number?” “ Send this other arrow,” 
said Israél, “ to the ordou (tent; whence horde, a tent or tribe) 
at Bilkan, and you may reckon upon fifty thousand more.” 
Then Mahmoud, wishing to know the extent of their power, de- 
manded how many he might depend upon in the utmost necessity 
of his affairs. Israél presented him his bow, and replied in 
a firm tone—“ If you send this bow into Turkestan, you may 
rely upon two hundred thousand men.” This alarmed Mahmoud 
so much, that for fear of these terrible arrows and bow, he put 
Israél in prison, and kept him there during life. 

It was not, according to all appearances, until the reign of Mah- 
moud’s successor, Massoud, that the Seljukians passed the Gihon, 
under Togrul Beg and Giafer Beg. The Sultan of Gaznah treating 
them with contempt, they made war upon him, and after many 
victories, established themselves peaceably in Khorassan, which 
they united to their kingdom of ‘Transoxiana; and thus laid the 
foundation of that great monarchy which extended itself by de- 
grees over the whole of Asia. They were divided into three con- 
temporary dynasties, one of which reigned in Iran, the second in 
Kirman, and the third in Asia Minor, 
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But what principally amazes one in looking over these dynas- 
ties and empires of Asia, is their rapid formation and transient 
existence. Not one of these races of princes continued for more 
than 220 years; and humanity would grieve at this duration, were 
it not that they were succeeded by barbarians as inhuman as them- 
selves. Kaikobad, the tenth sultan of the dynasty of Roum 
(Natolia), reckoned the greatest prince of his race, was poisoned 
tt his son; and their whole empire soon after destroyed by the 

oguls. The Ottoman power sprang in some measure from 
these sultans of Iconium; for Ortogrul and Othman were trained 
in the armies of Kaikobad. 

This short sketch, however, of a subject so full of horror, will 
suffice. To pursue Timour in his expeditions, would only be to 
trace again, in more bloody characters, the conquests of Genghis ; 
and so of their successors. ‘The actors and the scene are a little 
varied ; the res geste remain invariably the same. 





ANTICIPATION OF SPRING, 


- Sweet, oh sweet is early Spring! 
And April showers which wet the wing 
Of birds that, skimming to and fro, 

In search of nest-materials go. 


No longer by the steaming river, 
The limping hare doth creep and shiver, 
While the frost its fretted hoar 
Spreads along the mossy shore. 

The poet’s mind unfrozen plays, 
Delighted in the vernal rays; 

And Fancy, first in Nature’s rout, 
Brings her buds swift-opening out, 
Like a flower of richest scent, 

To greet the warming firmament. 
For she, just like the swallow train, 
Hies her o’er th’ autumnal main 

To warmer skies, when Winter sere 
Shakes about his influence here ; 
But aye is first with changing wing, 
To hasten back and greet the spring. 


Now the ruder winds go by, 
In angry murmurs through the sky, 
Rending the heavy clouds, that weep 
Their slavery to their parent deep, 
And stealing down o’er plain and hill, 
Seek in its breast to hush them still. 
Near me, pent in wooden cell, 
I hear the dove its plainings tell 
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To love-lorn mate, in hollow coo :— 
Poor bird! ’tis far too cold to woo! 
Wait, like me, for summer days, 
And hie we forth our various ways ; 
Thou to the groves, and farther | 
To older woods, or opener sky. 


Meantime, perchance, we spend the hours 
As nearly like as differing powers 
Permit—we dream of soft green lawns, 
And murmuring springs, and dewy dawns, 
And moist sweet buds on waving trees, 
And copses filled with hum of bees, 

Who leave the sheltering hive what time 
The dew lies sweetest on the thyme, 

At peep of day :—I add, perchance, 
O’er memory’s field a backward glance, 
And call her nations up who lie 
Beneath the intellectual eye, 

Arranged ; old Grecia’s honoured sons, 
And they who lived where Nilus runs, 
And Tyre and Sidon’s daughters, those 
Who graced the land where letters rose— 
This only, if I true divine, 

My dreams distinguishes from thine. 


Jan. 2, 1824. ~ 





THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


No. 2.—The Edinburgh Review. 


Tne Edinburgh Review is not what it was; and it never was what it 
might and ought to have been. To compare little things with great, 
the Edinburgh Review might, at one time, have done as much for 
the Republic of Letters as Napoleon might for that of France: 
and possibly, like Napoleon too, the conductor of it had at one 
time—when his power was merely in prospect—some floating and 
indistinct intentions which pointed at some imaginary good, not 
exclusively connected with his own personal views and sentiments. 
But who shall answer for the effects of a little actual power in the 
hands of not a little ambition ?—France made Napoleon her first 
consul ; and he proceeded forthwith to make himself an Emperor ! 
—England admitted tiiat Mr. Jeffery was her first of critics; and 
he was not content till he had proved himself to be a blind and 
reckless partisan. We allude to the determined partisanship of 
the Edinburgh Review as an after-thought of its conductor; for 
such we are willing and even anxious to believe it. That this 
was not the case with respect to those who connected themselves 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 1, 3M 
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with him in the undertaking, we are equally ready to suppose. 
And who,—with a little enthusiasm, many accomplishments, a 
mind of unrivalled activity, and no particular point before him to- 
wards which to direct his ever-springing efforts,—who, thus si- 
tuated, would be proof against the machinations of a knot of 
“* super-subtle” Scotchmen, prepared and determined to mould 
all things to their own limited views—their friends, and even 
themselves, included ? 

Does Mr. Jeffery smile at our English innocence, in indulging in 
the theory hinted at in the above question? Then all we can say 
is, that until he chooses to gainsay that theory in plain words, we 
are resolved to dress our opinion of him by it, if it be only for our 
own satisfaction. He has done the state of Periodical Literature 
infinite service ; and we are not disposed (if we can avoid it) to 
attribute that service to the merely accidental turn of a purely 
personal and party undertaking. And in fact, we are scarcely 
justified in so attributing it without good evidence, when it is con- 
sidered that the originator of that undertaking was, at the time 
he commenced it, nearly unknown, out of his own private circle 
of friends ; and that, to make himself honourably known in the 
first instance, (if that was his object,) the most obvious course 
was not that of starting as the follower, or even the leader, of 
a political party: at least, if it was, we are strangely mistaken in 
our notions of party tactics.—But a truce to speculating on what 
the Edinburgh Review was intended to be. It is our business to 
inquire what it was, and is—and (if we have time and space) 
what it is likely to become, 

Immediately before the Edinburgh Review was established, 
criticism (the ostensible object of that work,) was in the hands of 
a few “ sober-suited” scholars, and indigent men of letters, who, 
if not absolutely at the command, were certainly at the call, of 
those Macenases of modern literature, the Booksellers, It was 
the prime merit of the work to take criticism out of the hands of 
both these classes of persons, and throw it at once into those of 
wits, beaux esprits,’and men of the world. This, at a time when li- 
terature was, by its own innate energies, becoming a worldly thing, 
was an admirable consummation to effect: and not the less ad- 
mirable from the propriety and even the necessity of it being so 
obvious. At the period in question, (as at present) to be an au- 
thor, and an author, too, of considerable and well-deserved fame 
and influence, it was not necessary to make any pretensions to 
the character of what then was, and still is, understood by the 
term, a scholar, On the contrary, if an author was known to be 
particularly distinguished as a member of the last-mentioned class 
of persons, this was of itself considered as prima facie evidence 
that his work was not likely to be of much general value and im- 
portance, unless the subject of it was peculiarly connected with 
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scholarship. For scholars, par excellence, were then, and are now, 
and in fact always will be, from the very nature of their ealling, a 
class of persons standing alone ; independent of any other classes, 
and unsympathizing with them. A ‘scholar’s world is his books ; 
and the actual world in which we live is at best regarded by him 
but as one of his books, which he is called upon to study, only in 
so far as it is connected with and explanatory of the rest. And 
as to men and women, in general, they are but viewed by him in 
the light of pictorial illustrations of books ; to be picked up here 
and there, as it may happen, and stuck into their places, as we 
meet with them in illustrated copies of history, &e. A mere 
scholar, therefore, if he were able, (which he is not,) would be un- 
willing to write for any but mere scholars; and would consider 
any admiration, but that of his own class, a species of imputa- 
tion as well on his authorship as his scholarship. ‘That persons 
of this description, when called out from the “ illustrious obseurity”’ 
of their cells, to pronounce upon the literary merit of productions 
written from the world, and appealing to the world, must have 
felt themselves completely hampered between their own know- 
ledge and other people’s ignorance,—cannot be doubted: for they 
must have had the sense to know that, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the times, to treat such productions according to 
the value which they attached to them, was not what they were 
employed, or even empowered, to do. And then, as to the world 
of imagination,—a mere. scholar takes as little interest in that, and 
the productions issuing from and addressing themselves to it, as 
he does in the other; he knows and cares as little about the poetry 
of fiction or of actual life as he does about the prose; he reads 
nothing in Homer but the Greek, and sees nothing in Virgil but 
the verse. How completely abroad must he feel himself, then, in 
the midst of a host of literary productions, almost every one of 
which—whether belonging to the world of fiction, or of reality,— 
whether addressing itself to the knowledge, the imagination, or 
the passions of its readers—is, in some way or other connected, 
by a multitude of evanescent as well as obvious ramifieations, with 
the passing events, and sentiments, and modes of thinking, and 
frequently with the very persons, and habits, and fashions, of the 
actual time and place in which it appears ! 

That a elass of literature of the nature above described calls for 
other estimators of its value and character than mere scholastic’ 
recluses, must be pretty obvious to all who take the trouble of 
thinking on the subject. And perhaps, upon the whole, it could 
not fall into better hands, with a view to the purpose in question, 
than those of wits and men of the world. For though ridicule is 
very far indeed from being the test of truth, either abstract or 
practical; and though men of the world are very far from being’ 
the best possible judges of either moral or intellectual beauty; yet 
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we live in times which are so entirely “ of the world, worldly,” 
that it is absolutely necessary that those who give the tone to the 
general sentiments and modes of thinking of the day, should have 
a very extensive control over the literature which expressly appeals 
to those sentiments and modes of thinking ; otherwise we should 
be deluged with an interminable flood of ephemeral works, which 
need never cease to flow, because it would flow in a circle. 

It is true that the classes of persons above referred to are not the 
best (if they are not the worst) qualified to judge of and estimate 
the productions of superlative genius. But this is of little import 
to the question; for a master mind needs nothing but its own in- 
nate energies to carry it forward in its course; and nothing that 
mere wits or men of the world can say, either for or against the 
results of its action, can essentially benefit or greatly retard those 
results: for in fact minds of the class to which we are now allud- 
ing, are sure ultimately to succeed in their endeavours, by in a great 
measure creating and diffusing not only the light by which the re- 
sults of their efforts are to be seen, but the faculties which are to 
see them. That this has been.strikingly exemplified, even already, 
in the case of Mr. Wordsworth and his critics, we may perhaps 
have occasion to show hereafter. At present we must proceed in 
our examination of the work before us. One of the principal me- 
rits, then, of the Edinburgh Review, was, that it took the weapons 
of criticism out of unfit and incapable hands, and placed them. in 
those of persons who were at least capable of wielding them to a 
valuable purpose, and who were perfectly ready and willing to do 
so whenever the subject or the occasion on which they were to be 
exercised did not include considerations connected with personal 
or party views. It at ence established a free, popular and liberal 
mode of examining and determining on the merits and defects of 
a literature which was, at all events, free, popular and liberal in 
its general character, whatever other good qualities it might want. 

The next great achievement of the Edinburgh Review, and that 
which constituted its chief attraction in the eyes of those who read 
for something else than mere amusement—who read that they may 
think, not that they may avoid the trouble of thinking—was its 
invention and practice of a new mode of literary composition ; and 
one admirably calculated to hit the tastes and further the views of 
all desultory and un-professional readers,—including that large 
class who read with a lively perception of what is placed before 
them, but without any pre-conceived, or at all events any settled 
notions on the subject in hand, and who are therefore open to any 

‘ convictions ”’ that may be plausibly urged «mon them. We al- 
Inde to the Essay Reviews,—in which a faii account is given of 
the work which is ostensibly under review; and in addition to this, 
all that the reviewer knows, or thinks, or conceives may safely be 
said, on the subject in question; to these, and to those still more 
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novel and piquant Essays, in which the title alone of a book is 
taken, and used as a kind of text or heading, under which to col- 
lect, arrange, and condense his knowledge, or to diffuse, expand, 
and illustrate it,—as may best suit the views of the writer. It was 
in these classes of papers that the great strength and attraction of 
the Edinburgh Review consisted; and unquestionably very many 
of these were done in a manner that evinced in the writer great 
skill and facility in availing himself of materials, and extreme 
cleverness in adapting himself to those readers whom it was the 
object of the Review to attract and fix. It is not part of our 
general plan to particularize individual papers; otherwise many 
might be pointed out in the early Numbers of the Review, which 
are models of excellence in their way, and with reference to the 
express objects of the work. 

The only other striking general merit that we shall attribute to 
the Edinburgh Review is, that of having introduced to the English 
reader a prose style, which, we will venture to say, was greatly 
superior in most respects to all that had preceded it. Or perhaps 
we should rather say, that it introduced several new and different 
styles, each of which was admirable in its way, and upon the whole 
of which might be founded one that would entirely supersede the 
necessity of any general change in future. We are far from assert- 
ing that the styles of the principal contributors to the Edinburgh 
Review were faultless, even at their best; but we do say, that from 
the papers of Mr. Jeffery himself, of Sir James Mackintosh, of 
Mr. Brougham, &c. a vast variety of long passages might be culled 
which are, in fact, not to be surpassed in their several kinds. And 
we will add that the general style of the two first of these writers, 
who were at one time the principal contributors to the Review, was, 
upon the whole, superior to the style of any one English writer 
that had preceded them ; and superior in almost every distinguish- 
ing quality of a good style—in perspicuity, in force, in correctness, 
in copiousness, in exhaustless variety ; and above all, for a certain 
brilliant and vivacious spiritedness, added to a certain colloquial 
and natural.eloquence, the best portions of these styles had never 
been equalled. We would entreat those who doubt the propriety 
of this panegyric on the various styles of the Edinburgh Review, to 
compare them with those which prevailed during our (so called) 
Augustan era of English literature. Swift’s is, perhaps, upon the 
whole the best style of that period; but, with all its wit, it is hard, 
coarse, dry, and ungainly, in comparison with those to which we 
have alluded, Pope’s is not only laboured and affected, but fre- 
quently trite and common place. And that of Addison itself,— 
which is so constantly held up, even in the present day, as a model 
of purity and perfection,—cannot be placed in comparison at all; 
for, with all its occasional clearness, sweetness, amenity and grace, 
there is no denying that it is not only watery, vapid, and monoto- 
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nous, but very frequently disfigured by a looseness of construction 
that would searcely pass in a king’s speech, and with grammatical 
errors that would disgrace the theme of a school-boy. In fact, 
the best style of the period in question was that which came the 
nearest in its origin to the one more immediately before us; namely, 
that of the “ gentlemen who wrote with ease,’—and who would 
have scorned the imputation of being professed authors—as the 
Edinburgh Reviewers of the present day would probably do also. 
We mean the Arbuthnots, the Atterburys, the Steeles, &e. But 
even their styles were greatly inferior to those of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, in all things except a certain graceful and gentlemanly 
ease. And probably it is fair to suppose that the latter are ad- 
visedly deficient in these qualities; or rather these qualities are not 
among their distinguishing features, merely because it was not the 
cue of the writers to make them such. It was their business to 
give an appearance of earnestness and sincerity to their lucubra- 
tions; which appearance is not remarkably compatible with that 
polite carriage, whether of pen or of person, the foundation of 
which is indifference. 

We are aware of the peril in which we place ourselves, by 
venturing to speak thus plainly of writers whose reputations have 
heen awarded and consecrated by time itself—the only just chro- 
nicler after all. But it must be observed, that we have alluded to 
the style of those writers alone, not their general merits. ‘These 
latter, we searcely think, can be over-rated, generally speaking. 
But even in venturing to hint at the deficiencies of the mere 
style of those distinguished writers, we have gone a step beyond 
the Edinburgh Reviewers themselves, in plain speaking. And, to 
say the truth, in whatever other particulars we may wish our 
lucubrations to resemble those of our celebrated cotemporary, it 
will never be in that pretended candour towards the dead, with 
which they occasionally seek to cover their unjust severity towards 
the living. 

This reminds us that we must no longer delay turning to the 
errors and delinquencies of the Edinburgh Review ; which, how- 
ever, we do somewhat reluctantly, because we have long cherished 
a feeling of gratitude towards it, in our private capacity of its 
“ constant readers ;” and because, moreover, none of its faults 
have been of a nature to render us peculiarly desirous of seeing 
them. pointed ‘out, and therefore peculiarly quick-sighted in dis- 
covering them. But we have promised to speak the whole truth, 
and must not shrink from our self-imposed task ; particularly as 
the work of which that truth is to be spoken, is as little apt to 
soften or embellish it when speaking of others, as ‘+ is accustomed 
to hear it in regard to itself; and as, besides, we have not seru- 
pled to speak it in tolerably unmeasured language, in regard to 
what we consider as the commendable portions of that work. 
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Probably if a hundred persons were called upon to name the 
most prominent fault of the Edinburgh Review, ninety-nine of 
them would fix upon its determined subservience to the views of a 
particular party in politics. But we cannot entirely agree in this 
opinion ; for, notwithstanding what we have said at the outset of 
this examination, we must candidly confess our belief that, but 
for its partisanship, the Edinburgh Review would never have been 
what it was and is,—that it never would have reached the emi- 
nence on which it stands,—and that, in fact, it never would have 
deserved to reach it. It is true, we have asked, what might not 
the Edinburgh Review have done for the republic of letters, if its 
conductor had not abandoned himself to the views of a party ?}—= 
And we have endeavoured to illustrate the question by scherring to 
what Napoleon might have done under different supposable cir- 
cumstances. But, to say the truth, this is a very idle mode of 
treating the matter. The question is, not what might have been, 
under the circumstances we are supposing in the first instance, 
but what would have been. And as to the illustration we have 
used, it merely amounts to the question of, What might a certain 
person do under certain circumstances, putting the case, that he 
were another person under other circumstances? If the Edin- 
burgh Review had not been a Whig publication, it would in all 
probability have been a Tory one; and, in that case, we should 
have been without the Quarterly Review, which (with all its faults 
—and they are not few, or light ones) we could not afford to be. 
In fact, though the partisanship of the Edinburgh Review is, in 
itself, a erying defect, yet, in our present disposition to “ find 
good in every thing,” we must contend that, but for that, it never 
could have commanded the services of those contributors who 
were its main support at its outset, and who gave to it that cha- 
racter and influence which it still in a great degree possesses. 
And we must in fairness add, that (unlike its tory rival) the faults 
which may be traced directly to the party views and feelings of 
its supporters, are by no means those for which it would find 
the most difficulty in excusing itself. 

Taking leave, then, of the partisanship of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, we must reluctantly proceed to charge it with a fault, in 
comparison with which that is but a venial one. ‘The Edinburgh 
Review, from its first establishment, up to the present day, has 
shown a lamentable want of due regard to the productions of 
superior genius ; connected with a still more lamentable disposition 
to place those productions in a ludicrous or a contemptible point 
of view, in order partly to excite towards itself a sentiment of 
comparative superiority, and partly to pander to the base passions 
of the multitude. We venture to state these as the joint motives 
for the delinquencies to which we are now alluding; but we do 
not state them as the sole cause: we eonceive that to have been 
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made up of the above motives, added to, and acting upon, a natu- 
ral obtuseness, hot of intellect, but of sensibility, which prevented 
the reviewers from perceiving the full value and virtue of what 
they were vituperating ; for if they had seen these, they could not 
have failed at the same time to have seen, in prospect, the natural 
and necessary consequences of what they were doing. Nothing, 
—not all the gratified malignity of the envious among its readers, 
nor all the clamorous admiration of the fools,;—can ever compen- 
sate the Edinburgh Review for the mingled contempt and indig- 
nation which has been excited against it, by its treatment of 
Mr. Wordsworth alone. Nothing can make up to it for this, 
even as a matter of barter—of mere profit and loss. But, as a 
matter of reflection, with reference to the ultimate general results 
of the treatment alluded to, the mortification must be still more 
galling to the party inflicting it; for the triumph of truth and 
justice is already complete. Both Mr. Wordsworth and _ his 
reviewer have lived to see the whole body of poetry belonging to 
the most brilliant era that England or any other country. ever 
knew, taking not only the tone of its sentiment, but the colour of 
its attire, from two or three despised volumes, which the one 
gave to the world as a mere experiment, and the other .endea- 
voured to fling from it with utter contempt ! 

It is painful to us to dwell on this part of our subject ; because 
every one of the attempts which the Edinburgh Review has made 
of a similar character with the above, has proved utterly abortive, 
and we have therefore no personal pique against the author of 
them, as we invariably have against the successful perpetrator of 
mischief. In the instance before us we forgive the culprit, just 
as we would forgive one who should only attempt to rob or ill- 
treat us on the highway, and should get cudgelled and dragged 
through a horse-pond for his pains, But still, as the crimes and 
misdemeanours of the Edinburgh Review in this class are the 
most prominent in their character, and the most mischievous in 
their tendency, of any that it has been guilty of, we must in fair- 
ness allude to afew more of them: otherwise we should not be 
in a situation to mete out the full measure of justice to one of its 
more guilty rivals in this particular. 

Perhaps the least pardonable exploit of the Edinburgh Review, 
in the way of abuse, was its attack on Montgomery. In one of 
the most gentle, graceful, and pathetic of poets, it pretended to 
see (or it could see—for it is welcome to the alternative) little 
better than an idiot and a driveller. But if its palate was too coarse 
to enable it to taste the sweetness of tears, and its habit too robust 
to admit of its feeling the sting, much less “ the luxury of grief,” 
it was still a pity, surely, that the philosophy which placed it 
above the influence of these merely human impressions, could not 
at the same time teach it to detect something else in them than 
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subjects of derision; or could not at least whisper to it, that, 
even supposing its impressions to be true on the matter in question, 
idiot laughter is but little better evidence of wisdom than maudlin 
tears. 

In “ Lord Byron, a Minor,” the Edinburgh Reviewers caught a 
Tartar ; and moreover, as he himself seems to think,* and as we 
are perfectly willing to admit, their subsequent treatment of him 
has been more than just—it has been generous ; for nobody need 
lack subjects of censure in him, if they are disposed to seek them 
out. So that in his case we have no ground of quarrel with the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. Neither do we join in the clamour which 
was raised at their contemptuous treatment of the prurient and 
popular Mr. Little: for, whatever admiration we may feel for the 
splendid talents of Thomas Moore, and however unexceptionable 
we may consider /is works to be, we are of opinion, that Thomas 
Little was nearly as silly as he was mischievous. In short, as we 
have, for various reasons, no violent sympathy with any of the 
other distinguished living writers who have suffered under the 
lash of the Edinburgh Reviewers, we shall not stay to make their 
punishment (however undeserved it may in many cases have been) 
a subject of particular charge against that work: especially as the 
writers in question, if they did not exactly deserve the lash for 
that particular fact for which it was ostensibly inflicted on them, 
were in the daily habit of meriting it on many accounts: so that, 
if it had been laid on upon a right principle—namely, that which 
actuated the country pedagogue in flogging his boys all round be- 
fore he left them for a day, secure that long before he returned they 
would all have richly deserved it—we do not know that any one 
would have seen much cause to complain. What, for instance, 
does Mr. Coleridge not deserve from all the critics of the land— 
not for what he does, but for what he neglects todo? And as 
for Mr. Southey—he is the chief aider and abettor of the Quar- 
terly Review ; and gets wealthy for his pains ; so that nobody need 
feel much tenderness towards him. 

Our limits compel us (and we are not sorry for it) to sum up 
the other defects of the Edinburgh Review in very few words. 
We have ventured to attribute those among its reviews of contem- 
porary poetry, of which the public has most cause to complain, 
partly to a want of sincerity and good faith, and partly to a na- 
tural defectiveness of poetical feeling ; which latter prevented it 
from taking a deep interest in anything unconnected with its own 
immediate views, and particularly in anything which could not 
fail to call forth in it feelings of immeasurable inferiority—which 
feelings, when they are unaccompanied by a due love and re- 
verence towards that which calls them forth, are among the most 
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debasing and mischievous that can find entrance into the human 
breast: for they are sure to bring in their train a host of others, 
scarcely less mischievously active than themselves, and not a whit 
less difficult to control or to endure. We shall close our list of 
the remaining faults of the Edinburgh Review, by attributing the 
whole of them, great and small, to this one fertile source. Hence, 
in our view of the case, its occasional arrogance,—which will not 
try to see, because it feels that it cannot; and which yet will in- 
sist that it sees more clearly than any one else. Hence its unmea- 
sured abuse, partly for the sake of abusing, and partly to cover and 
conceal the absence of that praise which it has not the heart to 
award. Hence, too,—not that want of scholarship which it has 
occasionally exhibited,—but that want of skill and tact which has 
prevented it from letting its deficiencies in this respect lie con 
cealed. Finally—(for we should be but sorry theorists if we did 
not make our theory conformable to our facts in all things)— 
hence its lamentable failures in the matter of political predictions ; 
for there is nothing so fatal to the far-sightedness of the mental 
optics as a tendency, and a consequent disposition, to doubt and 
depreciate the general power of the human mind, and its general 
tendency to emancipate itself from the influence of evil, of what- 
ever kind and degree. 

Upon the whole, we take leave of the Edinburgh Review with 
mingled feelings of gratitude and regret : of gratitude, for the un- 
questionable good which we conceive to have arisen from the im- 
petus that its establishment gave to the intellect of the country ; 
of regret, that circumstances (no matter of what kind) prevented 
that good from being more extensive than it has been, and less 
mingled with evil. 





ON MY INFANT SON. 


Tue dawn breaks bright upon thy brow, 
And life’s first incense smiles are fair ; 
Oh! could thy hours be e’er, as now, 
Untouched by grief, untouched by care. 


Couldst thou but find some fairy world, 
Where every sigh, where every tear, 
Where every smile the lip that curl’d, 
Were, as thy artless breast, sincere ; 


Thou mightst be blest—nor e’er repine, 
To man so short a space is given ; 
But meek, and calm, and good, resign 
A soul untainted back to heaven. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJi BABA, OF ISPAHAN.* 


Tat a novel is the most lively and attractive dress in which in- 
formation can array itself, is tolerably certain; but that it is the 
most useful, is rather more problematical. In other words, that 
the utile and the dulce are natural allies, or can ever be made cor- 
dially and efficiently to co-operate with each other, is more than 
we will venture to assist in laying down as a rule for others, or even 
take for granted for ourselves, though it should be proved to us 
that such has been the opinion of the most philosophical poets, or 
the most poetical philosophers, that ever thought or wrote. And 
the reason of this our incredulity is, that we have never yet been 
able to find the assertion square with our own pretty extended ex- 
eee on the point in question. We will frankly confess to a 
ong-indulged and still existing desire to discover a “ royal road ” 
to information. We have anxiously attended to all the variousadver- 
tisements that have appeared during our time, announcing the disco- 
very of such a road—from the Prospectuses of Professor Feinagle and 
his Art of Memory, to the puffs of the Scotch novels inelusive ; and 
have placed our full trust in each successively, until we came to 
try and prove it. But the result of all our experiments is, that the 
desideratum in question is still to seek. Even the delightful and 
admirable productions above named—to which we owe, and shall 
ever be ready to pay, the homage of our praise and gratitude— 
are valuable in our eyes purely as sources of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

It must not be understood that we would speak slightingly of 
the extensive and delightful class of works called novels. As 
moderns and as Englishmen we had not need do so; for while 
they are one of the great boasts of our English Literature, they 
are also the only class of works, with the exception of periodicals, 
of which, as moderns, we may claim the sole credit of the in- 
vention. But the point in which this class of works is peculiarly 
adapted to excel, and in which all the hitherto distinguished ex- 
amples of it do in fact excel, is the delineation of character and 
passion ; that is to say, of the essential qualities of our nature, as 
opposed to the accidental ones. That the latter may be most 
happily brought in aid and illustration of the former, no one can 
doubt ; and in fact, a novel, or a fictitious work of any kind, can 
scarcely be made to appeal powerfully to the breasts of modern 
readers in particular, without this aid and illustration. But a work 
of this class, which rests its claims to attention almost entirely on 
its delineation of manners, habits, and customs, will probably be 
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considered as having performed but half its task, and that half the 
least important. 

Weare afraid the pleasant production, the title of which stands 
at the head of this paper, must be content to accept the above 
limited share of commendation. Still, however, it is of so agree- 
able a cast, and the scenery and manners which it delineates are 
so comparatively new and little known to the general reader, that 
we shall no longer delay to give a slight abstract of it: and we do 
this the rather, as we have reason to believe that the work is the 
production of a gentleman whose pursuits have qualified him to 
treat the different matters he takes in hand as subjects of his own 
personal knowledge and observation. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba are preceded by a somewhat long 
Introductory Epistle, in the manner of those which form such 
amusing prefaces to some of the Scotch novels. ‘The copy, how- 
ever, though it is sufficiently explanatory, wants the quaintness and 
humour of the originals; and at the same time it offers a very un- 
favourable speciinen of the writer’s style and manner of expressing 
himself: besides which it has the unlucky effect of exposing, at 
the very outset, the chief deficiency of the work, in favour of which 
it is intended to bespeak the reader’s good opinion. The supposed 
translator, in addressing his imaginary correspondent (a certain 
Swedish Doctor, whom he had met at Constantinople), alludes to 
conversations which had passed between them relative to the dif- 
ficulty of gaining a just notion of the manners and habits of foreign 
countries by means of books; and in doing this he takes care to 
remind the said Doctor of all that he had then urged against the 
various modes hitherto adopted of obtaining the desired end; and 
in particular he repeats what had been urged as conclusive objec- 
tions against the very mode which has in fact been adopted in the 
work before us: namely, that of a European “ collecting so many 
facts and anecdotes of actual life, as would illustrate the different 
stations and ranks which compose a Mussulman community, and 
then working them into one connected narrative, upon the plan of 
that excellent picture of European life—Gil Blas of Le Sage.” 
After stating his objections to this plan, the Doctor sagaciously 
adds, “ But if a native Oriental could ever be brought to under- 
stand so much of the taste of Europeans in investigations of this 
nature, as to write a full and detailed history of his own life, begin- 
ning with his earliest education, and going through to its decline, 
we might then” (and he evidently means not till then) “ stand a 
chance of acquiring the desired knowledge.” To all this, as well 
as to the conclusive nature of the Doctor’s objections to the first- 
named plan, his correspondent seems fully to assent; and accord- 
ingly, though he professes himself well qualified to put in practice 
the plan of the fictitiaus narrative alluded to, he yields to his 
friend’s arguments, and determines to wait till his “ imaginary 
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manuscript of some imaginary native of the East” shall present 
itself: which, of course, presently does present itself, and is forth- 
with translated, and published for the benefit of the reader! Now 
all this is very awkward and unprofitable—not to say impertinent ; 
because the work is evidently intended to come forward as an 
example of the plan suggested in the first of the above quotations. 
Of what avail, then, is this double mystification, which, in fact, is 
intended to be none at all ? 

We shall only say further, of this Introductory Epistle, that it is 
written in a most loose, slovenly, and ungrammatical manner, and 
that it impressed us with very unfavourable expectations respecting 
the work it ushers in; which expectations, however, we will at 
once confess, have been agreeably disappointed. 

The work, as we have hinted above, professes to relate the 
adventures of a native Persian; the scenes are laid chiefly in the 
two principal cities of Persia, Tehran and Ispahan; and the 
manners and customs represented and illustrated, may be considered 
as those of the present day. [or the sake of variety, the specimens 
we shall select from the work will be embodied in our brief abstract 
of it.—Hajji Baba is the only son of a distinguished barber of 
Ispahan, by whose care and instruction he acquires an early and 
brilliant reputation in his art. 


By the time I was sixteen it would be difficult to say whether I was most 
accomplished as a barber or a scholar. Besides shaving the head, cleaning 
the ears, and trimming the beard, I became famous for my skill in the offices 
ofthe bath. Noone understood better than I the different modes of rubbing 
or shampooing, as practised in India, Cashmere and Turkey; and I had an 
art peculiar to myself of making the joints to crack, and my slaps resound. 

Thanks to my master, I had learnt sufficiently of our poets to enable me 
to enliven conversation with occasional apt quotations from Saadi, Hafiz, 
&c.; this accomplishment, added to a good voice, made me considered as an 
agreeable companion by all those whose crowns or linbs were submitted to 
my operation. In short, it may, without vanity, be asserted that Hajji Baba 
was quite the fashion among the men of taste and pleasure, 


But Hajji had “ a soul above razors,” or at least fancied he had; 
and was disposed to see more of the world than that part of it which 
lay within view of his father’s shop. Accordingly, at the age at 
which we have introduced him to the reader, he enters into the 
service of a Turkish merchant, who is just starting on a trading 
expedition to Meshed, and they join a caravan which is bound for 
the north of Persia,—Hajji taking with him no other fortune than 
his father’s blessing and a case of razors, added to the unhappy 
prognostications of his mother, as to the results of a journey un- 
dertaken under the auspices of a Stini instead of a Shiah.* And 
it should seem that the old lady’s fears were not ill-founded ; for 








* The Stnis and the Shiahs are two inimical sects of the Mohammedan religion, 
the Turks being gf the former, sud the Persians the latter, 
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the first step into life which her hopeful son makes, is one which 
leads him into captivity and danger. In passing along an un- 
frequented part of the road between Tehran and Meshed, the cara- 
van is attacked by a strong party of Turcomans; and notwith- 
standing the bullying pretensions of the Chaéusch, or officer whose 
duty it is to protect the caravan, (and who consequently runs away 
at the first appearance of danger,) the whole party, merchants, 
pilgrims and all, are plundered by the bold freebooters ; and Hajji 
and his master are carried, among other prisoners, to the temporary 
settlement of the tribe. Here the talents of Hajji in beautifying the 
persons of others stand him in some stead, and his own good looks 
in more; for while his fat and unwieldy old master, Osman, is sent 
into the mountains to look after a herd of camels, he is appointed 
to the honourable office of shaver to the chief robber, and of sur- 
geon to his principal wife. Not being fully satisfied, however, with 
either of these appointments, he determines to gain his liberty as 
soon as may be. And to this end he with great difficulty, and by 
means of good luck and cunning combined, possesses himself of 
the old turban of his master, which had been thrown aside in the 
robbers’ tent on stripping him, and which Hajji knew to contain a 
treasure of fifty ducats sewed in between the linings. The posses- 
sion of this treasure seems at once to warm into life all the hitherto 
latent propensities of Hajji’s Persian nature ; and he shortly after 
starts up before the reader a tolerably finished specimen of knave 
and fool; the two qualities being combined within him in about an 
equal proportion,—the latter however, if any thing, predominating. 
The reader will probably anticipate that a person of this stamp is 
not exactly the best qualified to furnish forth either a very pro- 
fitable tale, or one of unmixed amusement. And his conjecture is 
not ill-founded; this almost unmingled roguery of Hajji, without 
any superior wit or accomplishment to carry it off, being in fact 
the chief defect of the work.—But we, like the reader, are antici- 
pating. Let us proceed in our narrative. 

Having remained about a year with the Turcomans, and acquired, 
among the other good qualities which abound under such circum- 
stances, a tolerable capacity of enduring fatigue, he is at length 
taken into the confidence of the chief robber, and agrees to be the 
guide of the band in a proposed predatory excursion to his native 
city of Ispahan. Before setting out on this expedition, he has a 
meeting with his old master, Osman; and the following is no bad 
specimen of the manner in which he sophisticates with himself on 
the occasion, touching the affair of the old man’s fifty ducats. 


And here I had another struggle with my conscience on the subject of the 
ducats, Sould I restore them? Would it not be more advantageous, even 
to my master, should I keep them? My ability to take advantage of this 
opportunity to escape, might depend upon my having a little money in my 
purse ; and what chance had he of being relieved but through my interfe- 
rence? All things considered I let them remain in my girdle, 
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The expedition to Ispahan takes place, and concludes success- 
fully; Hajji being induced, through fear of the consequences, (for 
he is somewhat of a coward, in addition to his other good qualities,) 
to behave himself manfully in the attack, and remain true to his 
associates after it. The result of the expedition is a considerable 
booty, and three prisoners whom the Turcomans carry away with 
them, in the hope of exacting ransoms from their friends. ‘Two of 
these turn out to be persons of no note; but the third proves to 
be the favourite poet-laureate of the reigning Shah—the Dr. 
Southey of Persia—who relates his history to Hajji, and they deter- 
mine to make their escape together, as soon as a convenient occa- 
sion presents itself. As far as regards Hajji, this occasion soon 
arrives ; for, being ordered to accompany his master, the chief, in an 
attack on what they conceive to be another caravan of merchants,— 
but which turns out to be the cortége of one of the Shah’s sons, 
well guarded and armed,—he purposely throws himself into the 
hands of the latter, and gets treated as he deserves} namely, well 
beaten, plundered of his fifty ducats, and sent about his business to 
begin the world again. By the help of a good-natured muleteer, 
who is attendant on the prince, he reaches the city of Meshed, to 
which the party is bound, and is fain to take up with the trade of 
a water vender; in which capacity, by dint of lying words and 
hypocritical looks, duly applied among the thirsty pilgrims to the 
tomb of the Imam Hossein, he acquires sufficient money to enable 
him to take a step forward in life, and start as an itinerant vender 
of smoke. Let us take a look at him when he is just installed in 
his new calling. 


I held a consultation with myself as to what I should do next for my live- 
lihood, Various walks in life were open to me, The begging line was an 
excellent one in Meshed, and, judging from my success as a water-carrier, I 
should very soon have been at the head of the profession. I mightalso have 
become a /#ti,* and kept a bear; but it required some apprenticeship to 
learn the tricks of the one, and to know how to tame the other: so I gave 
that up. Still 1 might have followed my own profession, and have taken a 
shop: but I could not bear the thoughts of settling, particularly in so remote 
a town as Meshed. At length I followed the bent of my inclination, and, as 
I was myself devotedly fond of smoking, I determined to become an itinerant 
seller of smoke. Accordingly I bought pipes of various sizes, a wooden tray, 
containing the piversandle, which was strapped round my waist, an iron pot 
for fire, which I carried in my hand, a pair of iron pincers, a copper jug for 
water, that was suspended by a hook behind my back, and some long bags 
for my tobacco. All these commodities were fastened upon my body, and 
when I was fully equipped, I might be said to look like a porcupine with all 
its quills erect. My tobacco was of various sorts—Tabas, Shiraz, Susa, and 
Damascus. It is true, that I was not very scrupulous about giving it pure; for 
with a very small quantity of the genuine leaf I mahaged to make a large 
store, with the assistance of different sorts of drugs, I had great tact in 





* The hities are privileged buffoons, addicted to keeping monkeys, bears, and 
other animals. 
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discovering amongst my customers the real connoisseur, and to him T gave it 
almost genuine. My whole profits, in fact, depended upon my discrimina- 
tion of characters. To those of the middling ranks, I gave it half mixed ; to 
the lower sort, three-quarters ; and to the lowest, almost without any tobacco 
at all. Whenever I thought I could perceive a wry face, I immediately ex- 
erted my ingenuity in favour of the excellence of my tobacco. I showed 
specimens of the good, descanted on its superior qualities, and gave the 
history of the very gardener who had reared it, and pledged myself to point 
out the very spot in his grounds where it grew. 

I became celebrated in Meshed for the excellence of my pipes. My prin- 
cipal customer was a dervish, who was so great a connoisseur that | never 
dared to give him any but pure tobacco; and although I did not gain much 
by him, particularly as he was not very exact in his payments, yet his con- 
versation was so agreeable, and he recommended so many of his friends to 
me, that I cultivated his good will to the utmost of my power. 


This is lively and picturesque, and it has also the merit of 
showing the reader what an accomplished blackguard our hero 
has already become. The dervish, here mentioned, soon takes a 
fancy. to Hajji, and thinking that he is made for better things than 
to retail bad tobacco, gives him a little good roguish advice, and 
illustrates the value of it by the history of his own life; in which 
example he is followed by two of his brother dervishes, to whom 
he introduces Hajji. Instructed and enlightened by the disin- 
terested disclosures of these mock dervishes, Hajji now seriously 
thinks of turning his talents into another line; instigated thereto, 
it must be confessed, by a sound bastinadoing on the soles of his 
feet, which he gets about this time from an officer of justice, whose 
duty it is to see that the good people of Meshed are not cheated 
by anybody but himself. Accordingly, immediately on his reco- 
very from the effects of this unlucky infliction, he quits Meshed in 
the dress of a dervish, intending to proceed to Tehran; but an 
accident stopping him on the road, he wisely determines to try his 
hand in his new capacity, previously to presenting himself in so 
experienced a city as Tehran; and with this view he collects an 
audience around him, and relates his first story—story-telling being 
one of the most approved employments of the wandering dervishes, 
and that on which they may the most securely depend for a 
favourable reception among the lower orders of the people. This 
story, being an amusing one, we might probably have laid before 
the reader in little, but for the consideration that, if he happens 
to be a reader of daily newspapers, he may chance to have already 
perused it some half-dozen times; with some few unimportant 
alterations, however; those veracious vehicles of information 
having been pleased to palm it upon their readers as a true story of 
the late Ali Pasha, and as a pleasing specimen of that ruler’s occa- 
sional propensity to blend justice and a joke together! In the work 
before us, from which the story is extracted, it is told as one of 
the thousand and one exploits of the celebrated Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid, It is about a barber and a wood-cutter; and how each 
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was, in turn, too cunning for the other. We are induced to notie 
this circumstance in passing, as an instructive example of the 
improving effects of the Daily Press on whatever is lucky enough to 
pass through its hands, 

Hajji now quits Meshed in high spirits, and with twenty gold 
tomauns in his purse—(the late savings of his honest industry) ; and 
on his road he meets with a courier who is carrying news to the 
court, of the escape from captivity of Asker, the laureate whom 
Hajji had left in the lurch among the Turcomans. This is enough 
to set his wicked wits to work afresh ; so he contrives to steal the 
courier’s letters and his horse, and leave him to his repose, while 
he (Hajji) hastens to carry the good news to the poet’s family, 
and claim the due reward on the occasion. Accordingly, he 
reaches Tehran; delivers the unexpected and somewhat unwelcome 
news—for poets, like other people, are but too apt to be forgotten 
in their absence—sells his horse, and escapes scot-free for his 
roguery, on refunding the money ; lays out, like a fool, his whole 
twenty tomauns in buying himself fine clothes ; and then waits for 
the return of the poet, through whose interest he hopes to get 
a place at court at the least. And he is not wholly disappointed ; 
for the poet, notwithstanding he is a laureate, does not disdain to 
remember his old companion in captivity, and recommends him as 
a fit assistant to Mirza Ahmak, the king’s chief physician. The 
first employment he is engaged in on behalf of his new master, is 
that of prying into the practice of an European physician, who 
has just arrived at court in the suite of an ambassador ; and whose 
extraordinary success in administering a calomel pill to the Grand 
Vizier, seems to threaten the court-doctor’s reputation, unless he 
can contrive, by some means or other, either to discover the secret 
of the new mode of treatment, or (which would be still more satis- 
factory to him) throw some suspicion on the ultimate views of his 
European rival. This latter, after a little intriguing together, the 
master and his man contrive to effect ; but when the question of 
reward comes to be agitated, Hajji finds that gratitude is not one 
among the physician’s virtues: so he determines to quit his service 
as speedily as possible. This determination, however, he is soon 
induced to delay the fulfilment of, by a circumstance which forms 
an era in his eventful life : in a word, he falls in love. The object 
of his passion, who is a young Cirdish slave, belonging to his 
master, is not slow in returning his love; and they very soon 
plight mutual vows of unalterable fidelity. At one of the inter- 
views which Zeenab now contrives occasionally to bring about 
between them, she relates to her lover the whole economy of the 
harem of which she forms a part. As this detail may be considered 
as at once novel and authentic, the reader will be glad to see it. 

Having never seen more of the interior of an anderfin than what I recol- 
lected as a boy in my own family, I became surprised, and my curiosity was 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 30 
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greatly excited in proportion as the fair Zeenab proceeded in her narrative of 
the history of her life in the doctor's house. ‘ We are five in the harem, 
besides our mistress,” said she: “ there is Shireen, the Georgian slave ; 
then Nir Jehan, the Ethiopian slave girl ; Fatmeh, the cook; and old Leilah, 
the duenna, My situation is that of handmaid to the khanum, so my mis- 
tress is called: I attend her pipe, I hand her her coffee, bring in the meals, 
go with her to the bath, dress and undress her, make her clothes, spread, 
sift, and pound tobacco, and stand before her. Shireen, the Georgian, is the 
sandukdar, or housekeeper: she has the care of the clothes of both my master 
and mistress, and indeed of the clothes of all the house; she superintends 
the expenses, lays in the corn for the house, as well as all the other provi- 
sions ; she takes charge of all the porcelain, the silver, and other ware; and, 
in short, has the care of whatever is either precious or of consequence in the 
family. Ndr Jehan, the black slave, acts as ferash, or carpet-spreader : she 
does all the dirty work, spreads the carpets, sweeps the rooms, sprinkles the 
water over the colat-satt, helps the cook, cafries parcels and messages, and 
in short, is at the call uf every one. As for old Leilah, she is a sort of duenna 
over the young slaves: she is employed in the out-of-door service, carries on 
any little affair that the khanum may have with other harems, and is also 
supposed to be a spy upon the actions of the doctor. 


It may be observed here, that it is in such passages as the above 
that the chief value of the present work consists; so far as regards 
the instruction it is capable of affording. 

In nearly the last of the interviews thus brought about by the 
ingenuity of Zeenab, the lovers make themselves more agreeable to 
each other than prudence and the Persian laws allow ; and in the 
sequel the consequence proves fatal to one, and nearly so to both ; 
for just afterwards the Shah himself pays a visit to his physician, 
and seeing the handsome slave and taking a fancy to her, she is 
of course presented to him; and is the next day delivered over to 
the chief of his harem, to be duly educated as a dancer. On the 
evening previous to this change in their fortunes, they contrive a 
short interview, in which Zeenab relates what happened on the 
King seeing her: and then, without any violent show of reluctance 
on the part of the lady, she resigns herself to the loftier station 
that awaits her, and takes leave of her lover for ever; little thinking 
of the consequences attendant on their having met once too often. 

Returning for a moment to the Shah’s visit to his favourite phy- 
siclan, we may here mention that this event gives rise to some 
very lively and picturesque descriptions, which will be found ex- 
tremely curious and interesting on account of their almost entire 
novelty, as well as of the dependence which we conceive may very 
safely be placed on their accuracy and truth. Nothing can be better 
in their way than the two passages which follow ; the first describ- 
ing the ceremony and procession of the Persian monarch, on 
visiting one of his wealthy subjects; and the second describing 
the dinner given on the occasion. It is to be understood that 
these deseriptions are strictly applicable to the present day. 

The time appointed for the visit was after the evening’s prayer, which is 
made at sunset, At that hour, when the heat of the day had partly subsided, 
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and the inhabitants of Tehran were about to enjoy the cool of the evening, 
the Shah left his palace, and proceeded to the doctor’s honse. The streets 
had been swept and watered ; and as the royal cortége approached, floweis 
were strewn on the path. Mirza Ahmak himself had proceeded to the royal 
presence to announce that all was ready, and walked close to the king’s stirrup 
during the cavalcade. 

The procession was opened by the heralds, who with the distinguishing 
club of office in their aie and ornament ‘on the head, proclaimed the 
king’s approach, and marshalled every one on the road. ‘The tops of the 
walls were occupied by women in their white veils, and in the better houses 
they were to be seen peeping through the holes made in the screens which 
surround their terraces. Then followed a great body of tent-pitchers and 
carpet-spreaders, with long slender sticks in their hands, keeping the road 
clear from intruders. After this, walked a crowd of well-dressed officers of the 
stable, bearing rich embroidered saddle housings over their shoulders; then 
Servants in the gayest attire, with gold pipes in their hands, the king’s shoe 
bearer, the king’s ewer and basin bearer, the carrier of his cloak, the comp- 
troller of the opium box, and a number of other domestics. As this was on] 
a private procession, his majesty was preceded by no led horses, em 
usually form so splendid a part of his grand displays. ‘To these succeeded a 
train of running footmen, two and two, fantastically dressed, some with gold 
coins embroidered on their black velvet coats, others dressed in brocades, and 
ethers in silks: they immediately preceded the Shah in person, who was 
attended by the chief of the running footmen, a man of considerable conse- 
quence, known by the enamelled handled whip stuck in his girdle. The king 
rode a quiet ambling horse, richly dopatieonal but his own dress was plain, 
and only distinguished by the beauty of the shawls and other materials of 
which it was composed. After him, at an interval of fifty paces, followed 
three of the king’s sons, then the noble of nobles, the great master of the cere- 
monies, the master of the horse, the court poet, and many others, all attended 
by their servants: and at length when the whole party were collected toge- 
ther, who were to partake of Mirza Ahmak’s substance, five hundred would 
probably be called a moderate number. 

The only persons, besides servantsy admitted into the saloon where the 
Shah dined, were the three princes, his sons who had accompanied him ; and 
they stood at the farthest end, with their backs against the wall, attired in 
dresses of ceremony, with swords by their sides. Mirza Ahmak remained 
in attendance without. A cloth, of the finest Cashmerian shawl fringed with 
gold, was then spread on the carpet before the king, by the chief of the valets, 
and a gold ewer and basin were presented for washing hands. The dinner 
was then brought in trays, which, as a precaution against poison, had been 
sealed with the signet ot the head steward before they left the kitchen, and 
were broken open by him again in the presence of the Shah. Here were dis- 
pare all the refinements of cookery : rice, in various shapes, smoked upon the 

oard ; first, the chilau, as white as snow; then the pilau, with a piece of 
boiled lamb smothered in the rice; then another pilau, with a baked fowl in 
it; a fourth, coloured with safiron, mixed up with dried peas; and at length, 
the king of Persian dishes, the narinj pilau, made with slips of orange-peel, spices 
of all sorts, almonds, and sugar: salmon and herring from the Caspian Sea, 
were seen among the dishes ; and trout from the river Zengi near Erivan; 
then in china basins and bowls of different sizes were the ragouts, which 
consisted of hash made of a fowl boiled to rags, stewed up with rice, sweet 
herbs, and onions; a stew, in which was a Jamb’s marrow-bone, with some 
leose flesh about it, and boiled in its own juice ; small gourds, crammed with 
force-meat, and done in butter ; a fowl] stewed to rags, with a brown sauce of 
prunes; a large omelette, about two inches thick ; a cup full of the essence 
of meat, mixed up with rags of lamb, almonds, prunes and tamarinds, which 
was poured upon the top of thechilau; a plate of poached eggs, fried in sugar 
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and butter; a dish of badenjdns, slit in the middle and boiled in grease; a 
stew of venison; and a great variety of other messes too numerous to mention. 
After these came the roasts. A lamb was served up hot from the spit, the 
tail of which, like marrow, was curled up over its back. Partridges, and what 
is looked upon as the rarest delicacy in Persia, two capk dereh, partrvidges of 
the valley, were procured on the occasion. Pheasants from Mazanderan 
were there also, as well as some of the choicest bits of the wild ass and ante- 
lope. ‘The display and the abundance of delicacies surprised every one ; and 
they were piled up in such profusion around the king, that he seemed almost 
to furm a part of the heap. I do not mention the innumerable little accesso 
ries of preserves, pickles, cheese, butter, onions, celery, salt, pepper, sweets, 
and sours, which were to be found in different parts of the tray, for that would 
be tedious: but the sherbets were worthy of notice, from their peculiar deli- 
cacy : these were contained in immense bowls of the most costly china, and 
drank by the help of spoons of the most exquisite workmanship, made of the 
pear-tree. They consisted of the common lemonade, made with superior 
art; of the sekenjebin, or vinegar, sugar, and water, so mixed that the sour and 
the sweet were as equally balanced, as the blessings and miseries of life ; the 
sherbet of sugar re water, with rose-water to give it a perfume, and sweet 
seeds to increase its flavour; and that made of the pomegranate ; all highly 
cooled by lumps of floating ice. 

The king then, doubling himself down with his head reclining towards his 
food, buried his hand in the pilaus and other dishes before him, and eat in 
silence, whilst the princes and the servants in waiting, in attitudes of respect, 
remained immoveable. When he had finished he got up, and walked into an 
adjoining room, where he washed his hands, drank his coffee, and smoked his 
water-pipe. 

In the course of his eating he ordered one of the pilaus, of which he had 
partaken, to be carried to Mirza Albmak, lis hest, by a servant in waiting, 
As this is considered a mark of peculiar honour, the mirza was obliged to give 
a present in money to the bearer. A similar distinction was conferred upon 
the poet for his impromptu, and he also made a suitable present. His majesty 
also sent one of the messes, of which he had freely partaken, to the doctor's 
wife, who liberally rewarded the bearer. And in this manner he contrived 
to reward two persons, the one who received the present, and the other who 
bore it. 

The princes then sat down, and when they had eat their fill they rose, and 
the dishes were served up in another room, where the noble of nobles, the 
court poet, the master of the horse, and all the officers of state and courtiers 
who had attended his majesty, were seated, and who continued the feast which 
the king and his sons had begun. After this the dinner was taken in succes- 
sion to the difierent servants, until the dishes were cleared by the tent-pitchers 
and scullions, 


Hajji’s bitter reflections on the loss of Zeenab, and the sight of 
a grand military review together, now fill him once more with 
active and stirring thoughts; and an event occurs about this time 
which opens a new road of fortune to him. He gets nominated 
as one of the officers of the chief executioner ; an appointment of 
great trust and importance, in a country where every thing is done 
by means of executions, or the fear of them, ‘This appointment 
too, happens at a busy moment, just when the Shah is about to 
set out on an excursion to his summer residence at Sultaneih; and 
upon the whole the fortunes of Hajji seem to be looking upward : 
for almost immediately on the arrival of the cortége at. the place 
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of its destination, he and one of his comrades are sent to levy con- 
tributions on a little village at a distance, which it seems has not 
been able to send in its due quota of provisions for the King’s 
camp. Here is opened a fine field for the exercise of our hero’s 
roguish propensities ; but luckily (as it turns out afterwards) being, 
as we have hinted, nearly as great a fool and a coward as he is a 
knave, his comrade contrives to appropriate all the profits, and, as 
Hajji’s good luck will have it, all the ill-consequences attending 
them: for being discovered, and dreading the bastinado, he makes 
his escape ; and our hero’s bashfulness being mistaken for honesty, 
he is immediately installed in the fugitive’s office of sub-lieutenant 
executioner, and at once becomes a man of no mean consideration, 
particularly in his own eyes. 

The events that occur immediately and for some time after this 
appointment, are but little connected with the active adventures 
of Hajji Baba; so that we shall pass them over rapidly, merely 
saying that they chiefly grow out of various military affairs which 
take place between the Persian and the Muscovite troops; in all 
of which the former are of course beaten, and equally of course 
proclaim themselves the achievers of a magnificent victory. 

We now come to the only serious event in our hero’s life ; and 
the only one which draws from him anything like feelings of 
humanity or remorse. The period of the King’s return to his 
winter palace being arrived, the camp at Sultaneih is struck, and 
the favourite singers and dancers are ordered to meet the King 
near his capital, and duly usher him into it. But it appears that 
the Cardish slave, Zeenab, is not among them. She is sick, and 
cannot appear. Hajji can but too well conjecture the cause of her 
absence, and awaits in agony the result. On the King’s arrival at 
his palace all is of course discovered, as far as relates to Zeenab. 
There is no concealing the effects of her love for Hajji; she is im- 
mediately ordered to undergo the punishment attendant on her 
crime ; and her lover, in his capacity of sub-lieutenant executioner, 
is appointed to witness her fate, and direct the disposal of her 
remains. The following passage, which describes the event, may 
be taken as a fair example of our author’s serious style; of which, 
however, he is very sparing. 


With these feelings, oppressed as if the mountain of Demawend and all its 
sulphurs were on my heart, [ went about my work doggedly, collecting the 
several men who were to be my colleagues in this bloody tragedy ; who, heed- 
less and unconcerned at an event of no unfrequent occurrence, were indifferent 
whether they were to be the bearers of a murdered corpse, or themselves the 
instruments of murder. 

The night was dark and lowering, and well suited to the horrid scene about 
to be acted. The sun, unusual in these climates, had set, surrounded by 
clouds of the colour of blood ; and, as the night advanced, they rolled on in 
unceasing thunders over the summits of the adjacent range of Albors. At 


sudden intervals the moon was seen through the dense vapour, which covered 
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her again as suddenly, and restored the night to its darkness and solemnity. 
I was seated lonely in the guard-room of the palace, when I heard the cries 
of the sentinels on the watch-towers, announcing midnight, and the voices of 
the muezzins from the mosques, the wild notes of whose chant floating on 
the wind, ran through my veins with the chilling creep of death, and an- 
nounced to me that the hour of murder was at hand! They were the har- 
bingers of death to the helpless woman. I started up,—I could not bear to 
hear them more,—I rushed on in desperate haste, and as I came to the ap- 
pointed spot, I found my five companions already arrived, sitting unconcerned 
on and about the coffin that was to carry my Zeenab to her eternal mansion. 

On the confines of the apartments allotted to the women in the Shah’s 
palace stands a high octagonal tower, some thirty gez in height, seen conspi- 
cuous from all parts of the city, at the summit of which is a chamber, in 
which he frequently reposes and takes the air. It is surrounded by unappro- 
priated ground, and the prineipal gate of the harem is close to its base. On 
the top of all is a terrace (a spot, ah! never by me to be forgotten!) and it 
was to this that our whole attention was now riveted, I had scarcely arrived, 
when, looking up, we saw three figures, two men and a female, whose forms 
were lighted up Ry an occasional gleam of moonshine, that shone in a wild 
and uncertain manner upon them, They seemed to drag their victim between 
them with much violence whilst she was seen in attitudes of supplication, on 
her knees, with her hands extended, and in all the agony of the deepest des- 

ration. When they were at the brink of the tower her shrieks were audible, 

ut so wild, so varied by the blasts of wind that blew round the building, that 
they appeared to me like the sounds of laughing madness. 

We all kept a dead and breathless silence: even my five ruffianis seemed 
moved-—I was transfixed like a piece of lifeless clay, and if I am asked what 
my sensations were at the time, | should be ata loss to describe them,—I was 
totally inanimate, and still I knew what was going on. At length, one loud, 
shrill, and searching scream of the bitterest woe was heard, which was sud- 
dealy lost in an interval of the most frightful silence. A heavy fall, which 
immediately succeeded, told us that all was over. I was then roused, and 
with my head confused, half crazed and haif conscious, I immediately rushed 
to the spot, where my Zeenab and her burthen lay struggling, a mangled and 
mutilated corpse, She still breathed, but the convulsions of death were upon 
her,‘and her lips moved as if she would speak, although the blood was fast 
flowing from her mouth. I could not catch a word, although she uttered 
sounds that seemed like words. I thought she said, “ My child ! my child!” 
but perhaps it was an illusion of my brain, I hung over her in the deepest 
despair, and having lost all sense of prudence and of self-preservation, I acted 
so much up to my own feelings, that if the men around me had had the 
smallest suspicion ef my real situation, nothing could have saved me from 
destruction, I even carried my phrensy so far as to steep my handkerchief 
in her bleod, saying to myself, “this, at least, shall never part from me!” I 
came to myself, however, upon hearing the shrill and demon-like voice of 
one of her murderers from the tower’s height, crying out—“Is she dead 1” 
“ Ay, as a stonc,” answered one of my ruffians. “ Carry her away, then,” 
said the voice, 


This melancholy event oversets all the fine prospects of our hero, 
by inducing him at once to abandon his office, and quit the city 
with a determination to return to his native place, and reform all 
his wicked ways at once. Accordingly, he departs forthwith. But 
his wild conduct at the moment of witnessing Zeenab’s death had 
been observed by one of his comrades, who had denounced him to 
the Shah as implicated with the culprit, and a pursuit immediately 
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takes place ; which, however, comes to his ears just in time for 
him to avail himself of the sanctuary of the tomb of Fatimeh, near 
which he happens to be, on his road to Ispahan. From the pre- 
cincts of this holy spot, even the firman of the Shah himself cannot 
remove him; and here he remains for a considerable period, in 
company with his old friend the story-telling dervish; till at 
length, the Shah arrives on a pilgrimage to the spot, and is in- 
duced to pardon him, at the instance of a holy man with whom 
he ingratiates himself by turning saint, and swearing to his inno- 
cence. 

On his release from the confinement of the sanctuary, Hajjf 
pursues his previous determination of returning to his native place, 
and reaches it just in time to close his father’s eyes, receive his 
blessing, and become heir to his little wealth; which latter, how- 
ever, is not forthcoming, and he is obliged to apply to a diviner to 
learn who has robbed him of it, or where it lies concealed. Here 
Wwe meet with many curious details relative to the faneral ceremo- 
nies of the Persians, and also to the operations of the diviners, or 
cunning men, when endeavouring to detect crimes, &c. Our 
space will not permit us to extract any of these ; but suffice it that 
by the aid of the art magic, as it is practised in the East in the 
present day, Hajji recovers a portion of his father’s concealed 
savings ; and thinks it, upon the whole, the most prudent plan to 
abandon his search after the remainder, lest, in looking for what 
is lost, he should chance to lose what is already found. Finding 
himself, at this juncture, possessed of a little fortune of a hundred 
and ten gold tomauns, he wisely resolves to bid adieu to the vani« 
ties of youth, and seek for some steady and honest employment, as 
far as possible removed from the busy and dangerous scenes in 
which he has lately taken a part, and which are evidently so little 
adapted to his sedentary disposition. He, therefore, accoutres 
himself respectably, purchases a handsome mule, and sets out once 
more from his native city, to seek the advice and assistance of the 
holy man by whose aid he had procured the Shah’s pardon at the 
tomb of Fatimeh. By the aid of this friend, Hajjt is installed in 
the office of assistant to a celebrated man of law, or Mollah, at 
Tehran. This grave and reverend personage finds our hero exactly 
the sort of assistant he is just then in need of, to further a notable 
scheme he has in hand, of marrying together all the decayed and 
dilapidated widows or maidens of the city, and all the bachelors 
or unmarried husbands who may chance to stand in immediate 
need of such a commodity; and of getting a reasonable remune~ 
ration out of each party on the occasion. This, it must be con 
fessed, is a somewhat singular occupation for a distinguished lawyer 
in the capital of a great kingdom, as this Mollah Nadan is 
scribed to be. But this is the relator’s business, not ours. Certain 
it is that Hajjt is proceeding with enviable success in his new em 
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ployment ; when suddenly, through the unlucky ambition of his 
employer to rival in sanctity the chief priest of the city, and, if 
possible, dispossess him of his office, all their flourishing schemes 
are destroyed in a moment ; and both master and pupil are stripped 
of their property, and banished the city with every possible indig- 
nity : their immediate crime having been an endeavour to stir up 
the popular indignation against the Christian inhabitants of the 
place; an office which the chief priest very properly considered as 
appertaining exclusively to himself. Here then is poor Hajji once 
more thrown upon the world, without a friend, a home, or dinar ; 
and, as one should suppose, pretty well convinced by this time, that 
dishonesty is at all events not the best policy, whatever honesty 
may be: though he is still, as it proves in the sequel, as little 
disposed to abandon the one, as to essay the other. But somehow 
or other, our hero’s good fortune seems determined to stick by 
him (like a faithful wife to a rogue of a husband), whether he de- 
serves it or not; for on returning at night-fall to Tehran, to try if 
any of his lost property, or of his master’s (for he is not particular as 
to which,) can be recovered, he betakes himself to a somewhat 
unlikely. place to find it, namely, the public bath ; and there, by a 
strange and incomprehensible mistake, he is taken for the chief 
priest himself, who has just caused all their misfortunes ; and 
while the latter is left to drown in the bath in a fit of apoplexy, 
Hajji is conducted to his house instead, and left for the night to 
ponder on his new adventure. The result is that he makes up his 
mind to become a greater rascal than ever, and (strange to say) 
is successful in proportion. By means of forging the signature of 
the deceased high priest, he possesses himself of a fine horse, and 
a purse of money; and again sallies forth towards the frontiers. 
On the way, however, he overtakes his late master ; and by another 
piece of strangely unmerited good luck, he consents to change 
clothes with the latter on entering a village where his friends live, 
and the natural consequence is that the mollah is mistaken for the 
horse-stealer, and suffers accordingly; while Hajji, after under- 
going a few more dangers, reaches Bagdad in safety, with the 
greater part of his ill-acquired store of tomauns; and there, once 
more meeting with his old master, Osman Aga, by his advice he 
turns his thoughts to commerce, laying out his money in a stock 
of pipe-sticks for the Constantinople market; which he now visits 
without further delay, in company with Osman and a few more 
merchants. Arrived at Constantinople, our wanderer for some 
time drives a thriving trade in his pipe-sticks; till at last an appa- 
rently unlucky piece of good luck and rascality combined, leads to 
the final making of his fortune, and installing him in the honour- 
able and trust-worthy office of secretary of legation. Thus it 
happens: a rich and handsome widow of Constantinople falls in 
love with him for his good looks and his seeming prosperity ; and 
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he, taking opportunity by the forelock, palms himself off for a 
wealthy and well-born merchant, marries her, gets detected, ex- 
posed, and kicked out of the house; applies to his ambassador, 
(then just arrived on a secret mission) for redress against the con- 
sequences of his own roguery; finds favour in the said ambassador’s 
eyes, he not conceiving that honesty and diplomacy have any 
necessary connexion with each other; and fiually, after having 
heen of signal service to his new patron, they return to Tehran te- 
gether ; where he gets introduced to, and noticed by the Grand 
Vizier, as a fit person to assist his views relative to the French and 
English embassies, just then struggling for supremacy at the court 
of the Shah: and at last, in virtue of the knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the history, &c. of all the European nations, in a conver- 
sation with a merchant one evening at a coffee-house in Constan- 
tinople, he is duly nominated chief secretary to the Persian embassy 
to the court of Londen! 

“ And here, gentle reader !’’ (thus concludes the work before 
us) “the humble translator of the Adventures of Hajji Baba pre- 
sumes to address you, and profiting of the bint afforded him by the 
Persian story-tellers, stops his narrative, makes his bow, and says, 
* Give me enecuragement, and | will teli you more. You shall be 
informed how Hajji Baba accompanied a great ambassador to the 
court of England, of their adventures by sea and land, of all he 
saw, and all he remarked, and of what happened to him on his 
return to Persia.’ But he begs to add, should he find, like Hajji’s 
friend the third deivish, that he has not yet acquired the art of lead- 
ing on the attention of the curious, he will never venture to appear 
again before the public until he has gained the necessary expe- 
rience to ensure success. And so he very humbly takes his leave.” 

To this we briefly reply, in conclusion, that we would by no meaus 
discourage the translator from appearing again before the public; be- 

‘ause we conceive him to be a lively, accurate, and well-informed per- 
son. But we decidedly object to hearing anything more concerning 
his friend Hajji Baba. We are by no means sorry to have accom- 
panied the latter thus far; because he has afforded us considerable 
amusemeiit ; aud because (notwithstanding what we hinted st the 
outset of our remarks) he lias certainly conveyed to us av: - ivels 
notion of the state of manners in most classes of Persian life. But he 
has all along struck us as being gifted with so very limited a share of 
wit and discernment, and at the same time so totally deficient in 
common honesty aud common spirit; ia short, a is SO rt wnat- 


tractive a maaan of knave, fool, and coward, that we have cou- 
ceived an unmingled contempt towerds ries ‘an have no desire 
whatever to hear anything he may have to say relative to Engl: ea 


in particular. In faet, her habits aud sani see must have been 

entirely beyond the scope of his comprehension ; and any observa- 

tions he may have to make on them, however interesting they may 
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have been to the members of his own court at Tehran, can scarcely 
fail to strike the English reader as fade and unprofitable at least, if 
not impertinent. Unless, indeed, which we half anticipate, his 
first exploit on reaching our capital was an attempt to purloin my 
Lord Castlereagh’s snuff-box, or some such “ petty larceny” 
matter; attended by the consequent kicking-out of English society. 
In which ease, we still more strenuously protest against hearing 
any more of him: for, to say the truth, the crying defect of the 
above-described portion of his Memoirs is, that they are not caleu- 
lated to excite any personal sympathy or interest whatever with 
the subject of them ; and that we are induced to follow him through 
them because he has a good memory and a lively hand at descrip- 
tion, and places us in a great variety of situations in which we 
were never placed before, or never in so efficient a manner. But, 
with his good leave, we are able to look at England for ourselves. 
If he were an Anastasius indeed—which we shrewdly suspect that 
his friend, the translator, mistakes him for—we might then be glad 
to hear what he thinks of us, or what happened to him while so- 
journing among us. But as he is, after all, no more than Hajji 
Baba, the barber’s son of Ispahan, we here willingly take what we 
hope will be a final leave of him. If, however, in spite of our 
friendly warning, he should again venture before us, we fairly 
advise him that we have collected against him a long list of critical 
charges, which our placable dispositions, added to the unexpected 
length to which our abstract of his Adventures. has run, induce us 
for the present to keep in petto. 





TO MINERVA. * 


SrerN maid of heaven! protectress of the wise ! 
Why didst thon e’er forsake Athena’s towers ? 
Why from her mart of thought, her olive bowers, 
Didst thou avert thy lore-inspiring eyes ? 

Is it that fickleness usurps the skies ? 

Or that all states have their unhappy hours? 

Or that the gods withdraw their sacred dowers, 
When man from virtue’s narrow pathway flies ¢ 
Be as it may, return thee to the spot; 

Think of no ancient wrongs, O Goddess, now: 
Be all her failings, be thy wrath forgot ; 

And what thou canst, for fallen Athena show. 
Extend thy egis o’er thy ruin’d fane, 

And give its ancient glories back again. 





* Extracted from the smaller pieces appended to ‘* ABDALLAH, an Oriental 
Poem, (just published.) By Horace Gwynne.” 
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“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald and Colonial Review. 


Sir, Bath, Feb. 5, 1824. 

I reAD, with great pleasure, the following important information 
contained in your first Number, under the summary of Indian and Co- 
lonial Intelligence. 

On the Ist of April, 1823, was established The Singapore Native Institution, 
to which 25,000 dollars had been subscribed up to that period. The Institution 
consists of a Chinese college, a Malayan college, anda scientific department. 
- - - The improvements suggested at Singapore by Sir S. Raffles, were proceeding 
rapidly » and every individual seemed to vie with his fellow-labourer in forw arding 
them 

This is as it should be, and affords another happy proof that enlight- 
ened individuals, at all times, and in all climates, are found disposed to 
make up, in some degree, by private sacrifice and personal exertion, for 
the indifference of governments to the instruction and happiness of the 
population subject to their control. It is no doubt in your power (and I 
think it would be of the first importance), to give the public, in an early 
Number of your Herald, a full account of every establishment now exist- 
ing, tending, however remotely, to the improvement of the natives of 
India; and also statements, from time to time, of all such as may here- 
after be founded for ameliorating the condition,—mental, moral, and 
political,—of the unhappy multitudes inhabiting these distant regions. 
With some care and research, this statement, I trust, may be accurate ly 
acquired, and the particulars turned to good account. Lest I should be 
misunderstood, 1 would add here, that “if I have proposed to leave out 
of your inquiry the religious institutions which the sincere and devout 
zeal of some, and the ambition of others, have promoted, and which f 
also should depend upon, to assist in awakening the faculties, and en- 
lightening the minds of the unhappy victims of superstition, I do so 
only because the motives of the principal agents in these undertakings 
have always been found strong enough to induce them to spread far 
abroad the reports of their own exertions and success ; for we live not 
now in times when the great apostles of our faith consist of humble 
fishermen, retiring from the cities into fields, highways, and wildernesses, 
for the quiet and unostentatious promulgation of their doctrines. 

Much has been said of the professions of those who are emphatically 
called “‘ The Saints of Leadenhall Street.” I am a plain man, Sir, and 
like to judge of men “ by their works.” On one occasion, when curiosity 
led me to attend one of their Public Courts at the India House, I heard 
these citizen monarchs, when under an appeal to their benevolence in 
debate, in a fit of goodly piety, implore of their Maker an enlightened 
understanding to direct them in the right path! Could I have satisfied 
myself with appearances, I might, in a moment of delusion, have sup- 
posed these lawgivers the spiritual descendants of Moses, acting under 
the same divine inspiration. I could have imagined them the parental 
protectors of the great Indian family—the sincere, zealous friends of her 
princes and chiefs—the benevolent dispensers of comfort, charity, and 
security to the meanest of the most abject castes :—dignity in their steps, 
love in their hearts, integrity entwining their venerable heads, and honour 
seated on their manly brows :—from their councils flowing, in purity and 
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abundance, the refreshing milk of human kindness! But, unhappily, 
I could not allow these delusive fancies to heat my imagination; busy 
murmuring sounds buzzed constantly around me, and | heard on all 
sides, from a seemingly indignant auditory, half smothered execrations 
for the solemn treaty violated—the sacred compact trampled under 
foot. Hyat Sahib, Fyaz Ali Khan, and a thonsand other names were 
hurled in bitterness at their commercial majesties. Slaughter, rapine, 
oppression, usurpation, war,—were terms familiarly breathed from mouth 
to mouth in solemn bitterness. I was endeavouring to understand the 
particular application of such extraordinary expressions, when a groune 
en my right excited my attention, by inquiring into the reason why the 
yearly sacrifice was allowed of hundreds of widows of all ages, who 
were barbarously burned upon the tuneral piles of their deceased hus- 
bands, when a simple decree could arrest the inhuman practice. A 
party on my left were condemning the cruel tribute received by their 
citizen highnesses, and poured into their coffers, for granting the privilege 
to deluded members of certain castes, to perform certain pilgrimages, to 
expose sick and infirm children, and aged parents, relatives, and con- 
nexions on the banks of the Ganges, or to the more hasty and lenient 
death procured by the voracity of the numerous alligators infesting its 
waters. The vet louder clamour of the crowd in front, now forced, my 
attention toward that quarter—but I had heard enough, and hurried from 
the assembly to reflect upon the causes of this mighty delusion. One 
hundred millioms of men, said I, are supposed then to be living under the 
fancied superiority of these Imperial traders. Their ancestors, subju- 
gated by a combination of fraud and force, have failen, and left them 
the inheritance of dependance and suffering. The present race bend 
under their afflictions, but inquire not into the real nature of the power 
that wields the iron sceptre. How came this mighty rnin? The con- 


verse of my motto answers my query :—** Ignorance is weakness.” 
Ignorance, the offspring of sloth, the twin sister of superstition; the 


nurse of immorality, the mother of crime. Ignorance, I repeat, is 
weakness—it ts the bane, the curse of man. 

But, Sir, the of information is set in—it is flowing. Let us direct 
the flocd of her treasures from the western to the eastern world: let us 
watch over the healthful irrigation of these interesting regions, and we 
shall create a new mind, Your Journal, duly supporting its independent 
character, will, in process of time, and aided by other auxiliaries, awaken 
the Cormant faculties of our Asiatic brethren. Yes, Sir, as the [frrartp 
of Knowledge, it will be your duty to proclaim with firmuess the moral 
duties of the governors at he governed. Power will be taught to 
acknowledce and respect the rights of those over whom it is to be exer- 
cised ; and the subject ch ’ 

The social compact may thus at by all in their 
several stations: and tl plora ages subside into 
harmony and peace. HuMANITAS. 

[ Note.—We are of opinion with our Correspondent, that an increase of 
knowledge is the great source to which India must look for improvement. 
We shall be at ail times happy, therefore, to make our pages the medium 
of promoting that great end; and gladly avail ourselves of the informa- 
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tion transmitted to us on this sulject. D.| 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Tie public will receive benefit from one part of the Periodical 
Press keeping watch over the other, because ther: will grow up 
out of the practice a cautious self-observance, whieh has long 
been necessary. The Westminster Review has disclosed its in- 
tentioas with great frankness in its commencement, and they 
seem, in their general tendency, deserving of high praise, inas- 
much as they are calculated to discredit what is oisclutely frivo- 
lons and worthless in literature ; but we hope it docs not mean to 
carry the war into the territory of Imagination, which, from cer- 
tain observations in the article on the “ Fables for the Holy Alli- 
anee,” we are somewhat apprehensive of. In the midst ef a good 
deal of excellent reasoning aud keen reprehension of what was 
really blameable in the spirit of that performance, ihere appears 
to be an unjust disposition to deprive poets in genera! of the fa- 
culty of reason. ‘They are represented as solely the children of 
fancy, as persons who are instinctively supplied by their feelings 
with the fules of morality, and whose “ love and hatred, approba- 
tion and disapprobation, are measured by no intelligible si andard.” 
It is the fault of mankind, if thev will honour the mere dreams of 
the imagination with the name of poetry; but we think the ex- 
cellent writer of the article of which we are speaking ought not to 
have joined in the mistake. He is doubtless well abic to arrive at 
better conelusions. It seems, however, that his zeal fur the “ good 
cause” prevented, for a moment, the exercise of his Iv tter judg- 
ment 3; he was hurried by his warmth to reprobate the species for 
the fault of the incividual. In all true poets, the invivination, it 
must be allowed, appears the prevailing faculty ; bur it should be 
remembered, that it stands up as a statue upon the pedestal of a 
severe logic—that there is a concealed substratum of judgement 
beneath, upon which the fine mould of fancy reposes. Tf this 
were not the case, poetry would be totally worthless, and might 
be abandoned and driven from the world of letters without regret. 
But it seems to be the prevailing error to believe, that men, who 
cultivate those qualities of the mind, which principally assist them 
in their creations, as poets, must in reality neglect the severer at- 
tributes of the understanding, which should distinguish them as 
men of capacity and wisdom. ‘The truth seems, however, to be, 
that there has never been a great poet who has not been equally 

markable for every mental excellence, by which ene aim is ele- 
vated above another; which is the reason why such pects have 
net been more numerous. 

But the writer was unwilling to be foo serere type Mr. ° 
and, therefore, chose rather to lay the blame upon poetry itself: 


6 the faul a ae E hi ; i 
** the fault seems to lic rather ia th poctrw than in. the 
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artist; and perhaps all we have said amounts to no more than this— 
that Mr. Moore is a poet, and therefore is not a reasoner.” This 
is paying too much deference to Mr. Moore. He had better be 
shut out from the assembly of Parnassus, than the assembly be 
cut off from the veneration of mankind. The truih is, that most 
of the reprehensible parts of these Fables, &c. have as little pre- 
tension to be called poetri, as they have to be called good reason- 
ing. They are the production of bad taste, and real or affected 
prejudice—we hope the latter, because it may pass off :—for sound 
reason, as well as good taste, (to speak to one point,) has long 
come to a decision respecting Rousseau ; and it is now pretty ge- 

nerally felt, that it is not for Mr. Moore, or such authors as Mr. 
Moore, to affect the permanent faith of mankind concerning that 
great writer. We have the highest possible respect, notwithstand- 
ing, for our Lyrical Bard, but feel a repugnance to see the sacred 
ashes of genius raked up for the gratification of the partial and 
prejudiced among mankind ; and reckon the attempt as unpoeti- 
cal as it is unjust. With the Reviewer’s opinions, however, of 
Mr. Moore, as expressed in this article, we altogether concur, (ex- 
cept that we attribute his faults to himself, and not to his art,) 
and we sincerely hope he will go on to pass judgment on the other 
bards of the age, persuaded as we are that such a strain of criti- 
cism is the only one which will keep poets within the circle of 
their art. 

It is not our intention to go through this Review article by arti- 
cle, though, if we did, it would be with almost unqualified praise ; 
but we must at present confine ourselves to a very comprehensive 
netice of it. The whole tone of the publication is manly and vi- 
gorous ; suited, indeed, to that portion of the public to which it is 
chiefly addressed. ‘There is no cautious management of unpala- 
table truths, no shrinking delicacy, shaking hands with prejudice 
before commencing its feeble attack. The thoughts are free, and 
freely expressed. If it continue to speak thus, (and there seems 
no reason to doubt it,) it will prove the very Review which the 
people of England wanted; a Review, mingling honest politics 
with literature, and equally capable of appreciating both. It is 
well known that the politics of the Edinburgh Review are general- 
ly too dreary to be read ; article after article is written, but not a 
step is thereby gained: the mind remains where it was, or be- 
comes confused, or fairly gives up the subject. One has no time 
to go through a whole Encyclopedia of politics ; the thing should 
be compressed—there are dykes necessary; or, like the Nile, it 
will overflow and drown the understanding. 

The Westminster Review seems also to view periodical litera- 
ture in its true light—as a powerful promoter of genuine litera- 
ture, and not as a thing calculated to usurp the place of it. 
Those who contribute to the periodical press would do well to 
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keep this natural wall of partition in mind; it may, with advan- 
tage to mankind, be every thing but a substitute for complete 
books. The point of contact between the closet and the public it 
has certainly become ; and if ever the world be emancipated from 
the tyranny of prejudice, error, and superstition, it will owe much 
to the influence of the periodical press. The benefits which, by 
means of it, are diffused among the people, are not at all con- 
fined to the actual ideas which are to be found within itself; for 
it certainly sends numbers to the examination of other books, 
either by awakening a thirst for literary eminence, or by diffusing 
a propensity to criticise and pass judgment upon authors. In 
either case knowledge is increased, and it is difficult to say why 
men should not derive benefit from the possession of knowledge, 
however, or for whatever reason, it may have been sought ; though 
some motives for, and modes of, acquiring it, are essentially more 
dignified and commendable than others. 

We think the present Review likely to promote the true in- 
terests of literature, which are never inconsonant with those of 
mankind in general. ‘It is, in fact, a publication which we may 
be proud of, as being the only one of the kind which has fairly 
advocated the interests of the people, and given an earnest of the 
power to do it effectually. In the article on Vocal Music, there 
bursts forth, through bars and staves, a fine gleam of enthusiasm 
for freedom, which, however, is chastened by respect to practica- 
bility, and by the conviction that that freedom should rather be 
the effect of growing knowledge, than of excited passions.—But 
the most striking feature in the Number is the article on the Pe- 
riodical Press. Jt subjects that species of literature to a political 
analysis, showing the bearing and influence of the party publica- 
tions of the day, in a free and masterly manner. This portion of 
literature will bear to be viewed in many various lights, and an 
examination of it, in as far as it is political, is not the least in- 
teresting ; in fact, this is the strongest link which unites it to the 
interests of humanity ; and it will deserve cultivation or neglect, 
as it shall be proved to advance or retard the progress of mankind 
towards freedom. When men have important rights to preserve 
or recover, it betrays a degree of haseness to neglect them for the 
sake of amusement. But the Periodical Press is a sufficiently ex- 
tensive channel to contam the united stream of politics and mere 
literature ; and were it not, the latter should give place to the 
former. For what the present Review predicates unjustly of the 
poet, may be applied, without any qualification, to the professor of 
mere letters—he has no consistency or coherence with any just 
series of principles, he has no sober or intelligible aim, he separates 
taste from reason, and has not much of either. This race of wri- 
ters was utterly unknown to the Greeks; and ought ever to be so 
in every free country. But the mere politician was also unknown ; 
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for their greui writers, possessing the most exalted opinion of real 
learning, and «experiencing that vigorous elasticity of mind, which 
is inspired by freedom, were as familiarly conversant with Poetry 
and Rhetoric, aud ali the more elegant portions of knowledge, as 
with politics] principles, and the abstruser mysteries and secrets 
of govermment. It is the noble tendency of tie Westminster Re- 
view to give weight and popularity to this description of writers, 
who have seidom been either numerous or much encouraged uudcer 
any modern government, The reason is easy to be discovered. 
Literary topics are a kind of diversion from the consideration of 
what belongs to the actual government of men, and not unfrequent- 
ly impede the progress of high imprevement. Among the causes 
of despotisun in Persia, Chardin enumerates their passion for li- 
teratue. ‘Vhis is no paradox, but a fact, which serves to mark 
the features that distinguish knowledge from wisdom. 

The auther, who has raised his speculations to the science of 
government, diffuses through his writings on every subject a vein of 
sagacity. of quickness to apprehend consequences, and penetrate 
to the core of things, which can never spr:ng from the culture of 
a barren lovie; he looks upon man’s opinions, prejudices, anti- 
pathies, wel hppiness or nusery, as radii proceeding from one 
commou cenire, Which is government. He stands upon this cen- 
tre, and frem ihence contemplates every thing around him. In 
such a writer's lands literature becomes a powerful instrument of 
good, and lescs altogether that frivolous and feminine aspect 
which ccneted the weakness of its nature. The common Reviews 
have never possessed the power or the will to give the right tone 
to literature : tur, as their views have always been suspected, peo- 
ple seldom attached much importance to the letter of their deci- 
sions, Conceiving that they were to be interpreted with allowance 
for party spirit, and a certain hankering after the reputation of 
being quite eracular in their judgments. The principles of the 
Westmiister Review, however, being such as will bear to be un- 
derstood, have uo need of involution and mystery. The writers 
are free to address themselves to the minds of the people, since 
the cause of the people is in reality their own cause ; and as thev, 
themselves, doe uot write nonsense, it is for their interest that 
sound reasoning and manly taste should prevail. This is the best 
guarantee tnsgitable. ‘Lo be convinced in the most ample man- 
ner of the truth of what we say, let the reader peruse with care 
the whole article on “ Periodical Literature ;” it will make no de- 
mand upeu his patience, for the reasoning is so strong and unen- 
cumbered, that we should really pity the mind that could fail to 
be interested in it, [Lt discloses a mest iniquitous system of eriti- 
cism, conducted with unrelenting vigour for about a quarter of a 
century: and shows, What numbers had always known to be true, 
that polities of the worst kind have long been mingling themselves 
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even with our very amusements. Since the commencement of re- 
viewing, indeed, that which is commonly supposed to be the voice 
of the public, in regard to books, has been little better than the 
dictum of a party, uttered by the Periodical Press ; and if proof of 
the truth of this be wanting, let the reader reflect upon the odium 
which by that means has been endeavoured to be thrown upon 
philosophy, and philosophical writers. The antiquated and bar- 
barous prejudices against the French, which flourished among us 
in our “ days of ignorance,” have been revived with a malicious 
and perverse industry, and directed against the great or respecta- 
ble writers of that country. This practice, begun “ by authority,” 
has often been carried on through real ignorance and narrowness 
of mind, and has been made “ to tell” so effectually, that we are 
at present disposed to deny them the possession of even common 
qualities and excellencies. ‘This vulgar warfare has been carried 
on conjointly by the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ; and is 
not a trifling symptom of the concealed “ oneness” of their de- 
signs. It is certain that foreign literature is not of equal import- 
ance to a nation with that of native growth ; but it does not seem 
by any means desirable that one nation should be taught to con- 
sider all others as inferiors, tainted with false taste, and given up 
solely to vicious reasoning. Here, also, we have another cause for 
thinking that a new Review was wanted. ‘The public ought to be 
set right in this particular; and we think the Westminster Re- 
view both “ able and willing” to do so. We are chiefly led to 
make this conclusion by the liberal manner in which it has spoken 
of the Americans, for we may reasonably hope that they who are 
so fully disposed to do justice to one foreign people, will, when 
occasion offers, exercise their vigorous minds in defence of others. 
Our prudence in thus lauding a contemporary publication may be 
impeached; but we feel that we also have the same views, the 
same anxious desire to co-operate with circumstances for the be- 
nefit of our species ; and no feeling of jealousy ever can arise in 
minds having “ the same desires and the same aversions.” 





SETTLERS AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, February 15, 1824. 

I wave a threefold motive for sending you some extracts from a letter 
which I have just received from the Cape of Good Hope. It may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know how their countrymen are 
going on at that distant settlement, and it affords me the opportunity of 
making some remarks upon their unfortunate condition, and may be the 
means of attracting the attention of others who have greater ability to 
suggest, or power to afford some alleviation. 

It appears indisputable, that the benevolent intentions of government 
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at home, in sending out the settlers, have, up to this time, been entirely 
frustrated. To enter into the causes of this would be useless, and I 
would rather suggest one remedy, than discover fifty errors. 

I do not hesitate to confess that I was one of the most sanguine in the 
success of the measure, and perhaps, from an unconquerable aversion to 
give up a favourite hobby, I do not yet despair of its ultimately being an 
advantageous change of condition for the settlers, and a future benefit to 
the mother country. 

My young friend’s letter commences with a gloomy picture of the then 
forthcoming harvest, which will be most lamentable in its consequences, 
and one of the most formidable evils with which the settlers have to contend. 
In this respect no blame is attributable to government, for it is a singular 
fact, that the rust had not been experienced in the colony for many years 
previous,to the settlers’ arrival, and never but at long intervals. 

It may be deserving of inquiry, whether the evil has not been perpe- 
tuated by the settlers having used the seed of former crops infected with 
the rust; and this is in some measure corroborated by the Bengal wheat, 
which was sown, not having been attacked ; and the farms in the vicinity 
of Cape Town escaping it, I presume from the greater facility of obtain- 
ing good seed. If I am correct in this idea, the recurrence may be ob- 
viated by government sending out good seed, and not a moment should 
be lost in doing so, that it may arrive in time for sowing. 

The succeeding portions of my friend’s letter will, I think, surprise 
every one. That the new colony should be restricted from all trade, 
deprived of every opportunity of alleviating their distress by traffic with 
the surrounding natives, and be penned in the barren waste by a colonial 
preventive service, or local alien office, is to me, who never enjoyed the 
blessings of a colonial government, one of the most unaccountable 
enigmas. Some cogent reasons, doubtless, can be given for this measure, 
and plenty of witnesses be found to swear that it is all right. 

I have puzzled myself greatly to find some out, and in charity attribute 
it to the paternal care which watches over the lives of British subjects, 
who might be barbarously treated if they overstepped the boundaries— 
here, as elsewhere, a convenient but imaginary line, which the natives, 
from their ignorance of the use of the globe, never could discover—or 
perhaps to a regard for the interest of the natives, whose ignorance might 
expose them to imposition, than which it would be better that their pro- 
ductions should rest upon their hands. 

These and a hundred other reasons, equally good, may be produced, 
but, for the life of me, although I cannot shut my eyes to their cogency, 
yet I come at last to the extraordinary conclusion, that frequency of inter- 
course and interchange of mutual benefits, make people more peaceable, 
happy, and industrious. 

Not to mention the extension of our commerce, surely good policy 
would dictate to supply the wants even of savages, if they must be called 
so, for commodities of which they have a superabundance, and the set- 
tlers great need. The colonial government thought so once, and about 
two years ago, invited by proclamation the surrounding tribes to assemble 
at a given time and place. Numbers came in consequence, but, from 
some new light, or change of governors, an edict was issued, requesting 
they would return by the way that they had come, as no traffic would be 
allowed. 
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Exceedingly pleasant all this, no doubt, to those who were quietly and 
comfortably initiated in our palace at Cape Town; but I only wish the 
promulgator of this edict had trotted 200 or 300 miles with a horse to 
sell, and had to turn back again with him on his hands; he would have 
been as loud in his complaints as any of the poor savages, and not been 
more particular in cribbing a little hay for his jaded nag, than they were 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

The settlers, also, as might be expected, were not a little disappointed ; 
many had scraped together a few articles to buy cattle, ivory, &c. from the 
Caftres, and, I have no doubt, duly calculated the expected profit, which 
was thus by a stroke of the pen thoughtlessly wrested from them. 

The account given of the approach of the strange tribe, which was 
ushered in with such a sound of trumpets, turns out to be a very simple 
business, but serves to show the principle upon which the colonial govern- 
ment is acting. The object appears to be to excite in the minds of the 
settlers the utmost dread of the natives; and the most absurd reports are 
believed and circulated by those who only see with the eyes of others, and 
have either no inclination, or not the power to judge for themselves. The 
consequences are appareat—the people are first nearly frightened to 
death; and cowards being always cruel, feel justified in inflicting upon 
others in reality, what they only suffer in apprehension. 

I am sorry that the missionaries appear to have made so little impres- 
sion upon their converts, the Griquas and Bichuanas, that they should be 
guilty of such abominable cruelties, and I hope those worthy, well-inten- 
tioned persons will open their eyes to the fact, that it is useless to attempt 
the introduction of Christianity on their present plan ; civilization and the 
social duties must precede, or at least go hand in hand with the Bible. 
The Moravian brethren have'by these means succeeded the best, and must 
continue to doso; and I hope so good an example will not be thrown away. 

I will trouble you on this occasion with but one more remark. In going 
from Bathurst to Algoa Bay, my young friend was obliged to swim over 
rivers: now, allow me to ask any reasonable maa, if it is possible that 
the settlers can prosper unless some measures be adopted beyond their 
being thrown upon a waste, and left to forage for themselves, as geese do 
upon a common? Surely the communication with the coast should be 
made easy for the conveyance of their produce and the necessary supplies. 
If it be objected that bridges are expensive, I reply, that government 
should not have placed the settlers where bridges are necessary, if they 
could not afford to erect them. 

The extracts of the letter adverted to, are as follow :— 


Cape of Good Hope, Bathurst, Oct. 5, 1823. 

The rust is again in the corn, to what extent I cannot yet determine, as 
most of it has not yet arrived at that forward state when it is attacked with 
destruction. I fear it will be very bad, and will put this part of the country 
into bad spirits again; and it will be a long period before the settlers can do 
much with such repeated drawbacks to their exertions. 

Government sets its face so much against all traffic with the tribes of the 
interior, that it is with the greatest difficulty any trade can be carried on—in 
fact it is all by smuggling. 

ree settlers were, only four days since, taken to prison, and all the cat- 
tle taken from them by Government, as well as some they were driving from 
Cafireland (I suppose,)—but of course they deny it, and say they are cattle 
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re-captured from the Caffres; however, our worthy Landrost still retains 
possession of the cattle. 

Government must be much misled, not to see the benefit that would ac- 
crue from allowing every one to trade with the tribes of the interior; instead 
of which no person whatever is permitted, by law, to exceed the boundaries 
of the Colony. If it was permitted, we shou'd not be in the distressed state 
for the want of labourers as at present. There are many persons who would 
gladly risk going amongst them, and by that means they would become ac- 
customed to Europeans, place confidence in us, and a great many of them 
would become cattle-herds and other useful servants. The Boors’ families 
formerly had Caffres in their employ, and found them far preferable to the 
Hottentots, particularly the women, (do not laugh at this remark,) for they 
are really excellent house servants. I am informed by persons, who do 
smuggle, that they could carry on a very considerable traftic. 

The Commissioners are very busy in Cape Town, and it is expected they 
will be here very soon. Report says, they are likely to make great alterations 
by and bye ;—they seem to look into every department; are very punctual in 
answering letters trom the settlers with grievances, and assure them every 
thing shall be done that they can in reason expect. 

They expect much will be done fur them, I assure you; but, I fear, much 
more than can be realized. 

Cape Town, and the vicinity, have of late been in a great state of alarm, 
on account of a very powerful tribe, far from the interior, called Mantatees, 
being on their march in this direction, They were reported to be cannibals, 
and had come as far as Old Lattakoo, when they were met by a party of 
Griquas and some Bichuanas, who it appears murdered indiscriminately 
men, women and children, to the amount of 400 ; even the poor women and 
children left on the field were murdered by the barbarous wretches. It also 
appears that these poor people were actually starving, and having heard of 
sume good white people being in this direction, were making their way to us, 
and conquered many tribes who had opposed them ; and it is a fact, they they 
were So hart driven by hunger that they did eat human flesh occasionally. 
Instead of killing them, we shouid have gone and met them with a drove of 
oxen to have satisfied their hunger, and have induced them to settle as ser- 
vants and labourers. 

One of the Boors was asked, in Graham's Town, if he had seen the canni- 
bals ; his answer was, “ Yes, and they put me in mind of an ant-heap, there 
are such millions of them.” The fellow had not been within 500 miles of them. 

Algoa Bay, Oct. 25, 1823.—-After a miserable journey, swimming all the 
rivers between this and Bathurst, I have only time to add to my letter, that 
it will not be prudent to send out the goods I ordered. 


Thus far the letter of my friend. I shall offer no further comment on 
the points therein touched on, for the present, at least, though I may, 
perhaps, at some future period, furnish other facts, and accompany them 
with the offer of my opinions. In the meantime, through the medium of 
your valuable publication, the public will soon be much better acquainted 
with our widely extended possessions, of which the major part has been 
to the many as if they were not; and at the same time that this know- 
ledge will afford them a fund of amusement at home, it will prove of ines- 
timable benefit to those whose fate has fixed them in a distant clime; 
banished from their earliest and dearest recollections, they will derive 
some satisfaction in having a channel through which they may appeal for 
sympathy when oppressed, without fear of the consequences which would 
attend complaint in too many of our colonies. I am, Sir, &c. 

A FRignD To THE COLONISTS, 
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FAME. 


Tue life of those who up the steep of fame 

Urge their rough course, uncertain and abrupt, 

And as the troubled stream impervious, 

Since first man's dark imagination framed 

The dreary fiend, has been. Their searing steps 

Threading the interminable maze of life, 

And withering what upsprang beneath their feet, 

Have not been like those threads of gossamer 

That tremble through the brilliant atmosphere 

At sultry mid-day, glittering as they float ; 

But o’er the weak subjected world, their tracks, 

Fertile in vice and misery, have wound 

Like crimson streamlets o'er a field of snow, 

While men stood wondering at each villain-pace. 
Who ever traced the deep perturbing thoughts 

That through one bosom forced their fiery way ; 

Who ever marked the lava-springs of pride 

Bubbling amidst the Eden of the soul, 

In their first murmuring rise, and shooting thence, 

Swelling as rivers swell, as farther on 

They roll their widening waters, and has not 

Seen scenes inimical to human bliss ? 

Man is a peaceful being while beyond 

The circle of his soul his thoughts stray not 

To seek for approbation ; while he looks 

With unsoliciting eye on those around, 

And cares not what they think; but if, perchance, 

Fame with her golden wings come flitting by, 

And touch his spirit with her mystic wand, 

His soul becomes a demon; ’tis not then 

Enough if God and conscience do approve 

The unpremeditated holy act 

Of love or charity—the many-mouthed 

Headlong impetuous monster, called the world, 

Forsooth, must howl applause, or darkling hang 

His joyless eyelids. Home, and homefelt bliss 

Fade, like the mirage, from.his frozen eye. 

He enthronizes Self—and glory’s wing 

Hallows the gloomy and unnatural fiend 

That pants beneath it. ‘Tis not greatness, thus 

To court the dreary apotheosis 

Which rises from the breath that knows us not, 

Which never lives in any heart, but runs 

Glibly from tongue to tongue—a pestilent gust ! 

The great is he who in the searching eyes 

Of family and friends erects the shrine 

Of grandeur undestroyed by intimate looks, 

By long, unprejudiced, undazzled hours 

Of social converse. If the soul from thene2 
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Shoot out its rays, and brighten at its source, 

And charm the narrow circle into awe 

We call domestic—it is great :—the world 

Will, must admire. Its rein of adamant 

Curbs not the breathings of impetuous thought. 
Men sanctify the genius they approve, 

And yet would be familiar with their idol : 

But gefiius is a solitary thing, 

And courts not vulgar converse ; harbours not 

The dim illusions that do sweeten life ; 

Lives in the smile of no one; even in crowds 

Feels something incommunicable swell 

Its bosom and surround its struggling heart, 

As if it swam in fire. Prometheus! 

Thy vulture was the prototype of him 

Who, life’s swift-flitting images among, 

Protrudes his turbulent glance beyond the grave, 

And o’er the dread inviolable gloom 

That wraps the workings of the Infinite Mind 

Hovers ; and feels prerogatives of life 

Which others dream not of. This is not bliss, 

But ’tis a something higher, purer; and 

He who has felt it, even amid the pangs 

It spreads throughout his being, would not take 

Myriads of common years in recompense. 

To think without a fetter, to expound 

The laws unchanging, incorruptible, 

The interminable universe that sway, 

As easily as man’s predestined will 

His muscular frame ; to see the awful Spirit 

Presiding over all, apportioning 

To every atom its eternal round, 

Changes, migrations, metamorphoses, 

Motion and rest alternate; and to feel 

Some hidden link "tween all this mighty frame 

And that inexplicable sentient thing 

That lives within us, is an ecstasy, 

& bold compression of unending time 

Into one instant ; an unspeakable 

Imperishable attribute of soul, 

A quintessence of life, that in compare 

The glory of the world must vanish. All 

Shall perish, as the forms of earth that rise 

On wings ephemeral to meet the sun 

That witnesses their birth and sepulture ; 

But thought, and that which nourishes and gives 

Forms to its creatures, with eternity, 

Wandering or fixed, coeval must remain. 

Should we then covet fame, which follows not 

The best part of our being, but on earth 

Lives in a breath, or fades from memory ? 
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NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Cheltenham, Feb. 12, 1624, 

I am sure that I need not make any apology for requesting you, 
through the medium of your excellent Journal, to allow me to offer to 
the public, and those more immediately concerned, a few observations 
on the present scheme of re-organizing the East India Company’s Army 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

When I consider the vast importance, in a commercial point of view, 
of Hindoostan to England,—of that empire, whose magnificence excited 
the ambition of an Alexander, and whose riches almost satiated the 
avarice of a Nadir Shah,—of that country whose territory is so extensive, 
and whose resources so inexhaustible, and which now, by a wonderful 
course of events, has been annexed to the dominions of Great Britain, E 
tremble under the apprehension that some errer of policy, some mistaken 
conduct, some blind perseverance in destructive measures, on the part of 
the Government, either Military or Civil, should wrest the sceptre from 
our hands, and undo the work of ages. 

No matter whether I have, or have not, an immediate interest in the 
re-organizing of the Army in the Presidencies above alluded to. Tama 
well-wisher to my country,’and, as a citizen of the British empire, I shall 
feel myself justified in passing my observations, and possibly my cen- 
sures, upon this intended system. At a future period I may feel myself 
obliged to call the attention of the public, to a survey of every branch of 
the East India Company’s Service and Establishments, at home and 
abroad ; but at present my observations shall be confined to the organiza~ 
tion of the three Engineer corps in particular. 

It may possibly be unknown to many of your readers, that, about 
thirty years back, violent discussions occurred between the Court of 
Directors and the Company’s Army, on tha subject of their rank and 
promotion. Both parties for some time obstinately, and therefore inef- 
fectually, contended at a distance, till at length the Army, finding that 2 
contest carried on between parties separated by such a wide extent of 
ocean, availed them nothing, however just their cause, determined ta 
come to closer quarters, and deputed an officer from each of the three 
Presidencies to form a committee in London. 

On the arrival of the delegated officers at the India House, the Court 
refused to acknowledge them. Thwarted for a time, but not confounded, 
their next application was to the British Government; where, having 
made known the object of their mission, they obtained both a hearing’ 
and justice. Mr. Dundas, the leading Minister of the day, warmly in- 
terfered in their favour, and, through his exertiens, the Army obtained 
an acknowledgment of the justice of their claims, by all their wishes be- 
ing conceded to. 

A complete change was now effected in every branch of the Com- 
pany’s Service, but in none more so than in the Ordnance department. 
The cadets for the Artillery and Engineers, previously selected by the 
local governments in India from the general list of Infantry cadets, 
were thenceforth to be trained and educated in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, and the corps of Engineers of the three Presidencies 
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were each to consist of precisely the same number of officers of every 
rank, for the avowed purpose of securing, as far as lies within the com- 
pasé of human means, equal promotion to the whole. 

These memorable changes were effected in 1796. Since that period, 
you well know, Sir, the Company’s territories have been greatly extend- 
ed. Their Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Medical Establishments, their Ca- 
valry, Infantry, and Artillery, ought to have been aLL augmented in the 
game proportion. Some of these, it is true, have been doubled, and 
others trebled ; but, strange to relate, one of the most important corps in 
the Army, the Engineer, has been overlooked, although its duties have, 
without doubt, increased in an equal ratio to the duties of the rest of the 
Service. Instead of augmenting the Engineer corps in proportion to 
these increased duties, officers from other branches of the army, in num- 
bers equal to the effective strength of the whole three Engineer corps, 
have been called from their respective regiments, to perform duties for 
which they were not intended, and which should have fallen exclusively 
tothe Engineers. In consequence, these officers have reaped all the ad- 
vantages of the more rapid promotion of their own corps, and the advan- 
tage of the Engineer appointments likewise. 

This is not in unison with the regulations of 1796,—it is not in unison 
with the intention of those regulations— 

— Nil fuit unquam 
Sic dispar sibi ——. 


It is indeed a manifest absurdity, and a gross injustice ;—because, if 
education and training be requistte to form enginecr officers, their num- 
bers ought in common sense to have been increased in proportion to their 
duties, and in proportion to the augmentation of the other military corps ; 
but if education and training be not requisite, it is absurd to go to the 
expense of forming an engineer corps at all. Why not take all the officers 
from other branches of the service, to perform the whole of the engineer 
duties, as well as a part? Why select the engineer officers from those 
cadets who have passed the best public examination at the Academy, as 
a reward of merit, blazoned forth by the Court of Directors at the public 
examinations in the Academy, and in the public orders to the Army in 
dndia? It is a gross injustice; for, by the repeated augmentations of the 
cavalry, infantry and artillery, and by other causes, the engineer corps 
have been greatly superseded in every rank, and all participation in the 
geen augmentation of the service, the consequent retiring pension for 

ife, and the stipends from the military fund to their widows and children, 
all of which depend entirely upon rank and promotion, and not on length 
of service, have been withheld from them. 

There have been, and are now, captains of engineers of the same 
standing in the service as the lieutenant-colonels of the other branches 
of the Army, and majors of the same standing as colonels of regiments 
or brigades. There have been majors of engineers, who have retired in 
despair after forty and forty-two years service, on the pittance of 2707. 
per annum, whilst officers of other branches of the Army have retired after 
a less length of service with the rank, pay, and off-reckonings of a colonel, 
amounting to about 1300/. per annum. 

Repeated representations of these facts have been made to the Court, 
and the local governments have as often solicited in vain an augmentation 
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of the Engineer corps; till at length Lord Hastings added two majors, 
two captains, and two subalterns to the Bengal corps; but even that 
small increase has not been sanctioned by the Court. In this state of 
things the Engineer officers anxiously looked forward to the long talked 
of plan for re-organizing the whole Indian Army. They congratulated 
themselves on the supposed moral certainty, that the regulations of 1796, 
so just and equitable in themselves, obtained by such extraordinary efforts, 
and under the patronage of the highest executive power in the kingdom, 
were now about, in letter and in spirit, to be acted upon; but alas! it 
seems their expectations are to be wofully disappointed ; the last bud of 
hope isto be blighted ; and they are to find themseives actually in a worse 
situation than betore. 
By the new plan, only a few officers of the inferior ranks are added in 
unequal portions to each Engineer corps; one of the field officers added 
by Lord Hastings to the Bengal corps is cancelled by the Court, and not 
one field officer has been added to the Madras corps, nor to that of Bom- 
bay! So that the old plan, established in 1796, of equalizing the three 
Engineer corps, for the avowed purpose of securing equal promotion to 
each, is altogether abandoned by the new scheme of 1824; and we Rave 
yet to learn, how, if in 1796 equal corps gave equal promotions, in 1824 
equal promotion is to result trom unequal corps. To me it appears at 
present a most marvellous inconsistency. Yet this is not all, Sir. Pre- 


viously to the new scheme, the ratio of the field officers of the Infantry to 
the officers of the inferior ranks, was as 1 to 8; in the Engineers as | to 5; 
and yet the promotion of the Engineer corps has been always the slowest. 
By the new scheme, the Infantry and Engineers are to be alike, one field 


officer to seven officers of the inferior ranks :—thus the prospect of pro- 
motion will be considerably increased in the Infantry, whilst the prospect 
of promotion in the Engineers will be materially retarded, and conse~ 
quently the Engineer officer be superseded more than ever. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, that the promotion of the Infantzy, 
or of any other branch of the service, is too rapid. I know from experi- 
ence in my own family that it is not. It is merely contended that what- 
ever be the promotion of one branch of the service, the like promotion 
should be secured to the other branches, by every practicable means. 
Neither let it be supposed that a shadow of blame is meant to be cast 
on the Conrt of Directors; they are, individually, most worthy and ho- 
nourable nen ; but it cannot be contended that they are judges of military 
matters. The pursuits, the habits of life, the modes of education of most 
of them, totally disqualify them for such an office. Some few, indeed, 
have been bred up in the service in India, and it is believed one or two 
have been officers in the Company's Army, but the constitution of the 
India House does not allow even those two to transact the military busi- 
ness before the Court. That is managed by the Military Secretary, who 
is alone acquainted with the details. 

I should be sorry to accuse any individual, or any number of individuals, 
belonging to this department, of designed misconduct; a misconception 
of subjects will lead men into strange fantasies, and prejudice will warp 
the strongest mind, and influence men of the purest intentions to commit 
actions of the most flagrant inconsistency; in such causes as these I should 
wish to seek for the motive of the conduct of those individuals, who have 
framed the scheme for the new organization of the Engineer corps of the 
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Indian Army. - - But, Sir, my remarks have already occupied too much 
space, and, begging therefore to postpone the further consideration of this 
subject to a future Number, I remain your obedient servant, Cato. 





MEASURES FOR RETARDING THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir, Pontak, February 14, 1824. 


In days of yore, when a young man, (for I have passed my grand 
climacteric,) I took some interest in the questions, then warmly agitated; 
respecting’ the administration of the British Government in the East 
Indies, and its probable influence on the condition of the Orientals. ‘I 
i had, however, for many years, ceased to indulge my curiosity in that 
direction, from a not unreasonable despair of making any discoveries 
gratifying to humanity, among the records of Oriental superstition and 
European avarice. 

You have lately recalled my attention to a long-neglected subject. 
No sooner was I attracted to the Ornrentat Heratp, than I observed 
its introductory.sentence adopted from the Areopagitica of Milton, that 
charming treatise, which instructed my youth, and is no infrequent 
companion of my age. There must, I concluded, be among the dwellers 
in British India, net merely those whom the “ auri sacra fames” has 
sent thither, the ravenous birds of passage, and their helpless prey; 
there must be really a people, to whom a Herald can be sent, under 
such an authority. 

Proceeding through a few pages, I discovered, by language stronger 
than words, the speech of actions, that “ Mr. John Adam, the late tem- 
porary Governor General of India,” was of the same opinion; though, 
according to the very plain remark, that “ one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” our feelings, on making the discovery, appear to have dif- 
fered materially. ‘The conduct of Mr. John Adam, lately “ drest in not 
a little brief authority,” indeed forcibly brought to my recollection what 
is written concerning another “‘ temporary Governor General, to whom: 
he will allow himself to be inferior, yet who must vacate his government 
as surely as Mr. John Adam has left Calcutta, whenever, universally, 
“ Truth shall be in the field.” The other Governor General to whom 
I refer, is no less a personage than “ the Devil” of “ the Revelation, 
whom the author of that sublime book describes (chap. xii. 12,) as 
“ having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short 

. ” 

aay however, here quit this exalted personage, willing to “ renounce 
the devil and all. his works,” and confine myself to the mighty works of 
a “ temporary Governor General, possessing only the attributes of hu- 
manity. What he has accomplished in “ a short time, Mr. a 
has described (p. 134,) with most accurate conciseness. Nor can 
mention that learned gentleman, without acknowledging the peculiar 
gratification afforded me by his argument and his eloquence, from a re- 
collection of our associations in England, as political reformers, in far 
earlier days. One passage, indeed, of, or rather following, Mr. Fergus- 


son’s speech, I must be allowed to regret, as quite unworthy of him, I 
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refer to p. 136, where he condescends to the poor professional policy of 
attempting to conciliate a judge, by asserting ‘‘ that no friend to the 
liberty of the press” would have indulged in a natural and just, though 
probably a loud expression of applause, on hearing it well defended. 

Mr. Fergusson has justly attributed to the “ temporary Governor 
General,” a son of the intimate friend and fond admirer of Fox, the 
accomplishment of a project, which, if Lord Hastings entertained, he 
had not the rigorous perseverance to execute. It was left to constitute 
the glory of Mr. John Adam's brief supremacy, to set up us paramount 
throughout British India, not the “ law of England,” nor ‘‘ even of 
France,” where the Bourbons yet sigh in vain for the good times ot 
Louis le Grand, but the law of Constantinople or St. Petersburgh ; or, 
according to the late Lord Stanhope, a “ Russian liberty of the press,’’— 
the liberty of flattering governors, and panegyrizing all the acis of 
government. 

Yet, possibly, Mr. John Adam might have designed to compliment the 
royal House of Brunswick, by taking a hint from the paternal govern- 
ment of electoral Hanover, now exalted into a kingdom. Among some 
political curiosities of 1794, I find the following article, translated from 
the Jena Journal :— 

Hanover, January 14, 1794.—The “ destructive poison of impious infidelity, 
irreligion, and all liceutiousness,’’ to use the well known expressions of the Augs- 
burg Vicariat, has been of late powerfully spread through our country, probably 
by means of circulating libraries, book-clhubs, (biicherverleilungsanstatten), 
reading societies, aud clubs for periodical publications. To remedy this evil, 
several proposals have been made to the government, by patriotic men, of which 
the three principal are, 1. Booksellers shall be obliged to give a complete account 
of every book before they expose it to sale ; or, 2. The managers of reading soci- 
eties shall be made auswerable for all books and periodical papers they permit to 
be circulated ; or, 3. At least a catalogue of the books belonging to reading soci- 
eties shall be sent in from time to time. The last was immediately resolved, and 
hereupon the following royal Ordinance respecting resding societies and circulating libraries, 
ag they are called, was dispersed throughout the whole electorate. 

‘ George the Third, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faiti, Duke of Brunswick and Luneburg, Arch-treasurer 
and Elector of the holy Roman Empire, &c. 

‘ The continual increase of readiug societies and circulating libraries, as they 
are called, renders it necessary that such establishments should be subject to a 
stricter police. 

© We find ourselves, on this account, moved to establish and ordain as foHows : 

* 1. All antiquarians (antiquarii), and others who keep libraries for reading, or 
letting owt books for hire, shall, immediately after publication of this crcinauce, 
deliver to the police-oflice of the place where they reside, a complete catalogue ot 
all and every of the books and pamphlets in their libraries ; and shall, in future, 
on every occasion, deliver in a similar catalogue of all such books aud pamphiets 
as they at any time purchase, before they lend them. Whoever refuses this, or 
lends a book or pamphlet not mentioned in the catalogue, shall pay, for the first 
offence, a fine of ten rix-dollars ; and fur the second, a double fine, aud be pro- 
hibited from lending books any more ; half the fine to go to the informer. 

. 2. All managers of reading societies shall likewise be obliged te deliver to the 
police office of the place where they reside, without exception, and without plea of 
a privileged court, immediately after publication of this ordinance, a complete 
catalogue of the books and pamphlets at present circulating, or which may here- 
after circulate, in their societies ; and they who are guilty of refusal or neglect, 
shall pay, without exception of persons, a fine of twenty rix-dellars, half to go to 
the informer. 

* We accordingly command all our police officers strictly to execute the above 
ordinance, to send a copy of the catalogues, from time to time delivered to them, 
to our Regency; also immediately to seize such writings mentioned in the cata- 
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logues as are known to be dangerous, or are prohibited ; but, in doubtful cases, 
to apply to our Regency for farther instructions. 

‘ et the 19th of December, 1793. (L. S.) 

© By special command of the King and Elector, vy, Kielmansegge, v. Beulwitz, 
vy, Arnsswaldt, y. Steinberg. *C. L. Hopsner.’ 

It appears, by a note of the translator, that “‘ the patriotic men” men- 
tioned above, were “ a military association against those who attempt to 
enlighten and seduce the people in Germany.” A King of Great Britain 
certainly seems out of place, while thus denouncing the progress of in- 
formation, like a Grand Seignior, or a Czar. As to Mr. John Adam, 
he has happily descended from his short-lived elevation; and the time, 
I trust, is not. far distant, when his acts will, throughout British India, 
be properly appreciated. AREOPAGITICUS. 


ARMIES OF THE THREE PRESIDENCIES. 


Sir, January, 1824, 

I beg to offer, through your Journal, a few remarks on the rela- 
tive rewards of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Armies, for their re- 
spective services during the last Mahratta war. It appears, by Colonel 
Blacker’s excellent work, that the loss of officers and men of the Madras 
Army, were, in the proportion to those in the Bengal Army, about 15 to 1. 
At the termination of the war, the Madras Government found themselves 
in possession of about one fourth more territory than they had at the 
commencement, and a corresponding number of troops would necessarily 
be required to garrison those new provinces. Accordingly six extra bat- 
talions were raised to do the duties in this territory, so that the regular 
battalions might be sent to the newly-conquered provinces. At the ter- 
mination of the war, it was believed, that those six extra battalions 
would have been officered from the line, and the Deccan Army allowed 
to keep possession of the new territory, which they had been the principal 
agents in acquiring; when, suddenly, the six extra battalions were dis- 
missed, and that fine division of the Madras Army, at Nagpore, were 
sent away to make room for the Bengal Army, which had been viewing, 
from a distance, the different scenes during the war; and only acted as 
an Army of Observation. Since these measures have been adopted, they 
now find, in Bengal, that they have not enough of troops to do the 
duties: and have raised four additional regiments to supply the place of 
the force sent to Nagpore.—If there had been a necessity for more 
troops, the Madras Government ought to have kept the Nagpore, and those 
six extra battalions, which were dismissed, (after having been embodied 
several years) to have been made regular regiments, in the room of those 
additional ones raised in Bengal; 1 have not the least doubt but they 
would have answered the purpose, just as well as any troops they could 
have raised in Bengal, to keep possession of the newly-conquered pro- 
vinces. By this mode the active Army would have been liberally re- 
warded for their arduous services: instead of which the Bengal Army 
derives all the advantages. At all events the Coast Army ought to have 
had equal advantages with the Army of Bengal. 

The Hon. East India Company are incapable of unjust partiality to 
any one of their different Presidencies ; I am, therefore, convinced that 
this matter has never been maturely considered by them. J. J—. 
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VARIETIES IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


Sources of the Setleij and the Ganges.— 
Our continental neighbours are fre- 
quently accused of arrogating to them- 
selves the merit of new discoveries in 
circumstances long well known to us ; 
nor are they, on the other hand, want- 
ing in attributing to us the same error, 
as will be evident from the following 
extract of a Report made to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, by MM. Saint Martin 
and Klaproth. ‘* The manuscript charts 
presented to the society by M. Lan- 
dresse, which we have examined, are 
derived from Pére Tiefenthaler, who 
resided for a considerable time in Ja- 
dia. Nearly the whole of them have 
been inserted in the description of Hin- 
doostan, published by Anquetil Duper- 
run. As this is a fact which may be 
easily ascertained by all, your commit- 
tee will not dwell long upon it : but it 
conceives that it will not be improper 
tv remark thatthe true source of the 
Setledj, which issues from Lake Man- 
saroar, is clearly pointed out in one of 
these maps ; and that the late M. An- 
quetil has figured it in his general map 
of the course of the Ganges and the Go- 
gra, in which he has retained the Per- 
sian legends of the original “ Deria Set- 
ledj theref pendjab reft,’’ which signifies 
—River Setledj, which runs towards the 
Pendjib. From this it may be seen 
that this river was known in 1784, 
twenty-eight years before it was visited 
by Mr. Moorcroft. The honour of ren- 
dering it known in Europe belongs, 
therefore, to the Germans and the 
French, and not to the English, who, 
at present, attribute to themselves the 
merit of this discovery. The same re- 
mark applies also to the sources of the 
Ganges. In the map of Pere Tiefen- 
thaler this river issues from Gangotri, 
while all the English Geographers con- 
tinued to adopt, till 1812, the erroneous 
opinion of D’Anville, who, following 
the Chinese Jesuits, made the Ganges 
to issue from the Lake Lanka, which 
is situated in Western Thibet.—Accord- 
ing to the great geography of the dy- 
vasty Thai-Thsing, which now reigns 
in China, the lake named by the Hin- 
doos, Manas-Sarovar or Mansaroar, is 
called, in the Thibet language, Mapin- 
mou, and not Mapama, as it is termed 
in the charts of the Jesuits. From this 
lake issues the River Langtchou, or 
Setiedj, which runs westwards to pass 
through Lake Langa, termed Ravan- 
hrad by the Hindoos, The junction be- 


tween the two lakes, which was gratui- 
tously denied by Mr. Moorcroft, does, 
therefore, actually exist; and the pri- 
mary source of the Setledj is found in 
Lake Mansaroar, and not in Lake Ra- 
vanbrad. Your committee has regarded 
it as just to the learned. travellers of 
France and Germany, to,yinuicate their 
claims to the meri of thee geographi- 
cal discoveries.”’ ~ 
Newfoundland Fishery.—Ay apparently 
trivial circumstance is productive of the 
most serious inconvenience and loss of 
time to the persons employed in the 
Newfoundland Fishery, and of conse- 
quent expense to their employers. The 
continually wet and cold state of their 
hands, and the injuries to which they 
are exposed from the spines and fins of 
the fish, render the fishers extremely 
liable to whiilows ; and, as the low pro- 
fit of the fishery induces the owners to 
employ only the smallest possible num- 
ber of individuals, it is important to point 
out the most effectual Means of keep- 
ing these men continually in a fit state 
for work. M. Bergeron, an intelligent 
French surgeon, who has paid much 
attention to the diseases of sailors at 
Newfoundland, was induced to apply 
leeches to the affected part on the first 
appearance of the disease, which he re- 
peated twice, or oftener if necessary, 
by which means, and the application of 
goulard water, he almost universally pre- 
vented their suppuration, and enabled 
the men to return immediately to their 
work. Nature seems, indeed, to have pla- 
ced the remedy by the side of the disease, 
as the pools near the principal fisheries 
abound in leeches, of a species different 
from that employed in Europe, by the 
absence of the yellow dorsal lines. M. 
Bergeron proposes, as a preventive of 
this troublesome affection, that, instead 
of the woollen gloves with leather palms 
now worn by the sailors, they should 
employ gloves of leather altogether ; or 
at least that the extremities of their fin- 
gers should be completely cased in lea- 
ther, sufficiently supple to allow of free 
motion, but which would guard them 
from injury by foreign substances. 
yubia.— Two German Naturalists, 
Drs. Ehrenberg and Hemprich, have 
succeeded in penetrating into the in- 
terior of Africa, as far as Dongola, the 
capital of Nubia, from which place they 
have transmitted toBerlin much interest- 
ing information, relative to the produc- 
tions of the country and its inbabitants, 
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and also a large collection of objects of 
Natural History, &c. They are amply 
supplied by the Prussian government 
with the necessary means for facilitat- 
ing their inquiries. 

Statistics of Guadaloupe.—The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the tables publish- 
ed on this subject by M. Boyer de Pey- 
releau. Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, 
Les Saintz~, !.a Desirade, and a part of 
the Island .4f St. Martin are united un- 
der the same govern.’ t, and contain 
a populatign of 109,404 ; of these, 12,602 
are whiics, 8,604 free men of colour, 
and 87,996 slaves.—The number of 
horses is 2,350, of mules 4,796, of oxen 
and cows 21 ,623, and of sheep and goats 
12,921. The surface of these islands is 
estimated at 112,015 carrés, 39,489 of 
which are cultivated as foliows: in sugar 
canes 22,023, in coffee trees 5,330, in 
Cotton trees 2,747, in cocoa trees 106, 
and in manihot, &c. 9,241. Of the re- 
mainder, which is uncultivated, 27,991 
carrés are waste, 24,025 in savannas, 
and 20,512 in standing wood.—lIt is 
estimated that, cultivated in sugar 
cane, the carré ought to produce 
from four to five thousand weight of 
sugar ; that it ought to support from 
2,000 to 2,500 coffee trees, the aver- 
age produce of which is one pound 
of berries to each; and that planted 
with cotton or cocoa trees, it should 
produce from three to four quintals of 
cotton, or from ten to fifteen quintals of 
cocoa.—The 22,023 carrés, however, 
which are devoted to the cultivation of 
sugar, produce only 60,000 hogsheads, 
of the weight of from 1,000 to 1,260 
pounds each ; they are divided into 509 
plantations, and employ from 35,000 to 
36,000 slaves, 142 water-mills, 222 
wind-mills, and 197 machine-mills.— 
The coffee plantations produce only 
3,000 ,000 pounds weight of coffee ; they 
are in number 1,244, and employ 
16,000 slaves. 711 cotton plantations 
furnish 600,000 pounds ; and 23 cocoa 
plantations about 100,000 pounds. The 
number of the remaining plantations 
is 263.—The exports of 1820 were, 
5,104,878 pounds of clayed sugar, 
37,791,360 pounds of raw sugar, 
2,075,895 pounds vf cocoa, 122,066 
pounds of cotton, 102,252 gallons of 
rum, and 568 pounds of cloves, valuedal- 
together at 16,989,808 francs. The num- 
ber of vessels employed was 123, the ton- 
nage 29,477, and the crews 1,803. The 
imports in the same year amounted to 
12,030,270 francs. In 1621 the exports 
had inereased to 19,376,688 francs, and 
the imports were only 9,330,069 francs, 
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The number of vessels received into the 
port was 110, of which 42 were from 
Bordeaux, 23 from Havre, 19 from 
Nantes, and 13 from Marseilles ; the 
number of those which cleared out from 
it was 145. Besides this, they annual- 
ly exchange about 1,200,000 gallons 
of syrup for dried cod and other provi- 
sions. The taxes, both direct and in- 
direct, are regulated, as at Martinique, 
by the Governors, and are levied on the 
same objects. They produce 1,769,492 


franes, which with 1,300,000 francs fur- 


nished by the metropolis, makes the 
total revenue 3,069,492 franes. The ge- 
neral and local expenditure is estimated 
at 2,973,737 francs; consequently there 
remains an excess of revenue amounting 
to 110,755 franes. 

Scott’s Captivity in the Great Desert of 
Africa.—Alexander Scott was one of the 
crew of the Montezuma, which was lost 
in 1816 on the coast of Africa, between 
Cape Non and Cape Bojador. He fell 
into the hands of the tribe of Toborlet, 
by whom he was sold to an old man, 
who was preparing to set out on a dis-~ 
tant pilgrimage. Attending on his mas- 
ter, he crossed arid plains, and coun- 
tries irrigated by streams, and after a 
journey of seventeen days, arrived in the 
district of El Ghiblah, which is border- 
ed on the west by the sea. He supposes 
that at this time he was 200 miles from 
the place from whence he set out, and 
about 20 miles from the ocean; the 
tempests of which were heard when the 
wind was in that direction. At the end 
of several months he resumed his route, 
again crossing sands and forests, in 
which he underwent all the fatigues 
and privations of the desert. In this 
manner he travelled for nearly three 
months in the same direction, passing 
by mines of su'phur and of salt,and meet- 
ing with numerous animals which appear 
not to differ from those of Egypt; and 
at length arrived at El Sharag, where 
the tribe Or Ghebets was encamped. 
After some stay here, they proceeded 
to animmense lake, called Bahar Tieb ; 
the borders of which are inhabited by 
the Zachah, who do not believe in Mo- 
hammed. They speak Arabic like all the 
other people which he met with in the 
Desert, and also make use of an idiom, 
called Schlech. He was informed by 
his companions that there existed, to the 
south, au extensive salt sea, and a port 
of considerable traffic, to which they 
gave the name of Baranbry. Whenthe 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage were com~ 
pleted, he retraced his steps, and suc- 
ceeded, after six years captivity, in 














reaching Mogadore, from whence the 
English Consul provided him with a 
passage to England. 

Society of Travellers—A new society 
has been established at Liverpool un- 
der the above title, the members of 
which are to be chosen only from such 
persons as have visited distant coun- 
tries for the purposes of information, 
as well on science in general as in Na- 
tural History. It is to be expected 
that this society will introduce to the 
world much valuable infcrmation, 
which, otherwise, would have been 
lost for want of a proper vehicle for 
publication. 

Encke’s Comet.—A most singularly 
correct calculation of the wanderings 
of one of ‘these eccentric bodies has 
lately occurred. The period of the re- 
volution of the comet of Encke has 
been calculated at 1204 days, and M. 
Rumker, computing from a comparison 
of its several appearances, announced 
that he had little hopes of its being 
seev in Europe in 1822, as before June 
it would be extremely faint, and near 
the horizon ; but that in S. lat. 34°, in 
the beginning of that month, it would 
be 249 above the horizon, at sunset, and 
would then be as bright as a star of 
the fourth magnitude. So accurate 
was this calculation, that on his voy- 
age to New South Wales he discover- 
ed the comet on the 2d of June, at 
Paramatta, in 33° 48’ 45” South lat. 
For this accurate calculation of one 
of the most difficult poimts of astrono- 
my, M. Rumker was honoured with the 
astronomical medal of De la Lande, 
which was presented to him by the 
French Institute, having been made 
double this vear for the express pur- 
pose of rewarding his merit. 

Periodical Rise and Fall of the Baro-~ 
meter.—Col. Wright, Member of the 
Ceylon Literary and Agricultural So- 
ciety, is said to have discovered that 
within the tropics the mercury rises 
and falls twice within 24 hours, with 
such regularity, as to afford almost 
an opportunity of measuring the lapse 
of time by this instrument. 

Ornithology of Nepaul.—General Hard- 
wicke has recently presented to the 
Linnean Society, of London, eighty- 
five skins of birds from Nepaul, many 
of which are of extreme rarity. Se- 
veral of them exhibit forms entirely 
new to the Zoologist, and are highly 
interesting, as presenting links which 
have hitherto been wanting between 
several of the established groupes in 
this department of Natural History. 
It is to be hoped that some Naturalist, 
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of competent abilities, will undertake 
the task of describing them, and thus 
repay to the East the debt we owe for 
the treasures in this and other branches 
of Natural History, which are continu- 
ally pouring in wpon us from that fer- 
tile portion of the Empire. 

Insects of Madras.—The collection of 
insects which was imported into Eng- 
land from Madras in the summer of 
Jast year, deservedly ranks among the 
most splendid cabinets which have ever 
been submitted for sale in this country, 
The insects throughout were extreme- 
ly beautiful, and the Lepidoptera had 
been invariably bred from the Chrysalis 
by the collector, who well merited the 
liberal prices which the perfection of 
the specimens commanded. Several of 
them were also new. Among these 
was a new genus of Carahide, approach- 
ing to Sphodrus ; a new genus (speci- 
men unique) of Silphiade, (a family of 
great rarity in tropical climates) inter- 
mediate between Necrodes and Oiceop- 
toma, having the antenne of the one 
with the abbreviated elytra of the 
other ; a fine species of Hydrous ; and 
a most splendid species of Acheta. 
Several specimens of the very rare ge= 
nus Horia were also in the collection, 
which was altogether calculated to sti- 
mulate to exertions the Entomologists 
of the East. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that the Lepidoptera were not ac- 
companied by drawings at least, if net 
preserved specimens, of their larvae, 
which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are of such high import- 
ance in the formation of generic 
groupes. This would have been ren- 
dering an essential service to the science 
at large, and would have been easy of 
execution when the larve were in the 
possession of the collector. We trust 
that, though this opportunity has been 
lost, others will be found, and will not 
be neglected. 

Ornitherynchus.—-The spurs, with 
which the males of these animals are 
armed, have generally been consider- 
ed as conveying into the wounds, made 
by them, a poisonous liquor, the effects 
of which were extremely deleterious. 
This, however, has been proved to be 
erroneous by M. Van der Hoeven (Nov. 
Act. Acad. Cesar. leop.—carol. &c. 
vol. xi.) In the spur of the O. rufus 
there exists neither canal, nor vesicle, 
nor orifice ; in the O. paradorus, on the 
contrary, it is pierced, but it has no 
internal canal. The spurs, he con- 
ceives, may probably be worn against 
the ground, and thus wound with in- 
flammation, a common consequence of 
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all unclean instruments. If these ani- 
mals are, indeed, furnished with ve- 
nomous organs, they must be sought 
for in the gland which is situated on 
the thigh, and is as large as the sub- 
maxillary gland in man. 

White Ipecacuanha.—Tke roots of se- 
veral species of Cynanchum are used, 
under this name, as emetics in Asia. 
Among these, M. Lemaire Lisancourt 
enumerates the C. vomilorium of La- 
marck, (C. Ipecacuanha of Vahl) em- 
ployed at Coromandel ; the C. temen- 
tosum (Vahl) at Ceylon; and the C. 
mauritianum of Comimerson, at the Isles 
of France and Bourbon. ‘The White 
Ipecacuanha, which is in most esteem 
at Calcutta, is referred to the C. leviga- 
tum of Vahl; and the whole plant is 
stated to be strongly emetic. 

Immense Lump of Ambergris.—We ex- 
tract the following story trom the Bib- 
liotheque Universel of February :-— 
** In the course of the last year, a 
sailor, who was fatigued, sat himself 
down on the coast, aud fell asleep. 
He was much surprised, ou awaking, 
to find his clothes glued to the seat 
which hé had chosen; but he dis- 
engaged himsclf without paying much 
attention to the circumstance. The 
smeli, however, which adiered to him, 
was remarked by his companious, 
who prevailed upon him to return to 
the place, and bring away the block 
on which he had resigned himself to 
sleep. He followed this advice, and 
the piece of ambergris, aiter passing 
from hand to hand, has at length been 
sold for £2,300.” 

Bis, a remedy of the Bengal Physicians. 
An article in the Calcutta Journal, 
by a non-medical correspondent, in- 
forms us that this remedy is the poison 
of the Gokura Suake, commonly known 
by the name of Cobra de Capello, or 
Hooded Snake. It is stated to have 
been employed with success in bad 
cases of fever, in Cholera Morbus, and 
in other desperate cases ; and the fol- 
lowing instance is cited among others 
in which this medicine was employed. 
** The extinction of the vital functions, 
and the coldness of the limbs, announ- 
ced the approaching dissolution of an 
individual, to whom a Bengalese phy- 
sician was called. By his direction 
this medicine was administered. It 
was observed soon after, that the heat 
of the body was considerably increased, 
and a general perspiration manifested 
itself. It excited a considerable thirst, 
which required the employment of 
drinks made with cooling seeds, among 
others with that called semph; ventila- 





tion was also employed, as it is usually 
performed in that country. The nourish- 
ment of the patient was a substance, 
called duhee, a kind of coagulated milk. 
At the end of several days he was en- 
abled to repair to his work.” 

Hot Springs at the Source of the Jumna. 
Captain Hodgson, in the interesting 
Account of his Journey to the Source of 
the Jumna, meutious a very remark- 
able fact ; the appearance of hot springs 
on the mountains of the Himalaya, 
constantly covered with snow. At Jum- 
notri, where the Jumuna originates, the 
snow, which covers the stream, is 
about sixty yards wide, and about forty 
feet thick. It is very solid, and hard 
frozen, but in various parts there are 
holes, occasioned by the steam arising 
from hot springs, situated at the border 
of the river, Captain Hodgson descend- 
ed to one of these, and was astonished 
to observe, by means of the glare of 
some white lights which he kindled, a 
spacious excavation, resembling vault- 
ed roofs of marble, occasioned by the 
steam from the hot springs melting 
the snow, which fell in showers like 
heavy rain to the stream, that seoms te 
owe its origin, in a great measure, to 
these supplies. The spring was so hot 
that the hand could not be held in it 
above two secouds, the water rising 
with great ebullition through crevices 
of granite rock, and depositing a ferru- 
ginous sediment. The existence of hot 
springs amidst the icy covering of the 
Himalaya, points out a beautiful pro- 
vision of nature for the supply of water 
to the rivers in the winter season, when 
the sun must have little or no power of 
melting the snow in these deep defiles. 

Macquarie Island.—A paper, by Dr. 
Ramsay, giving some description of 
this island was read at a late meetiug 
of the Edinburgh Wernerian Society. 
It is situated in long. 159.26 E,; lat. 
50.20 S. and received its name from the 
late Governor of New South Wales. It 
is from two to four miles in breadth, 
and very mountainous; the elevated 
tracts ranging from 700 to 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea. From a 
quarter of a mile to two miles from the 
coast, the soundings are frum nine to 
twenty-five fathoms ; the landing being 
rendered difficult by an almost con~ 
stant surf. In the interior are consider- 
able fresh-water lakes, supposed to be 
supplied from springs within their own 
bosoms, as streams perpetually flow 
from them; they are clear, and by no 
means so abundantly productive of 
aquatic vegetation as must lakes. No 
provisions are tv be obtained on the 
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island. No quadrupeds have yet been 
observed ; there are, however, abund- 
ance of birds of various kinds, from the 
parrot to the gull. Only a very few in- 
sects have been discovered. The island 
is valuable, in a commercial poiut of 
view, for the oil obtained from the sea- 
cow. The whales are not abundant, 
and the seals, which formerly inhabit- 
ed the coast, are now become rare. 
There are neither trees nor stirubs, and 
but few novelties among the herbaceous 
plants of the island. 

Egyptian Collection —A curious collec- 
tion of the antiquities of Egypt have 
recently been transported to Paris by 
M. Frederick Cailliaud. It consists of 
about four hundred articles, in excel- 
lent preservation ; comprising a varie- 
ty of articles in wood, as carvings, 
boxes, cases for pencils and colours, in 
which the ancient colours are still en- 
closed ; articles formed of leaves, rush- 
es, &c. as brooms, baskets, and stools ; 
earthen-ware of various forms, many 
resembling those of modern Egypt; 
linen, articles of dress, rings, &c. par- 
ticularly a gold ring found on the finger 
of a mummy, ornamented with false 
stones; vumerous articles of glass, 
many of which are very curious ; slip- 
pers and sandals of palm leaf, of papy- 
rus, and of leather, aud buskins of 
green and red morvcco; a series of 
paper articles, richly painted and gilt ; 
several wigs, with the hair frizzed or 
braised, coarsely woven on a net; and 
a beautiful series of manuscripts on 
papyrus, some in hieroglyphics, and 
others in the characters called hieratic. 
The mummies are particularly interest- 
ing; comprising, in addition to those 
usually met with, that of an unknown 
quadruped, a strongly characterised 
head of a negro, and a Greek mummy, 
which is unique. A number of articles 
used by the inhabitants of Sennaar and 
of the higher countries, and by the 
black idolaters, who live among the 
mountains, accompany this collection ; 
which is rendered still more complete 
by the addition of an assemblage of the 
zoology, the botany, and the minera- 
logy of the countries extending from 
Alexandria to the 10th degree of north 
latitude. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa-—A cou- 
siderable sensation has been excited by 
the arrival of a Tartar, named Warjee, 
of the advanced age of seveuty, at Cape 
Coast Castle, after traversing the in- 
terior of Africa. The route he pursued, 
after quitting Tripoli, in Syria, was first 
to Alexandria ; he then crossed the De- 
sert, through Angela, Zalu, Mourzook, 
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Bornou, and Lushna; passed the Ni- 
ger at Gana, and continued his journey 
to Nike, Zappoo, and Moossedos ; again 
crossed the Niger at Jenna, from 
whence he arrived at Tombuctoo. He 
then crossed the Hong Mountains to 
Diambella, in the Mundin country, 
near Sierra Leone. He afterwards vi- 
sited the capital of Ashantee, whence 
he arrived at Cape Coast Castle. He 
states that he remained five weeks at 
‘Tombuctoo; and that at six hours’ 
journey from this city runs the princi- 
al branch of the Niger, which is there 
called Bar Nil; that the direction of 
the river is from west to east, and that 
it proceeds to join the Egyptian Nile. 
It is much to be regretted, that a con- 
siderable portion of the information 
he could impart is likely to be lost to 
us, as the ouly means of communication 
with him has been through a boy, who 
speaks the language of Houssa, of 
which Warjee learned a little in his 
journey, but which he understands very 
imperfectly. The following is the route 
which he points out from Cape Coast 
Castle to Tombuctoo :—to Cormassie 
9 days, Salagha 14, Degwombali 5, 
Sansanimange 5, Kouaifiela 15, Bous- 
mah 7, Mani 3, Imboulee 10, and Tom- 
buctoo 5; in all 73 days. 

Account of Regent's Town.—Dr. Ayres 
states that this town, which is one of 
the Settlements for freed Negroes, si- 
tuated at the foot of 2 mountain, about 
eight miles from Free Town, and the 
building of which was commenced 
nearly seven years ago, now contains 
from twelve to fourteen hundred inha- 
bitants, all captured Africans taken 
since that time from the holds of Slave 
vessels. When he visited the town, 
about the beginning of 1622, he was 
agreeably surprised at the order and 
improvement which was manifested : 
he arrived in the evening, and on the 
next morning, being Sunday, not a 
person was to be seen in the streets; a 
calmuess reigned, he says, as solemn and 
profound as had doue six years before, 
when nothing was to be heard in the 
wilderness but the softly-creeping tread 
of the leopard, when preparing to spring 
upon his prey. A few minutes before 
eight in the morning the children of 
the school were arranged in a line, 
classed according to their mechanical 
occupation, each class dressed in a uni- 
form proper to itself, with the master 
workman at its head, who was responsi- 
ble for the behaviour of bis class ; and 
when the time for morning prayer ar- 
rived, this interesting groupe of 200 
moved in order to their seats in the 
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ehurch. About 500 persons attended 
morning prayer, and after they had re- 
tired from the church, in the order in 
which they had entered, no more was 
seen of them until the bell again rang 
for the evening service. At once, as if the 
whole village had been moved by a ma- 
gic spring, a very large proportion of the 
population appeared in the street, clean- 
ly and decently clad, with Bibles under 
their arms, moving towards the church ; 
and besides these, Dr. Ayres observed 
about a dozen young men with Bibles 
coming down from the mountain near 
the town. On inquiry who they were, 
he was informed that they had been se- 
lected from the school on account of 
their piety and superior attainments, 
and were preparing to return to their 
native land as missionaries, to declare 
the joyful tidiugs of their emancipation 
to their benighted countrymen, having 
already made considerable progress in 
the study of the native languages of 
Africa. 

Height of the principal Mountain of Ma- 
deira.—That zealous and enterprising 
philosopher, Captain Sabine, has as- 
certained, ma visit to Madeira in the 
earlier part of the present year, that 
the height of the Pico-Ruivo, the most 
elevated mountain of the island, is 
5438,1 feet above the level of the ocean. 
He regrets that steps have not been 
taken.to ascertain the height of the vol- 
canic cone of the Island del Fuego, one 
of the Cape Verd groupe ; which he con- 
ceives to be more elevated than the Isle 
of San-Antonio, which, nevertheless, 
according to the very probable calcula- 
tion of Captain Horsburg, is 7400 feet 
high. Captain Sabine informs us, in a 
note, that the longitude of Funchal, the 
capital of Madeira, taken in the garden 
of the English Consul, has been ascer- 
tained by the comparison of sixteen 
chronometers, sent fur this purpose by 
the Board of Longitude, to be 16° 54/ 
525!” W. of Greenwich. 

Intelligence from the Interior of Africa.— 
Dr. Oudney, Lieut. Clapperton, and 
Major Denham, seem at length to have 
have reached the centre of Africa; and 
from the substance of several letters, 
addressed by them to their friends from 
Bornou, in March or April last, which 
has just been published in the Quarter- 
ly Review, welearn that they were then 
in that part of the continent in which 
the Niger was supposed to terminate. 
In November, 1622, departing from 
Mourzook, and travelling almost di- 
rectly south, through a country nearly 
desert, they passed Bilma, a great mart 
of salt, and Agades, and on the 4th of 








February reached Lari, the frontier 
town of Bornou. At this town, 14° 40” 
N. lat. they came in sight of the Isaod, 
or great Lake of Bornou, which they: 
traced for 200 miles. without reaching 
its extremity. About 60 miles further 
south they passed a stream not above 
100 feet broad, flowing into the lake 
from the west, which, though called 
Yaon by the natives, could be no other 
than the Niger, if that river exist at all 
under the meridian of 14 deg. east. 
Major Denham, leaving his fellow tra- 
vellers at Rouka, 130 miles S. of Lari, 
penetrated 230 miles further S.in the 
company of a marauding party. Being 
then at 9$ of N. lat. within 400 or 500 
miles of the east angle of the Coast of 
Guinea, he had advanced 300 or 400 
miles beyond the parallel in which the 
Niger is laid down in our maps, with- 
out meeting any river but the Yaon, 
This river is presumed, therefore, to 
be the Niger, and the Lake of Bornou 
is supposed to he the same with the 
Swamps of Wangura laid down in our 
maps. Major Denham’s expedition 
seems to have put to flight the Jebelk 
Rumna, or Mountains of the Moon; 
in the latitude in which they are laid 
down by geographers he found a quite 
level country. 

Dr. Oudney and Lieut, Clapperton, 
in a journey of about 90 miles to the 
S. E. of Kouka, discovered a river 
Shary, flowing direct N. This river, 
which flowed into the Great Lake, the 
natives informed them, was separated 
into two branches, one flowing into the 
lake, and another into the Nile; but 
this is considered highly improbable. 
For the lake is not above 900 or 950 
feet above the level of the sea, and it is 
clear, from facts ascertained by Browne, 
that if the waters of this lake join the 
Nile at all, it must be by a channel 
about the tenth or eleventh parallel. 
They must consequently reach the sea 
by a course of nearly 3000 miles in 
length, in which the cataracts of Syene 
and Nubia, and probably others, occur, 
Now, the Amazon falls 1200 feet in its 
course of 3000 miles from Jaen to the 
sea, though it has not one single cata~ 
ract; how then can we believe that a 
fall of 900 feet suffices to carry the wa- 
ters of the Isaod over several cataracts, 
and by as long a course, to the Medi- 
terranean? It is tolerablv certain, that 
the Bahl el Abiad, or Western Nile, 
traverses a mountainous country from 
its sources to the eleventh or twelfth 
parallel ; and it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that its bed is from 2000 to 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the point 
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where it is supposed to receive the wa- 
ters of the Niger. The natives under- 
stand nothing of these matters, and re- 

present every thing in a fanciful and 
careless mavner; but there is no ne- 
cessity for supposing any outlet for the 
waters of the Niger shrunk to the petty 
Yaon in its eourse through an arid 
country. Evaperation is sufficient to 
carry off the surplus of water, which has 
so embarrassed the negroes. 

These travellers give a very interest- 
ing account of the Empire of Bornou. 
Through the influence chiefly of the 
Sheik Shumeen el Kalmi, it has reached a 
respectable degree of strength and civi- 
lization. This personage is described 
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as a soldier of fortune, who, from the 
humble occupation of school-master, 
has risen to all the reality of dominion, 
though he appears to shun the appear- 
ance. Man’s story is in fact the same 
all over the world. Vicissitude is his 
element. This African Chief nourishes 
a passion for war, and seems to under- 
stand the art of forming treops about as 
well as our ancestors of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. He afforded our coun- 
trymen every facility for exploring the 
country, and the regions immediately 
hordering it; and we may rationally 
hope to obtain through their exertions 
very considerabie light concerning those 
regions of the world. 








Southern Africa: Hottentot Council.—The 
account of this ‘* Pietshou,’’ or General 
Assembly, held at New Lattakoo, June 
14, 1623, on account of the approach ot 
the Mantatees, a savage and powerful 
race, whose irruption was briefly noticed 
in a preceding Number, has been trans- 
mitted by Mr. Moffatt, a missionary. 
The Bichuanas, inhabitants of New 
Lattakoo, in this assembly declared 
war against the invaders, and thanked 
Mr. Moffat for procuring the aid of the 
Griquas. The morning of the day was 
ushered in by the war-whoop of thou- 
sands of warriors, joined by the cries of 
the women and children. At ten o’clock 
the whole population advanced to the 
centre of the town, to a kraal used for 
the purpose, accompanying their move- 
ments with the war-song and dance. 
The warriors, on this occasion, were 
armed with hassigais, a shield, a quiver 
full of poisoned arrows, and a battle-axe ; 
from the shoulder hung the tailsof tigers, 
and a plume of feathers waved on their 
heads. Mateebe (the king) opened the 
discussion by commanding silence, and 
denouncing curses against the invaders. 
He then proceeded to describe them to 
his countrymen,to whom he declared that 
they were a terrible nation, and not to 
be withstood by their own sivgle force ; 
that, through Moffat, he had requested 
assistance of the Griquas, who~ were 
coming to succour them. After this, he 
invited every one present to declare his 
opinion. 

When he had sat down, Mochame, a 
bold orator, arose. He also described 
the invaders as a fierce people, who were 
not to be escaped from by flight, nor 
opposed successfully in battle. He 
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abused his countrymen for their cow- 
ardice, but coucluded by pressing an 
alliance with the Griquas. Numerous 
speakers follow, some advising one 
course, some another; and they ulti- 
mately determine to resist the foe. 

The invasion is described im a letter 
from Mr. Moffat to his parents. Before 
the battle, which took place on the 26th 
of June, he took a journey into the in- 
terior, and arrived in time to be present 
at the terrible scene. On the evening 
of the 20th, the news reached New Lat- 
takoo, that the enemy had entered Old 
Lattakoo ; and, on the 22d, their anxiety 
was somewhat relieved by the arrival of 
about 100 Griqua horsemen. It was 
reported that there were white people 
among the invaders ; and the Bichuanas 
were of opinion, that Mr. Moffat might 
be able to negotiate a treaty with the 
Mantatees by their means. In order to 
see what could be done, tlie missionary 
set out on his perilous journey on the 
24th, and, on the 25th, came in sight 
of the enemy, who were lving in a de- 
clivity, north of where the old town 
stood. Mr. Moffat and the Griqua chief 
who accompanied him, rode up to a 
young woman whom they saw in one of 
the ravines : they put several questions 
to her, but she could only inform them, 
that they had come from a very distant 
ceuntry. Advancing a little, they found 
an old man and his son, the latter nearly 
dead, and the former scarcely able to 
say that they were perishing through 
hunger. He begged meat, and a piece 
was given. The appearance of Mr, 
Moffat and his companion appears to 
have excited great apprehensions in the 
Mantatees, for they immediately endea- 
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voured to conceal their cattle, and a few 
armed men rushed towards them, ap- 
parently in order to induce them to de- 
part. The missionary, however, was 
not to be intimidated; he advanced 
nearer their body, and attempted to 
parley with them: butto no purpose, for 
a number of armed men rushing upon 
them, they were compelled to retire. 

On the 26th, in spite of every attempt 
to come to an understanding, the battle 
took place, and the fortune of the day 
was decidedly against the Mantatees. 
This unfortunate people seem, however, 
to have possessed the most undaunted 
bravery, and in fact to have been equal 
to meet any thing but horses and fire- 
arms. The Griquas and Bichuanas 
committed the most detestable crimes 
after the fight, cutting to pieces both 
women and children, without the least 
mercy. The scene must have been 
truly horrible, and Mr. Moffat has de- 
scribed it forcibly :—‘‘ It was truly af- 
fecting,’”’ says he, ‘‘ to behold mothers 
and infants rolled in blood, and the liv- 
ing infant in the arms of a dead mother. 
All ages and sexes lay prostrate on the 
ground. Shortly after they began to 
retreat, the women, seeing that mercy 
was shown them, instead of flying, ge- 
nerally sat down, baring their bosoms, 
exclaiming, ‘‘1 am a woman, I am a 
woman.”’ It seemed impossible for the 
men to yield. There were several in- 
stances of wounded men being sur- 
rounded by fifty Bichuanas, but it was 
not till life was extinct, that a single 
warrior was conquered.” 

After this circumstance, is it credible 
that not one of the Bichuanas should 
have fallen in battle, and only one by 
venturing too far in search of plunder, 
especially when it is stated, that neariy 
400 of the Mantatees fell? We fear the 
honest missionary was not careful to 
inform himself exactly of the state of 
the case; nor are we quite sure that he 
does not somewhat exaggerate the ter- 
rible character of the Mantatees. At 
all events, the thing requires some 
€claircissement ; for, as Mr. Moffat ap- 
pears to have been sufficiently collected 
to note whatever was passing around 
him, these contradictions could not have 
arisen from distraction. Again, either 
the Bichuana idiom must be very widely 
spread in the interior of Africa, or the 
Mantatees could not have come from 
any very great distance ; fur they seem 
to have been understood very well, even 
by Mr. Moffat, who cannot be supposed 
to be a critic in Bichuana. Upon the 
whole, the relation, though highly in- 
teresting, seems confused and impertect; 


still it may generally be true. Further 
knowledge of this Mantatee nation 
would be a valuable acquisition to our 
information respecting the tribes of in- 
terior Africa. 


River Euphrates—On Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 4th, a very interesting communi- 
cation was read at the Royal Society of 
Literature ; viz. ‘* Observations on, the 
River Eupbrates, by Sir Wm. Ouseley.’” 
This brief paper must have been the 
work of much studious labour, as well 
as active inquiry. To trace the ‘‘ mighty 
Euphrates”’ historically, aud geographi- 
cally from its source in Armenia to its 
mouth in the Persian Gulf, was a task 
which few writers were competent to ac- 
complish. We are sorry we can only 
give a rough outline of Sir William’s 
excellent Memoir, derived, as it appears 
to have heen, from extensive reading, 
both of European and Asiatic, modern 
and ancient authorities, and personal 
observation: counected with the last- 
mentioned qualification, the details were 
peculiarly attractive. In journeying 
from Persia to Constantinople, through 
Armenia, Sir W. QO. stopped on the Eu- 
phrates at Satan’s Valley (so called from 
abounding in scorpions and noxious 
creatures), a spot of verdure and beauty $ 
Here he swam across the river, and 
found it to be from three to six feet in 
depth, broad, winding, and rapid, over a 
stony and rugged bed.* During his tra- 
vel along its channel, especially during 
the last twenty, of seventy miles, he 
remarked that it flowed between steep 
rocky banks, finely clothed wit! wood, 
and displaying such willow trees as are 
described in that melancholy strain of 
the Hebrew captivity, where they paint 
their griefs in suspending their harps, 
and weeping while they thought on Je- 
rusalem. In its course the river utters 
a loud and hollow noise; the effect of 
which is increased by the silence pre- 
vailing around. 

The Euphrates was styled ‘* great” 
by ancient authors, and also emphati- 
cally, “The River” (Hebrew Book of 
Joshua—Greek Apocalypse of St. John 
—Lucan, &c.); and several of its ap- 
pellations serve to mark it as consisting 
of several streams, and to have been cut 
into artificial canals. The etymology 
of the word Euphrates is unknown—es- 
pecially of the prefix Eu. Probably the 
root is the Hebrew Frat or Perath,t by 

* Lower down towards Babylon and the Plain 
of Shinaar it deposits a deep alluvial soil, and its 
bottom is mud and slime. 

+ The famous Persian poet, Firdansi, in his 
Shahuameh, where he relates the history of 
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some derived from Farrah, to be, or 
to render fruitful. This, however, seems 
fanciful. 

Sir W. Ouseley took admirable means 
to elucidate his subject: he directed his 
inquiry towards the source of the river 
in Armenia, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain what vame it bad borne and con- 
tinued to bear in that region. The high- 
est period at which he could arrive was 
the fifth century, when Moses of Chorene, 
in his history of Armenia, cails it Ephrat 
or Efrat; very slightly differing from 
the Greek. At the present day, many 
Armeniaus and Turks upon its banks, 
pronounce it as written in Arabic, Frat 
or Fort, sometimes softened into Fordd, 
and sometimes with the first letter 
changed into a mingled sound of M and 
V. ‘To this corrupt and curious pronun- 
ciation may, perhaps, be ascribed the 
name of Mordd, bestowed by some mo- 
dern geographers on a second branch, 
though Ptolemy has uot distinguished 
one branch from the other by any par- 
ticular name. 

The concluding portion of the Essay 
excited much attention, and charmed 
both by its erudition and condensed in- 
formation on a subject of universal in- 
terest—the site of the terrestrial para- 
dise, of which the four rivers were, the 
the Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Phrath, 
of Moses. There are a multitude of hy- 
potheses on this point, of which we in- 
stance a few :— 


1. The Garden of Eden existed between that 
place where the Euphrates and Tigris unite their 
streams, and the spot where now stands the city 
of Basrah.—[Huet, Bishop of Avranches; Dr. 
Wells; &c. &c.] 

2. In Armenia, among the fountains of the 
four rivers, Phasis, Araxes, Tigris, and Euphra- 
tes.—[Reland’s Dissert. de Parad. Terrest. &e.} 

3. Near a town called Edneissar, (in lat. 41, 
and between 72 and 73 long.) at the foot of the 
mountain on which has been erected the city of 
Mardin.—{ Father Angelo, who travelled in Asia 
between the years 1654 and 1078, and describes 
this situation, as being called in Turkish, “ the 
thousand fountains ;” whence, says he, issue the 
four rivers, Tigris, Euphrates, Kouksou or Blue- 
water, and Nahar-gilics or Sword-river; which 





Queen Humai, calls it “ 4b i Fordt :” this was 
nearly 800 years ago. By-the-by, this history 
strongly resembles that of Moses. Queen Hu- 
mai, the mother of Darab, and grandmother of 
Darius vanquished by Alexander, to avoid a pro- 
phecy, that her son would deprive her of the 
crown, caused the child to be put into a wooden 
box, or ark, with fine linen, gold aud jewels, and, 
while he slept, her servants (Firdausi relates) 
“took away the ark at midnight, not one of 
them opening his lips to the other,—they took it 
hastily from the presence of Humai, and cast it 
into the river Euphrates—ab i Forat.” 
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two latter, equivalent to the Gihon and Pisog, 
fall respectively into the two former. ] 

4. In the territory of Canaan, Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. 

5. Near Damascus in Syria. 

6. On the tract now covered by the Caspian 
Sea. 

7. In Egypt. 

8. In the Island of Ceylon, or Serandib. 

Besides these various conjectures, each 
of which has had its advocates, it has 
been maintained by others, that the ter- 
restrial paradise was on the banks of the 
Ganges—under the Equator in Africa— 
in Europe—and even in America. And 
even beyond this, Huet tells us, ‘‘ There 
have been some who would place Para- 
dise in the third or fourth heaven ; in 
the heaven of the moon; in the moon 
itself ; in a mountain adjoining the lu- 
nar heaven; in the middle region of the 
air,’ &c. &c. The Mohammedans con- 
found it with their Bowers of Bliss ; and. 
the Jewish Rabbis have held that it 
reached to the seventh heaven, where 
the four rivers were of Milk, Wine, Bal- 
sam, and Honey. Sir W. Ouseley, with 
all his intelligence, does not presume 
to determine which is right.—Lit, Gaz. 





Death of M. Lang/es.—Literature and 
science have sustained a severe and un- 
expected loss by the death of M. Langles, 
the celebrated Orientalist. He was one 
of the oldest Members of the Institut ; 
Professeur 1’école speciale des Langues 
Orientales ; Conservateur Administra- 
teur de Manuscrits Orienteaux de la 
Bibliothéque Royale ; Member of vari~ 
ous foreign Societies; Chevalier of the 
Legion d’ Honneur, and of the Order de St. 
Wladimir, &c. &c. He was a native of 
Picardy, devoted from his youth ta 
Oriental studies, was in full activity, 
and presided at a meeting of the New 
Geographical Society only a few days 
before his death. His sprightliness and. 
energy indicated a fund of health; and 
his friends calculated on his society, 
and the Savans on bis aid, for years to 
come, for he died in his 60th year. He 
will not easily be replaced. As a linguist, 
professors may be found to equal or sur- 
pass him in particular languages, but 
as a general Oriental scholar he was al- 
most unrivalled. His knowledge of 
Eastern history, antiquities, authors, 
curiosities, customs, &c. was the result 
of enthusiastic and persevering research. 
He spared neither trouble nor expense ; 
he grouped round himself the best pro 
cductions of the writers of all countries, 
the most intelligent travellers, and the 
most industrious students, His collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, and engray~ 
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ings, is magnificent; and his salons 
were the resort of all the most interest- 
ing and most valuable professors or 
Jovers of the sciences that resided in or 
visited the French metropolis. His death 
has produced an usual sensation, for it 
has come home to every one’s babits and 
enjoyments. Twice every month, on 
the first and third Tuesday evenings, 
his salons were opened ; his tables were 
spread with the newest and richest pro- 
ductions of the literature of all countries. 
Forty, fifty, sixty, and more persons of 
learning and distinction were collected 
from the most distant parts of the world ; 
the colours and costumes of various 
climes and countries gave a sort of ge- 
Reral character to the meeting; the 
business of literature was despatched, 
and the pleasures of literature enjoyed 
at the same time. A sort of bourse or 
exchange was established, at the expense 
of an individual, who was as hospitable 
in the administration of his refreshments 
to the bodies of his guests as he was li- 
beral in the communication of all that 
was demanded from his stores of learn- 
ing and information. It is to be regret- 
ted, and is nouloubt deeply regretted by 
the surviving parties, that a misunder- 
standing should have existed between 
him and M. Silvestre de Sacy, Abel Ré- 
musat, and other distinguished Profes- 
sors, which took a more serious charac- 
ter after the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society. M.Langles would not become 
a member, and even expressed himself, 
on some occasions, in terms of disap- 

robation of the proceedings and pro- 

uctions of that body. Had he lived, it 
is to be hoped that some accommodation 
would have taken place; and his death 
should teach us all to be slow to permit 
alienation to take place, but never to 
defer the moment of intended reconci- 
Kation. In some of his public employ- 
ments, it is probable, he may be suc- 
eeeded by M. Chézy. 


Hindoo Festival —One of the greatest 
Hindoo festivals in the Carnatic is held 


annually at Conjeveram. It is called 
the Garudastavum, and celebrates the 
descent of the god Vishnu upon earth. 
For ten successive days a small, holy, 
and ancient image of the god is either 
borne in triumphal procession among 
his delighted followers, or exposed to 
their adoring gaze in the courts of his 
temple. For ten days the streets are 
thronged with Brahmins and fakirs, 
pilgrims from afar, and peasants from 
the neighbourhood. Nothing is heard 
but the frenzied shout of the exulting 
fanatic, or the song of the merry idler, 
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whom the season of holiday sets loose 
from his wonted toil. 

1 chanced to be stationed within a few 
miles of Conjeveram at the period of 
this festival, in June 1822, and I went 
over to enjov the scene, It was at the 
second hour after midnight that I mount- 
ed my horse, and rode forth alone. 
There had been rain in the night; the 
moon was still up; and all around, and 
on my path, whether tree or shrub, 
grass, or gravel-sand, or pool of water, 
was glistening and silvery. 

My heart beat happily as I looked 
about me, and though alone, I felt not 
lonely ; no, not even when the moon set, 
and left me in darkness. The whole 
world was present to my imagination ; 
I was on my way to gaze on a scene fa- 
miliar to those nations whose history 
and fate are recorded in the sacred page 
of the Old Testament,—a scene only to 
be now viewed among the idolaters of 
India. 

As I approached the town, I entered 
upon the more public road, and found 
numbers of native peasants in groupes 
of families, some with burtheus on their 
heads; others with children in their 
arms, or on their hips;* or Jeading 
those who could run alone ; some aged, 
aud bending to their tall staves; all 
pressing on with a noiseless foot-fall, 
and that silent heart-throbbing eager- 
ness with which, in all countries, we 
hasten to a high place of public and so- 
lemn assembly. 

My guide led me to the choultry whi- 
ther the procession was to come, instead 
of to the gate of the pagoda, whence 
first it issues; so that 1 lost the mo- 
ment when, with the break of day, the 
doors of the temple are thrown open, 
and the breathless multitude behuld, 
and bow before their god ; light the in- 
cense on their small censers ; and break 
and pour out the milk of their cocoa 
nuts; and send up those maddening 
cries with which they hail the revered 
image glorified, as they believe it to be, 
by present deity. 

Directed by the sound of the tumult, 
and the harried movement of the crowds, 
I soon discovered the procession. It 
was led by one of their wandering saints, 
ahale old man, with a flowing white 
beard, robes of deep salmon colour, and 
a turban of the same, but high and 
mithric in form. He brandished in his 
right hand a staff with an iron head, in 
shape like the sceptre of Vishnu ; and 





* The Indian mother often, indeed generally, 
earries her child astride on her hip, which she 
protrudes for that purpose, 
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he sang aloud, and danced with a wild 
rotatory motion. 

Some twenty men followed, mounted 
on Brahminy bullocks, and beating 
tomtoms. Next four elephants with 
banners, and the nagara or large royal 
drum. Long files of dancing girls, with 
joys and flowers in their shining hair, 
came after, linked hand in hand, and 
moving in measured steps to the music 
of the temple. Then the image of the 
god,* borne on the bowed neck of Ga- 
nida,f with attendant Brahmins, and 
the umbrellat and chowriet of svve- 
reignty. All these were carried on a vast 
platform raised far above the heads of 
thecrowd. A throng of officiating Brah- 
mins, with their peculiar complexion 
and shaven crowns, closed the proces- 
sion; and their chant, now loud and 
nasal, now deep and musically so, re- 
minded me strongly of the convents and 
cloisters of the far West. 

But why does such a thought intrude ? 
Look around on the dark multitude— 
mark their dress and ornaments—look 
at those ‘‘ round tires like the moon” 
on the heads of the women—observe 
these fakirs, the one with the iron rods 
forced through his skin all festered and 
bloody, the other suspended from the 
branch of that tree, his head downwards, 
and a fire under it,—aud a third near 
them, his head buried under a heap of 
earth, and his naked and disgusting 
body protruded on your path. Come 
here to the idol-maker’s stall: what 
will you carry back, poor travel-worn 
pilgrim, to your distant cottage? Here 
are all your gods—all their symbols—all 
the little vessels for sacrifice. Nay, I 
smile not on you in scorn, but in pity. 
aio ‘“‘ Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on some pleasant lee, 

oe glimpses which might make me less for- 
orm ,” 

than walk this world in name a Chris- 

tian, but in heart a sceptic. 

We dined, a large party of us, with 
Mr. C, the acting collector and magis- 
trate, on the evening of this day, at his 
temporary bungalow in the town, and 
were summoned from table soon after 
nine to meet the night - procession. 
The order of it was like that of the 
morning, but now Vishnu rode upon a 
gilt and glittering figure of Havuman, 
the monkey-god; the platform was 





* The image of Vishnu was very smalljadorn- 
ed most richly with jewels, and clothed with 
brocade. 

+ The Ganida is represented by the figure of 
a man larger than life, with the head of an eagle ; 
the whole of gilt copper. 

t The well-knownemblems of Indian royalty. 
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lighted up, hundreds of the attendants 
were bearing torches, and about fi 
men carried large tresuls, whose trident 
heads were all flame; they were firing 
off rockets on all sides, and just after 
we came out, the procession halted. A 
large space was cleared; there was. 2 
good show of fire-works; and two im= 
mense colossal figures of pasteboard, 
well dressed, and admirably managed, 
danced to the loudly laughing crowds 
and here in the midst of this multitude 
were a dozen of us pale Europeans, a 
rajah and two of his sons, and a wealth 
native merchant, seated on Englis 
arm chairs. I shall never forget the 
scene; I had feared that the moon 
would spoil the effect of the lights and 
fire-works, but no; there was muck 
sulphureous blue in the fire-works, and 
the flaring blaze of the torches gave to 
the leaves of the tall cocoa-trees, which 
line the streets, a metallic brilliancy: om 
many of them were clusters of Indian 
boys, every house-top, every brokem 
wall, was covered with groupes, throng- 
ing as bees swarm, and a dense moving 
mass filled the streets. 1 was much der 
lighted with the picture, yet I did, at 
times, look up to the blue cloudless 
vault of heaven, and to the golden stars, 
and, as I gazed upon the moon shining 
in calm majesty, the tumult of my spirits 
was reproved and repressed. 

We accompanied the procession to 
the Muntipum,* and saw the nautch 
girls dance before the god. They were 
none of them remarkable for beauty 5 
but the dress, and the measured step, 
and movement of the arms, cannot be 
viewed with indifference by any one 
for whom historical or poetical associa 
tions have charms. 

The next morning I saw the image of 
Vishnu borne on a huge coiled serpent 
of gilt metal, with a spreading hood, 
and seven heads of silver, over-archi 
and canopying the god, and it trembl 
as it moved. 

I afterwards rode home, but returned 
to witness the Rutt Jatra. The night 
before, a curious ceremony takes place < 
the Vishnuvites carry their god on @ 
huge gilt elephant to insult the temple 
and the followers of Siva. This has 
been customary for centuries, and was 
once a constant cause of tumult and 
bloodshed. Now there is a particular 
pillar to which they may go: a serv, 

‘of the Company is always present, and 

ends, if not in good humour, at least 
harmlessly. J saw this folly: their ex- 
pression of contempt is not. different 


—" 





* Small Temple of Rest. 
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from that adopted by common consent 
into all pantomimes, whether Dutch, 
Italian, or English. The god and the 
elephant turn their rumps towards the 
front of Siva’s temple, and are thrice 
propelled to the permitted point with 
the shout and the gesture of insult; 
‘some of the Vishnuvites appeared quite 
mad, they leaped on each other’s shoul- 
ders, shook their large torches, and sang 
defiance. 

It was at daybreak on the following 
morning that I saw the Ruttin motion, 
and certainly it is a sight for the travel- 
der : the platform of this car or temple 
is five and thirty feet from the ground, 
cand the tapestried canopy and its sup- 
porters and decorations five and thirty 
feet higher; it is capable of containing 
twenty or thirty Brahmins; the whole 
ds solid, strong, curiously carved, and 
heavy ; the wheels are ten feet in dia- 
meter, solid, and of enormous thickness. 
Four cables, one hundred yards in 
length, are attached to it, and with 
shoulders under, or hands on these ca- 
dles, there are certainly not Jess than 
two thousand labourers engaged in 
drawing it along. On it moves, high 
above the uplifted faces of the crowded 
‘worshippers ;* these press to come near, 
throw up (with money) an offering of 
cocoa-nuts; the attendant Brahmins 
break and present them to the god, and 
cast them down again, thus consecrated, 
to the wretched, yet glad devotee, who 
shares them with the family he brought 
up to the feast, and with which he has to 
Tetrace the long and weary way to his 
native village. 

This Rutt is dragged through the 
principal streets, and on its return, 
when it arrives within about a hundred 
yards of the spot where it is to be drawn 
‘up, there is a shout and a yell, the 
movement is more rapid, and fearfully 
it towers and totters along till its pon- 
derous wheels are again bedded in their 
resting place. 

During the whole of this scene, num- 
bers of young Brahmins, armed with 
thongs of the deer,t are leaping about 
in the crowd, striking now those who 
drag the car, now those who press upon 
their path, and you may observe wealthy 
and well-dressed men come and just put 
their hand over to touch the rope, and 
claim the merit of having dragged the 
car. The women hold up their little chil- 
dren above their heads, and every sight 
and sound speak tumultuous joy. But 





* Here the devotees do not throw themselves 
under the car, as at Juggernaut. 

+ The skin of the deer is not considered as 
polluting, 
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let us pause, the crowds are dispersing : 
—Whvo are those twenty or thirty poor 
men covered with sweat and dust, look~ 
ing toil-worn and hungry, and now 
salaaming with fear to that stern Brah- 
min? They are village coolies, who 
were pressed and driven in to drag the 
car of Vishnu, the lowest of whose fol- 
lowers would spurn them from his path. 

And here, come into this tope; and 
down to the edge of this tank ; look at 
these groupes of poor families with their 
small and insuflicient portions of cold 
rice. They are not acknowledged, even 
by the Soodras, but they wear the mark of 
Vishnu; class themselves among his 
humble followers; have come up to the 
feast, to worship, and make the offering 
of their little all; and will now go home, 
and practise the most painful economy 
for a year to come. Now enter the 
courts of temple ; here all is feasting 
and smiles; these groupes of sleek 
fat meu are officiating Brahmins, who 
are pariaking of ap entertainment pro- 
vided for them by that black Hindoo 
merchant, of the Bhyse cast, with dia- 
monds in his ears, and cunning in his 
eyes, who has come up from Madras for 
the occasion. 

Such is an Indian festival pictorially 
sketched: it werea long, long comedy if 
I attempted to carry my reader behind 
the scenes, among Shenitadars, Moon- 
shees, Peons, and the whole herd of 
petty oppressors ; a comedy, I say, but 
1 mean it not unfeelingly : the word 
tragedy I reserve for higher and more 
serious considerations, for can there 
be a deeper or more awful one, or one 
more afflicting to the heart of a believ- 
ing Christian, than to look upon these 
millions, feeding on ashes, their de- 
ceived hearts turning them aside, hold- 
ing fast a lie in their right hands, and 
seeing not the cup of astonishment and 
desolation prepared for them ?—Sketches 
in India. By an Officer. 2d Edit. 


Maritime Enterprises of the Russians.— 
It appears from the last Number of the 
Annales des Voyages, that M. Simonof, 
Professor at the University of Kasan, 
has given a sketch of the Voyages of the 
Russians to the South Pole, which is 
full of interest. In Europe it is not ge- 
nerally known that the circumnaviga- 
tors, sent by the powerful Emperor of 
the North, have made, between the pa- 
rallels of 60 and 70°, a voyage round the 
Pole, much more complete and instruc- 
tive than that made by the celebrated 
Capt. Cook. The island situated farthest 
south, at present known, bears the name 
of Alexander I.—Jcurnal des Debats, 
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SELECTIONS FROM INDIAN 


SUPREME COURT, CALCUTTA, 
June 28, 1823. 


The KinG on the prosecution of GoPAL 
Doss, versus KALEEPERSAUD THA- 
Koor, RADAMOHUN CHOUDREE, Mo- 
HUN Doss, RaMANuND Doss, and 
Mire Ram. 

[This case occupied the Court for two 
days ; but as, if reported at full length, 
it would take up a much larger portion 
of our space than we can at present 
spare to such a subject, the proceedings 
of the Court having lately engrossed so 
much of our pages, we have merely 
given an abridgment of the more de- 
tailed account that appeared in the 
Hourkaru.— Ed, Cal. Journ.) 

Mr. Turron stated that the indict- 
ment charged the defendants with a 
riot and robbery, in a Hindu temple. 
The first count was for a riot and dis- 
turbance, the second count for the riot 
only, the third for taking away goods 
from the temple, the fourth for breaking 
into a dwelling house, the fifth for an 
assault, tbe sixth for a forcible entry 
into the temple, and the seventh for a 
forcible entry into the dwelling house. 

Mr. Money described the prosecutors 
in this case as Hindu priests, worship- 
ing an idol in a temple near the Burra 
Bazar. Of the defendants, Kaleepersaud 
Thakoor, he said, was a member of 
the famous Thakoor family, and he had 
every reason to believe that what had 
been done was at his instigation; but 
be that as it may, the perpetrators of it 
must bear the consequences of their 
crime. How it came into the heads of 
the defendants to do as they had done, 
he was at a loss to conceive, but be left 
it to the Jury to determine after they 
had heard the evidence. About fifty 
years ago, the ancestors of Kaleepersaud 
Thakoor gave the land on whieh the 
temple is built to Ram Gossain, who, 
after having retained possession of it for 
twenty or twenty-five years, died, and 
left it to Hurree Doss. This individual 
maintained public worship in it up to 
1620, and in that year he died. The 
property then succeeded to Goverkund 
Doss, his adopted son, and he under- 
stood that the pretence for now turning 
the plaintiff out was, that. as the first 
possessor under the original gift had 
died without a will, the land ought to 
revert to the Thakoor family ; but if the 
slearned Counsel could prove possessiva 

Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 
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to the jury for the time he had stated, 
that would be quite sufficient to entitle 
him to their verdict. But the whole of 
the land had not been presented by the 
Thakoor family, and consequently could. 
not revert tothem, for part of it had 
been given by the Rajah of Moorsheda- 
bad. 

The facts of the case were thus de- 
seribed by the learned counsel. On the 
27th of December, 1822, the defendants 
came with an European Bailiff to the 
temple, and ordered him to seal some of 
the doors. While he was there, no harne 
had been done, but as soon as he had 
gone away, the defendants went to the 
acting priest, asked for the key of the 
door, where the god and god’s property 
were; and on his refusal to give it up, 
beat him and others violently and threw 
them down stairs. They then went 
down stairs themselves, and made @ 
forcible entry into the priest’s house.— 
The defendant Thakoor was not satis= 
fied with all this, but at the time of the 
evening puja, he thought he had a right 
to be priest, and accordingly performed 
it to the other prisoners, The riot con= 
tinued for some time, and until some 
man more sensible than the others 
waited upon Mr, Stacey, and brought 
him there to induce them to leave off. 
The learned counsel said that he should 
prove the riot, the assault, and the for 
cible entry, and if he did so he should 
have a right to the verdict of the jury 
on all the counts. 

Hurree Doss, (Pujari)—stated that 
the doors sealed were those of the Bra- 
min’s houses. When the sergeant went 
away, the defendants went up to the 
place where the idols were, and called 
to the pujari to give them the keys of 
the place, which he could not do with- 
out permission of the proprietor.. Om 
his refusal Kaleepersaud Thakoor seized 
him by the neck, struck him, and 
told the burjabassies to beat hin also. 
They did beat him, upon which Loll 
Doss and Tholl Doss asked them why 
they did so. Radamohun Chowdree 
then told the burjabassies to beat them; 
and Kaleepersaud desired three of the 
defendants to break the lock of the place 
where the idol was. Kaleepersaud 
told them to beat witness well, and if it 
cost a thousand or two he would pay it. 
After they had thus been beatenthey were 
thrust down stairs, and Tholl Doss got 
his head cut against the wall, and it bled. 
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In all thirty or forty people were pre- 
sent, and they made a great noise. 
After they were thrust down, some men 
came with abasket containing some 
vessels and cups. Witness detailed who 
were the bearers of the articles taken 
from the temple. Witness called ‘* de- 
wai,” upon which Radamohun made as 
though he would beat him again, and 
told him to be quiet. As wituess had 
been beaten once, he did not wish to 
risk another beating, and for that rea- 
son allowed them to pass. Sometime 
after, some of the defendants came back 
again and performed the ceremony, of 
worship, beating the gongs, &c. People 
were waiting there to prevent witness 
from performing the ceremony, and he 
did not attempt to do so. Hurree Doss 
first appointed witness to perform the 
worship, and he was continued in his 
place by Gopal Doss. The defendants 
remaicred until Mr. Stacey came, about 
10 or 11 o’clock, and seut them away. 
AVhen they were gone he examined the 
goods of the idol, and found that the 
ghburra, the pitara, the lotas, and other 
vessels were missing. He saw the con- 
tents of the box about four months be- 
fore this time at the feast of the Dole 
Jattra, when it contained several orna- 
ments of gold and precious stones be- 
jonging to the idol, which Hurree Doss 
got made for it. Formerly Hurree Doss 
‘was proprietor of them, but Gopal Doss 
now was. When defendants broke into 
the temple, they made a great noise and 
beat the tom toms. 

Cross-examined ly Mr. Fercusson— 
He had on his usual clothes on this oc- 
casion ; the defendants beat his body, 
seized him by the hair and throat, and 
beat him with their fists. He did not 

o to complain at the Thannah, because 

e was senseless, and was lying in that 
state from candlelight until 10 or 11 
o'clock. The moment he was thrust 
down he became senseless. The river 
where he was lying is very close to the 
temple. He fell down stairs, went to 
the river, drank some water, and return- 
ed to the choubutra, where he fell down 
senseless. He did so because he was so 
much vexed. He is quite certain he 
was not asleep; he did not dream ; his 
sides were broken with being shoved 
all the way down stairs; and he sat at 
the bottom of the stairs until they had 
taken away the things, when he tried to 
go up again. 

dn answer to Prisoners—Radamohun 
Doss is dead—he is gone to heaven. 

Loli Doss offers fruits, flowers, and 
tulsi leaf at the thakorebarri of Ram 
Sitain the Burra Bazar. He confirmed 
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what had been deposed by the former 
witnesses relative to the beating and 
forcible expulsion by the defendants and 
their burjabassies. 


Second Day,—July 1, 1823. 


The Jury having assembled, Mr. 
Money proceeded to call his remaining 
witnesses. These were five in number, 
who had seen the different stages of the 
disturbance, and deposed to nearly the 
same facts as those examined on the 
former day. One or two of them denied 
having seen Kaleepersaud Thakoor at 
the place, and another to the articles 
taken away having been conveyed to a 
neighbouring temple by the defendants, 
where they were refused admission. 

Mr. Fercusson then addressed the 
Jury for the defendant. He was very 
sorry he said, that so trumpery a case 
should for two days have detained the 
Jury from their business. They had 
brought evidence to prove that the 
goods had been taken away, as if they 
wauted damages—and then on the other 
hand they had brought an action of 
replevin. If the Jury disbelieved the 
evidence for the riot and assault, they 
must acquit the defendants altogether ; 
for the taking away the goods, even to 
the amount of 500,000 pounds, ie could 
tell them, was a civil, and not a crimi- 
nal action. 

Mr. Feracusson then called William 
Brown ; who deposed that he made the 
distress about 4 o’clock ; that he first 
went to Kaleepersaud’s house, who sent 
the chowdree along with him, but re- 
mained at home himself ; and that wit. 
ness, after having sealed the doors, went 
home. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Money.—He 
staid at Kaleepersaud’s house about a 
quarter of an hour, and saw a number 
of natives there armed with sticks to the 
amount of twenty, eight or nine of 
whom went along with him. Kalee- 
persaud told him that the two people 
who were along with him were not 
enough, and that he would send his 
people to guard the premises after they 
were left by hin. Some of the people 
who went with him went up stairs, but 
came down again immediately. He is 
quite positive he did not see Kalceper- 
saud—did not know where the people 
went, who came with him from the 
house—he left the chowdree there. He 
heard a noise down stairs, aud saw one 
blow struck. 

Mr. Fercusson called several other 
witnesses, who all deposed tu the fact 
of Kaleepersaud being absent at the 
time the outrage was stated to have 
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been committed. One of them deposed 
to the title of the Thakoor family to 
the premises in question, and another 
to the manner in which Kaleepersaud 

nt the whole of the evening. More 
Rs one of them said that some dis- 
turbance had occurred at the temple, 
but they all denied that Kaleepersaud 
had any share in it. The difference in 
their evidence was so very immaterial, 
that it appears to us to be quite unne- 
cessary to point it out in this place by 
going through the whole of it. 

Mr. Money then addressed the jury 
in reply. 

SirA. BULLER summed up, after which 
the jury retired for some time, and re- 
turned with a verdict against all the 
defendants on the 5th count—that of 
an assault, and acquitted them on the 
others. 

The Court then directed that Kalee- 
persaud and Thakoor should pay a fine 
to the king of 200 rupees, and the other 
defendants of 20 rupees each, which 
they immediately did, and were dis- 
charged. 


PROPOSED CANALS FOR IMPROVING THE 
NAVIGATION BETWEEN THE GANGES 
AND THE HOOGLY. 

Extract from a Plan lately submitted to 
Government for the formation of an easy 
and permanent communication by water, 
between the Upper and Eastern Provinces of 
India and Calcutta, during the dry season. 
The want of a free navigation be- 

tween the Eastern and Upper Provinces, 
and Calcutta, during the months of 
January, February, March, April, and 
May, when most of the rivers which 
branch off from the Ganges become too 
shallow for large boats, has long been 
felt, and considerable expense has been 
incurred to remedy the evil, but hitherto 
without effect, every succeeding year 
bringing with it additional complaints 
of the obstructed state of the rivers, 
and the increased delay in the naviga- 
tion. Various plans have been con- 
templated, and resorted to, but they all 
appear to have been founded on one 
and the same erroneous theory ; and 
have, in consequence, produced similar 
unsuccessful results. 

In Europe, and particularly in Great 
Britain, Canal navigation, of late, has 
been brought rapidly to a degree of 
perfection, which, a century back, 
could scarcely have been anticipated 
by even the most sanguine. Much has 
consequently been written and said on 
the subject, and certain rules and 
axioms derived frem extensive experi- 


ence, established; but however suitable 
they may be to the countries in which 
they were formed, they must fail im 
others where they cannot be applied 
under similar circumstances. 

In Europe, the greatest difficulty op- 
posed to the establishment of Canals, 
lies in carrying a sufficient body of 
water over great inequalities of ground, 
by means of locks; but when once 
formed, they will remain unaltered for 
ages. In the plains of Bengal, on the 
contrary, the very reverse takes place. 
There is no difficulty or obstacle in 
forming a canal, the country being an 
uniform flat, and the soil easy of excava- 
tion. The grand point required, there- 
fore, is to preserve the canal in & 
navigable state, after it is once formed. 
Before proceeding to the plan proposed, 
it will be shown, that the difficulty of 
keeping a canal open in the higher parts 
of Bengal, is so great, as to oppose an 
insurmountable obstacle to success ; the 
beds of the Ganges and its dependent 
streams, having, in that part of the 
country, a natural tendency to be con= 
stantly changing or filling up. 

Both Major Rennel and Colonel Cole- 
brooke, who, of all others, have paid, 
the most attention to the subject, are 
decidedly of this opinion. The former 
observes, “I can easily suppose, that if, 
the Ganges was turned into a straight 
canal, cut through the ground it now. 
traverses in the most winding parts of 
its course, its straightness would be of 
short duration. Some yielding part of 
the bank, or that which happened to be 
the most strongly acted on, would first 
be corroded or dissolved : thus a bay or 
cavity would be formed on the side of 
the bank. This begets an inflexion of 
the current, which, falling obliquely on 
the side ef the bay, corrodes it inces— 
santly. When the current has passed 
the innermost part of the bay, it receives 
a new direction, and is thrown obliquely 
towards the opposite side of the canal, 
depositing in its way, the matter exca- 
vated from the bay, and which begins 
to form a shallow or bank contiguous to 
the border of the canal. Here then, is 
the origin of such windings as owe their 
existence to the nature of the soil, The 
bay, so corroded, in time becomes large 
enough to give a new direction to the 
body of the canal; and the matter ex~ 
cavated from the bay is so disposed as 
to assist in throwing the current against 
the opposite bank; where a process, 
similar to that I have been describing, 
will be begun. ‘The action of the cur- 
rent on the bank will also have the 
effect of deepening the border of the 
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channel near it; and this again in- 
creases the velocity of the current in 
that part. Thus would the canal gra- 
ually take a new form, till it became 
what the river now is. Even when the 
windings have lessened the descent one 
half, we still find the current too power- 
ful for the banks to withstand it.’’ * 

In another place, speaking of the 
changes which happen in the beds of 
the Ganges, he says, ‘‘ The experience 
of these changes should operate against 
attempting canals of any length in the 
higher parts of the country ; and I much 
doubt, if any in the lower parts would 
Jong continue navigable.” + 

Colonel Colebrooke also observes on 
the cuts made in the Baugretty to 
Straighten its course :—‘* There is, 
however, no other advantage in making 
such cuts, than rendering the passage 
somewhat shorter by water ; and it is a 
question worth considering, whether by 
shortening the course of any river, we 
may not render it less navigable ; for 
the more a river winds, the slower will 
be its current, and, consequently, its 
waters will not be drained off so soon. 
Another efféct of the shortening its 
course might be, that, owing to the 
greater rapidity of the current acting 
against the sides in a loose soil, it might 
too much enlarge the capacity of its 
hed, the effect of which would be to 

produce a proportional degree of shal- 
owness in the middle of the stream.’’ ¢ 

The fact of the Baugretty, the Jel- 
Jinghie, and the Matabanga rivers 
haying been unnavigable for many 
Tate seasons, notwithstanding the ex- 
pense and labour which have, at differ- 
ent times, been bestowed to keep their 
channels open, is, of itself, a most con- 
vincing proof of the inutility of attempt- 
ing to form any permanent communi- 
cation between the Ganges and the 
Baugretty or Hoogly, by their means ; 
and the fate of all cuts of communi- 
cation between their occasionally-ob- 
structed heads and the great river, may 
be conjectured, from that which was 
made near the Sooty, to join the Ganges 
and Baugretty. When first opened it 
was only a few yards wide, but the 
stream was no sooner admitted, than it 
quickly expanded to as many hundred, 
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* Vide Rennel’s Memoir, p. 214. 
Major Rennell, in this 4 e, alludes parti- 
eularly to the tract of country at the head of 
the Jellinghie and Matabanga rivers on the 
right bank of the Ganges ; and generally to such 
pyre of Bengal where similar changes to what 
e describes are observed in the beds of the 


river. 
% Asiatic Researches, vol. 7, p. 26, 
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and two years after its completion, not @ 
trace of its existence remained; the 
middle of one of the principal streams 
of the Ganges is now pointed out as the 
spot, where the excavation had been 
made. 

It often happens, that in pursuit of a 
favourite object, circumstances of great 
importance are overlooked, because 
their effects are too slow and remote 
to enter into immediate calculation ; 
but though slow in their progress, they 
may nevertheless be so sure in their 
effects, as to bring with them conse- 
quences of a very momentous and even 
fatal nature. Thus in all the projects 
to keep open the communication be-~ 
tween the Upper Provinces and Cal- 
cutta, by means of the rivers flowing 
from the great Ganges into the Hoogly, 
it seems altogether to have escaped 
observation, that by straightening their 
courses, and employing machinery to 
free their beds from the accumulated 
sand, that very sand is hastened down 
to a part of the river where it is of the 
greatest consequence to have a free 
passage, viz. between the metropolis 
and the sea, where on being stopped by 
the tide, its disposition must materially 
tend to increase the height of the sand 
banks, and obstruct the outward pas- 
sage. Surely this is a subject worthy 
of the most serious consideration. Slow 
has hitherto been the process, out that 
it is sure, appears undoubted, from the 
well known increase to the sands of the 
river of late years. Were it possible so 
much to retard the progress of the sand 
down the Hoogly (by encouraging the 
windings of the river, and the formation 
of sand banks at its efflux from the 
Ganges), so that it might be deposited 
before it reaches Calcutta, the river, in 
that case, would become similar to the 
Issamutty, Cobbaduck, and others of 
the Sunderbunds, which, at the same 
distance from the sea as Calcutta, are 
free from sand, and having become 
little else than tide-ways, the sand 
banks at their mouths have remained 
stationary, and without further in- 
crease; nor have the beds of these rivers 
at all filled up in the course of many 
years, the soundings taken in 1817 
agreeing with those made by Rennell, 
at least 40 years ago. 

Although the country towards the 
head of the Delta is unfit for Canal 
Navigation, from the causes above 
mentioned, the same objections do not 
apply to that portion of Bengal, which 
is situated within the influence of the 
tide; and which, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to be peculiarly adapted for suck 
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an undertaking. The surface of the 
ground is nearly on a level with the 
water at high tide, consequently the 
expense of excavation will be trifling, 
and no locks will be required, as the 
numerous inlets from the sea will al- 
ways afford a sufficient supply of water, 
and when once the Canal is made, it 
will be liable to suffer no alteration ; 
the alternate flux and reflux of the tide, 
far from affecting the banks, operating 
against their sides in such a manner as 
to preserve their original form undis- 
turbed. At least during the late survey 
of the Sunderbunds, the different small 
nullahs situated near the line of the 
proposed Canals were found to be nearly 
in the same state as when surveyed by 
Major Rennell. The reason appears 
obvious: the water holds little or no 
sand in suspension, and the deposition 
of mud is trifling, of which one instance 
may be noticed ; Goodlad’s Creek, which 
was excavated in 1795-6, but has not 
yet become at all obstructed, nor do I 
think it has since experienced any 
change. The cut made by Lieutenant 
Morrison, of Engineers, having retained 
its original form, may be mentioned as 
another instance of the durability of 
such works in this part of the country. 

That this navigation should have 
been so long disregarded, may perhaps 
be attributed to the accidental circum- 
stance of the Matabanga and Baugretty 
having continued open fer several years, 
and to the subsequent partial, though 
inefficient endeavours, at removing the 
obstruction by drags, cuts, &e. The 
total failure, however, of these attempts, 
in every instance in which they have 
been resorted to, affords an unequivocal 
proof of their insufficiency. 

The Chundna river has never yet been 
so much obstructed as to impede the 
progress of the largest boats; and the 
Gurroy, a branch of the same river, al- 
though not navigable throughout the 
year when Major Rennell wrote, now 
assumes an appearance equally favour- 

le to permanent navigation (an ex- 
planation of the cause of which will be 
attempted in another ays These are 
consequently resorted to by the Up- 
country and Eastern trade boats, when 
all the other passages to Calcutta are 
unavailable. These rivers strike off 
from the Ganges, the former at Koos- 
tee, and the latter at Moddapoor, and 
they ultimately unite at Mussundurpoor, 
in the Jessore district, flowing into the 
Sunderbunds passage at the village of 
Allipoor on the Boirub near Koolna; 
hence the route lies through the Sun- 
derbunds and Tolly’s Nullah to Calcutta, 
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The navigation as far as the Sunder- 
bunds is perfectly safe : it then becomes 
dangerous to boats heavily laden with 
merchandise, from the great breadth 
and depth of some of the rivers. which 
form a part of the passage, particularly 
the point at the-head of the spacious 
inlet called the Roymungal, and the 
crossing of another termed the Seep- 
sah, improperly the Murjattah in the 
maps. Independent of which, the na- 
tives are strongly averse to this route, 
from the dread of tigers, the danger of 
cooking ashore, the want of fresh water, 
and the delay attending the passage 
through Tolly’s Nullah. 

When Tolly’s Nullah was first exca- 
vated and brought into use, it was per- 
haps sufficiently large for the trade 
which had then to avail itself of the be- 
nefit it offered ; but that it is quite in- 
adequate to the present navigation, is 
evident from the fact, that at certain 
seasons of the year, when a free passage 
is most required, it is choked up with 
boats all the way from its junction with 
the Hoogly to a distance of three or 
four miles on the other side of Gurria- 
haut. Indeed, many of these boats, 
finding a further progress hopeless, are 
compelled to deposit their burdens on 
the bank of the Nullah to be afterwards 
transported to Calcutta, either in smaller 
boats or by a land carriage of seven or 
eight miles. The increased population 
of the town demanding a larger supply 
of fuel, the wood-hoats, which are the 
principal cause of this obstruction in 
the Nullah, have increased in propor- 
tion; and being now necessitated to 
load at a greater distance, and in larger 
rivers than formerly, the size of the 
boats has also become greater. When 
two of this description of craft happen 
to be brought to an opposite bank, it is 
with difficulty an ordinary budgerow or 
grain-boat can pass between them, even 
at the height of the tide, and as the tide 
falls, and the surface of the water de- 
creases, the boats in the Nullah jam 
together, causing much damage, and 
totally shutting the passages. 

What is proposed, therefore, is to 
make one grand line of water commu- 
nication, between the Upper Provinces 
and the Eastern side of Bengal and 
Calcutta, open and secure for every 
description of boats, by forming a junc- 
tion between the Gurroy and Hoogly 
rivers, by means of canals at the head 
of the Sunderbunds, lessening the ex- 

ense by taking advantage of such Nul- 
ahs as lie im a suitable direction, thus 
avoiding the large rivers and the incon- 
veniences of the present route. Luckily, 
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the facilities for the accomplishment of 
this object are greater than might be 
expected, on considering that the line 
extends in a direction which might be 
suppesed to cut perpendicularly the 
general course of the rivers. 


FEATS IN TIGER SHOOTING. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir,—Havins of late seen several de- 
scriptions of tiger shooting in the Jour- 
nal, perhaps the following extract from 
a letter from Jaulna may be thought 
worth inserting. A degree of boldness 
has certainly been evinced by the par- 
ties,—as great perhaps as has ever been 
known; but however successful they 
may have been in the three hazardous 
affairs mentioned, I would caution them 
not to venture their good fortune too far. 
Skill and science will sometimes fail, 
and there is but little honour or glory 
to be attached to the memory of any 
one who has wantonly placed himself in 
the hazard of being torn to pieces by a 
wild beast; andas sorry is the consola- 
tion to one’s friends, as is the remark, 
that that ‘‘death proceeded from a 
struggle with Royalty.”’ 

*¢ Capts. S. of the Cummissariat, and 
W. of the Horse Artillery, went out 
about fourteen months ago in search of 
a royal tiger, said to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, and discovering him, gave 
him several balls from the elephant on 
which they were; but on the beast tak- 
ing post amongst some rocks, where 
they judged the elephant could not 
have fair play, they dismounted, and 
walking up side by side, discharged ef- 
fectually the contents of their double- 
barrelled guns into his head the moment 
he gave his roar, and was iu the act of 
springing on them at the distance only 
of three or four yards. About three 
months after this affair, the same two 
officers, in company with Lieut. T. (also 
of the Horse Artillery) went in quest of 
another beast of the same description, 
and approaching the spot where he was 
said to be, (on foot,) discovered him, 
and instantly fired into him. Their 
fire, however, was without the intended 
effect, though it threw the beast off 
the party. Roaring and bounding he 
went off about a couple of hundred 
yards, when the party again were up 
to him, and just within springing dis- 
tance, sent the whole contents of their 
guns into him, placiag him hors de come 
bat. 

“S. and T. again went out a few days 
ayo after three royal tigers near the 
same place, and trusting entirely to 
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their skill and nerve, sought them in their 
haunt on foot with their guns only; and 
without the slightest accident, in the 
course of a quarter of an hour, killed 
two out of the three. The one was shot 
at the distance of about twenty yards, 
when rushing from the bushes towards 
them, and immediately fell. The other 
at somewhat a longer distance, whilst 
facing his adversaries in a crouched 
attitude in the moment of making a 
rush. One out of the four shot, mea- 
sured upwards of ten feet in length and 
four in height, two were nine and a half 
in length and somewhat under four feet 
high (tigresses), aud the fourth a young 
tigress was near eight feet long.”— 
Yours, &c. T.R. 
Hyderabad, June 30, 1823. 


LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Madras Government Gazette, Thurs- 
day, July 3, 1823.—At a Meeting of the 
Madras District Committee of the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
held in St. George’s Church, Choultry 
Plain, on Saturday the 26th of June 
1323, to consider of the best means of 
co-operating with the Society in the 
measures resolved upon by them, on 
the occasion of the lamented death of 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Present: The Venerable Archdeacon 
Vaughan, President, in the Chair; the 
Hon. H. S, Graeme; the Hon. Sir C. 
Grey, Kt.; H. Byrne, Esq.; J.L.Grant, 
Esq.; J. Gwatkin, Esq. ; J. Goldings 
ham, sen. Esq.; Major Cadell; J. M. 
Strachan, Esq.; W. Hudleston, Esq.; 
Capt. Mountford ; J. F. Thomas, Esq. ; 
S. Nicholls, Esq.; Rev. W. Thomas ; 
Rey.M. Thomson; and Richard Clarke, 
Esq. 

The Venerable the Chairman having 
opened the purpose of the Meeting, the 
Secretary read a letter from the Rev. W. 
Parker, Assistant Secretary to the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the printed Resolutions transmitted 
therein. After which the Hon, Sir, 
Charles Grey addressed the Meeting. 

Gentlemen—The honour has been of- 
fered to me of proposing the Resolutions 
which, presently, will be read; and I 
cannot decline it: but it would have 
fallen, perhaps, more appropriately upon. 
some other. For this is a fit opportu- 
nity to bring into recollection, not 
merely those characteristics of the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, of which the world 
is already informed, but, those less pro-- 
minent yet more interesting ones, which 
a friend only can know or relate: and 
I haye wished that, of those whg were 
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acquainted with him, some one might 
have stood forward, and, as far as the 
power of words could effect it, might 

ave made him, for a few moments, 
present to our minds, before the record 
of his virtues is narrowed to the limits of 
his monument.—For myself I can speak 
but of that which has long been known 
to all: but it is more than sufficient to 
justify the purpose for which we are as- 
sembled; and I will not be entirely 
silent, lest it should seem that, by this 
Meeting the invitation from home, or by 
myself the proposal to move these reso- 
lutions, has been met with reluctance or 
indifference. 

Ten years ago, Dr. Middleton was 
lu the quiet enjoyment of all, if not of 
more than all, that to ordinary minds 
appears desirable. Placed in the Me- 
tropolis of England, be had fortune 
which surpassed any wishes that he en- 
tertained for himself; he hademployment 
suited to his inclinations; he had the 
reputation of talents, of learniug, and of 
piety. But, a field was opened to him 
in which, at the risk of every thing but 
that which was inherent in bis mind, it 
was possible to apply to ampler uses the 
faculties with which he had been sent 
into the world. He did not long hesi- 
tate: and it is with great joy that I see 
in his choice, and in the motives which 
prompted him to make it, one of innu- 
merable instances, that the genius and 
energies of the British people are not on 
the decline, In the early part of the 
last century, Berkeley formed that be- 
nevolent plan which involved the devo- 
tion of his own life, his labours, and his 
pure intellect, to the task of enlighten- 
ing the aboriginal inhabitants of North 
America. It failed: because it was 
deemed by others romantic and imprac- 
ticable: yet in the present day, plans 
similar in their objects and means,but of 
wider scope are on foot, and in a course of 
success. If there are any who doubt of 
the propriety or importance of such plans, 
I would suggest for their consideration 
the consequences which, probably would 
have eusued if Berkeley bad been assist- 
ed with hearty good will by the people 
and government of England. If our 
arts, our language, our knowledge, our 
religion and institutions had been freely, 
but gradually imparted ; if a fabric of 
native society had been so built up as 
to ensure, to those included in it, any 
good which they possessed, and an 
equal share of future benefits, we should 
not have, now, to bear the shame and 
the regret of having obtained an exten- 
sion of the sphere of civilization at the 
deplorable price of the extirpation of 
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the North American race; the mon- 
strous system of Negro slavery might 
have perished in its infancy with the ne- 
cessities which gave it birth: Great 
Britain and America might still have 
been one people ; or if we had parted, it 
would have been on better terms: and 
the hatred of England, which is enter- 
tained by the descendants of England, 
would not have existed in that intensiiy 
and singleness which threatens future 
calamities. 

England, perhaps, bas not yet paid 
the full penaity of having permitted the 
destruction of one of the tribes of Man. 
But I had not iutended to say more of 
the plans of Berkeley than that I will 
not estimate at any lower rate the simi- 
lar motives of the first bishop of Cal- 
cutta ; all circumstances considered, I 
doubt whether the sacrifice coutem- 
plated by the one, was greater than 
that which was made by the other: who, 
at a greater. distauce from his country, 
and in the burning climate of Bengal, 
persevered so long in the dedication of 
his fortune, his time, and his whole 
powers to the ungrateful task which he 
had set before him: and, seeking no 
common reward, has at last died poor. 

We are invited to assist iu building up 
his monument, and we shall all, I be- 
lieve, join cheerfully in this last office, 
not from any indistiuct and foolish no- 
tion that the tomb is to be raised as a 
reward to him whose name will be 
writtenon it: but regarding itas a natu- 
ral result of his meritorious life; and an 
obvious mode of giving expression to 
the feelings which have arisen at his 
death. If we must look for some utility 
in the measure, let it be found ia its ex- 
citement of others; even of those who 
are engaged in the serviceof the Church. 
For, if I rightly apprehend the spirit of 
the Church of England, it does not re- 
quire that its ministers should be dead 
to the better feelings of our nature: it 
makes no provision fur those who are 
anchorets and ascetics in outward form : 
neither does it require that any should 
make a hermitage of the heart, and 
isolate themselves in a spiritual desert. 
An instructor must have some sympa- 
thies with those whom he iostructs ; 
and if there is any man to whom it is a 
matter of no regard whether he is re- 
membered or forgotten wheu he is 
dead, let him not boast of an indif- 
fereuce which ke has in common with 
natures inferior to hisown. I indulge 
in the belief, that to the public expres - 
sion of grief and admiration, which the 
death of the late Bishop called forth in 
England, it may in some degree, be 
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owing, that we are to have a successor 
who is not inferior to him in any great 
or good qualities. J must speak cauti- 
ously of the feelings of one who is en- 
tering upon solemn and arduous duties; 
but thus much I will venture to say of 
the excellent person to whom I allude, 
that whatever higher and more holy 
motives may have supervened, twenty 
years cannot have so deadened his warm 
feelings and obliterated his early cha- 
racter, that, he will hear with insen- 
sibility of the honours paid to his pre- 
decessor. I think with satisfaction that a 
part of the support, of which he will feel 
the want, may be derived from the hope 
now held out to him that, in after-times, 
his name also may be rea’ upon the 
national sepulchres of his own country. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to :— 

That this Meeting have learned with 
the most lively satisfaction, from the 
resolutions of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which have now 
been read, that a Monument is to be 
erected to the memory of the late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul. 

That this Meeting are grateful for the 
opportunity now offered them of adding 
their names to those of the Society in 
England in record of their veneration 
for the memory of their first Bishop, the 
founder of Diocesan and District Com- 
mittees in India, to whose valuable 
counsel, and generous assistance, this 
Committee are indebted for the most 
important effects of their institution. 

That, in conformity with the resolu- 
tion of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, which limits the con- 
tributions towards the Monument ‘* to 
the amount of each Member’s annual 
subscription to the society,” the contri- 
butions of the Members of the Madras 
District Committee, be limited to the 
sum which, at the exchange of the day, 
will give one Guinea in England, that 
sum being about equivalent to the pro- 
portion to thelocal subscription which is 
appropriated as a donation by the society. 

That Subscriptions be received by the 
Treasurer, Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co. 
and by the Secretary, and that the 
amount, when collected, betransmitted, 
with a copy of these resolutions, to the 
Board in London. 

That these resolutions be commu- 
nicated to the Members of the Commit- 
tee resident in the Provinces, and to 
those at the Presidency, who have not 
attended this Meeting. . 

At the motion of the hon. H.S.Greme, 

Agreed unanimously, that the thanks 
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of the Meeting be given to Sir Charles 
Grey, for the excellent Address deli- 
vered by him. 

Agreed unanimously, that the thanks 
of the Meeting be given to the Venera- 
ble the Archdeacon, for having con- 
vened the Meeting, and for his obliging 
conduct in the chair. 

Edward Vaughan, Chairman. 


BISHOPS BERKELEY AND MIDDLETON. 
To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


Sir,—Sir Charles Grey ina late elegant address 
to the gentlemen composing the Madras District 
Committee of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has suggested a comparison be- 
tween the great bishop of Cloyne, and the late 
bishop of Calcutta, and almost given the pre- 
ference to the latter. The passage is as follows - 

* But I had not intended to say more of the 
plans of Berkeley than that I will not estimate 
at any lower rate the similar motives of the first 
bishop of Calcutta; all circumstances i d, 
I doubt whether the sacrifice contemplated by 
the one, was greater than that which was made 
by the other; who, at a greater distance from 
his country, and in the burning climate of Ben= 
gal, persevered so long in the dedication of his 
fortune, his time, and his whole powers to the 
ungrateful task which he had set before him; 
and seeking no common reward, has at last 
died poor.” 

A comparison is thus forced upon the reader, 
the result of which must show that the two bi- 
shops were neither pares nor similes. In the 
first place, Dr. Middleton’s acceptance of the 
oflice of bishop of Calcutta, was a translation 
from an inferior to a higher station in the 
Charch, and involved no pecuniary sactifice. 
On the other hand, Berkeley offered to resign 
his deanery of Down with 1Li00. per annum, 
and to accept the office of president of St. Paul’s 
College in Bermuda on an income of 1002. per 
annum ; and in the prosecution of this design, 
(which failed through Sir R. Walpole’s breach of 
an engagement to advance 10,000/. of the pub- 
lic money,) did expend a great part of his pri- 
vate fortune. Secondly, Berkeley offered to de- 
dicate the remainder of his life to the instruction 
of youth in America; and when he was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Cloyne, he said to 
his intimates, “ I will never accept a transla- 
tion.” We have no reason to suppose that bi- 
shop Middleton would have refused atranslation. 
Thirdly, Berkeley originated a plan for convert- 
ing the aboriginal inhabitants of North America 
to Christianity, and persevered in its prosecution 
for seven years, including a voyage to Rhode 
Island, at a time when such schemes were 
“ deemed romantic and impracticable.”  Bi- 
shop Middleton originated nothing, but entered 
on his office at a time when “ plans similar ia 
their objects and means, but of wider scope, 
are on foot, and in a course of success.” Ip 
the former we recognise a degree of aposto- 
lical devotion, and energy of purpose, of which 
history affords few examples. The sacrifices 
made, the zeal displayed, and the difficulties 
encountered by the latter, were no greater than 
many men in every age | be esteemed equal 
to. I forbear to pursue the comparison into 
the variety and extent of their knowledge, and 
other points. It was to Berkeley that Pope 
ascribed ‘‘ every virtue under heaven;” and 
Atterbury said of him: “ So much understand- 
ing, so much knowledge, so much innocence, 
and such humility, I did not think had been 
the portion of any but angels, till I saw this, 
gentleman,” EPISCOPOMETER. 
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On Wednesday, February 11th, 1824, 
a Court of Proprietors was held at the 
East India House. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read and agreed to, 

The Cuainman (Win. Wigram, Esq. 
M.P.) stated, that the Court had been 
made special in pursuance of the follow- 
ing Requisition, which was read by one 
of the Clerks of the Court :— 


“ To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and 
Directors of the East India Company. 
** London, January 16, 1824. 

** Gentlemen—We, the undersigned 
Proprietors of East India Stock, request 
you will summon a Court of Proprietors 
for the purpose of submitting to them 
the following Resolution, namely— 

“ That application be made to Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing Session for the Re- 
peal of the 46th clause of the Act of the 
53d Geo. ILI. cap. 155, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from 
sending to India, in the eapacity of a 
writer, any person who shall not have 
resided during four terms at the Hailey- 
bury College, and for introducing into 
the said Act, a clause appointing a public 
examination, at such times and under 
such regulations as the Court of Direc- 
tors, with the approbation of the Board 
of Control, may direct; to which exa- 
mination all persons shall submit their 
acquirements and qualifications for ap- 
proval, previous to their being permitted 
to proceed in the capacity of writers to 
any of the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay. 

Douglas Kinnaird. | Joseph Hume. 

Wm. Morgan. John Morgan. 

Chas. Wright. Rich. Williams. 

Randle Jackson. John Addinell. 

R. F. Beauchamp. | Saml. Dixon.” 


CHARGE AGAINST THE MARQUESS OF 
HASTINGS. 


Sir Jonn Doy.e hoped that before the 
special business of the day should com- 
mence, he might be permitted to solicit 
the attention of the hon, Chairman and 
the Court to 

The CHAIRMAN rose to set the hon. 
Proprietor right with regard to the order 
of proceeding. The Court had been 
specially assembled in consequence of 
a requisition, which had been signed by 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 
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more than nine Proprietors. That re- 
quisition had been read, and therefore 
he considered that the business of the 
day had commenced, and that the gen~- 
tleman whose name was first on the list 
of requisionists was in possession of the 
Court. It was irregular to bring an 
other question before the Court. He 
hoped therefore that the hon. Baronet 
would allow the gentleman who was 
entitled to address the Court, to proceed 
with the regular business of the day. 
Hon. DouG as KINNAIRD rose to speak 
on the point of order. He suggested that 
this would be the first time that in an 
assembly of men met together for busi- 
ness, an individual of that body had been 
denied the privilege of going so far as 
to propose a question to the Chairman 
of the meeting. The question might, 
for aught the Chairman knew, be very 
material to the proceedings which were 
to come before the Court. Unless it 
should appear, which there was at pre= 
sent no reason to suspect, that the ques- 
tion to be asked had no reference to the 
interests of the gentlemen assembled in 
that Court, ought the Chairman to take 
upon himself to decide that it should not 
be put? Ought not the Proprietors 
themselves to be the judges to deter- 
mine whether or not they would hear 
the question? There was no law which 
would prevent the Court, although met 
for a specific purpose, from deferring 
their intention of entering upon it, if 
they thought proper so to do. He be- 
lieved that it would be in perfect unison 
with the practice of other assemblies to 
hear the question. It remained for the 
Court to decide whether they would not 
allow the hon. Baronet an opportunity 
of explaining rather than proceed at 
once to the business of the day. (Hear.) 
The CHAIRMAN observed that the 
hon. Proprietor who bad last spoken 
had addressed himself to the course of 
proceeding. He (the Chairman) had 
already felt it his duty to declare what 
the order for proceeding was. The 
Court had been made special to consider 
the subject of requisition which had 
been read, After the requisition had 
been read, the hon. Baronet addressed 
the Court, and made use of the words 
** before the business of the day com- 
menced.’”” He was of opinion that the 


business of the day had commenced the 
moment the requisition was read. - He 
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would not take upon himself to order 
that the hon. Baronet should not be 
heard, but he was sure that the hon, 
Baronet was not regular in attempting 
to speak. 

Mr. Lownpes here rose and said a few 
words, which were rendered inaudible 
by cries of ‘‘ Order,” *‘ Chair,” &c. 

Mr. Hume believed that what the 
hon, Chairman had stated with respect 
to the order of proceeding was strictly 
correct; but it was well known that as a 
matter of courtesy the practice of pro- 
posing questions aud of giving answers 
to them had been allowed at almost 
every meeting of that Court; he had in- 
deed occasioually known questions to 
be asked and no answers returned, 
(A laugh.) He was sure that that Court, 
which had uniformly paid the greatest 
respect and attention to all persons in 
any way connected with them, but par- 
ticularly to their servants, would, if it 
were shown that it was in their power 
to clear the character of one of their 
most distinguished servants from a most 
malicious, ani he was certain, unfounded 
calumny, gladly seize the opportunity 
of doing so. Suppose it should have 
been publicly stated, that the Marquess 
of Hastings, whilst filling the high office 
of Governor General in India, had em- 
bezzled a sum to the amount of three or 
four hundred thousand pounds, and that 
in consequence of the discovery of his 
peculation, the Court of Directors had 
resolved to impeach him—suppose such 
astatement to have been made, and that 
the means of exposing its falsehood and 
of clearing the character of the noble 
Marquess from the foul calumny depend- 
ed upon an answer being given to a sim- 
ple question, could it be possible that 
that question would not be allowed to be 
propounded? He held in his hand the 
very paragraph in which the threatened 
impeachment, arising from the disco- 
very of an act of embezzlement, was men- 
tioned. He appealed to the hon. gen- 
tleman in the Chair, not as Chairman 
but as a man of honour (hear!) ; he ap- 

led to all who heard him as men of 
a whether an opportunity ought 
not to be afforded the noble Marquess of 
clearing his character by a public ex- 
planation in that Court, that being the 
only means which he possessed of doing 
so? (Hear! hear!) He bad on former 
occasions taken a hostile part against 
the noble Marquess, but he had stated his 
reasous for it publicly, and he was now 
anxious to step forward to vindicate the 
character of the noble Lord when it was 
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unjustly maligned. He should lamen 
that he bad ever entered that Court, if 
they should resolve on the present occa- 
sion to adhere to their rules and orders 
rather than exercise that sound discre- 
tion which the circumstances of the 
case called for. He hoped that the 
Court would permit the question to be 
proposed, and on the answer which 
would be given to that question would 
depend the beKef as to whether the re- 
»orted impeachment was to take place. 
Te was of opinion that the friends of the 
Marquess of Hastings had a right to say 
to the hon. Chairman, ‘‘ Is the state- 
ment contained in the paragraph true 
or not?) We want a denial or an ad- 
mission.” (Hear!) If the statement 
should prove to be true, he (Mr. Hume) 
would fecl it his duty to propose that a 
special Court should be summoned to 
take the subject into consideration. If it 
were false, the denial ought to go forth 
to the world. The poison ought not to 
be allowed to circulate when it was in 
the power of the Court to check it at 
once. He hoped that every gentleman 
present would see the propriety of deyi-~ 
ating, on the present occasion, from the 
strict rule of proceeding. He would tell 
the hon. Chairman that the Court were 
the masters of their own proceedings ; 
and if he would not permit the question 
to be proposed, they could postpone the 
business for which the Court had Leen 
made special. If the question should 
not be allowed to be propounded on the 
ground of irregularity, it would be an 
act of the greatest cruelly to the high 
and distinguished individual whose cha- 
racter had been impeached, and he 
would designate it as the only illiberal 
proceeding which had come to his know- 
ledge on the part of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, who had always, hitherto, been 
distinguished by a desire to maintain the 
honour of their servants :—if that were 
impeached, they owed it to themselves, 
they owed it to justice to endeavour to 
clear it, (Applause. ) 

Mr. Dixon was satisfied that, the 
Court having been summoned for a spe- 
cial purpose, no other matters should be 
allowed to take precedence of the regu- 
lar business of the day. But he thought 
that if the hon. Baronet wished to call 
the attention of the Court to a particular 
subject, he should be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of doing so before the Court broke 
up. 
Sir Joun Doy e said, that if the hon. 
Chairman had permitted him (Sir J. D. 
the honour of addressing him, and ha 
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heard the little which he had to say, 
he was confident, from his knowledge 
of the hon. gentleman’s character for 
honour and integrity, that the appeal 
which he had intended to make to his 
honour and justice would not have been 
made in vaiv. Had the circumstances 
which he wished to bring under the 
notice of the Court been of ordinary 
importance, he would not, labouring as 
he was, under the effects of a Jong and 
severe illness, have trespassed for one 
moment on their patience. Had the 
statement to which allusion had been 
made, been merely the suggestion of an 
anonymous writer, stating his own opi- 
nions, he would have treated it with the 
contempt which it justly merited. But 
the statement bore a different character. 
It purported to be an account of what 
had actually passed in the Court of 
Directors, and of what was further con- 
templated by that respectable body. He 
therefore begged leave to say, that he 
was justified in calling for au explana- 
tion on the subject of the paragraph 
which had heen described by his hon. 
friend, from the hon. Chairman, who 
was the best authority that could pos- 
sibly be referred to on the occasion, be- 
cause nothing could have occurred in 
the Court of Directors with which he 
was not acquainted. The paragraph 
resolved itself in substance into this— 
“* that an embezzlement to the amount 
of 300,000/. had been discovered by the 
Court of Directors against the late 
Governor-General of India.”’ He there- 
fore felt justified in calling upon the 
hon. Chairman to answer publicly— 
Ist. Whether any embezzlement or de- 
ficit by the Marquess of Hastings of 
300,000. or any other sum, bad been 
discovered by the Court of Directors ? 
2d. Whether the Court of Directors, in 
consequence of such discovery, had 
already negatived a grant to bim of 
5,000/. per annum? 3d. Whether the 
Court of Directors, in consequence of 
such discovery, had any purpose of pro- 
curing the impeachment of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings ?—‘* I now,” conti- 
nued Sir J. Doyle, ‘ call upon the 
Chairman, in the presence of this ho- 
nourable Court, and in the face of our 
common country, for plain and direct 
auswers to these simple questions.—I 
am convinced that in appealing to his 
honour and sense of justice, I have not 
made a fruitless application.” (Cheers.) 
The Cuainman.— With every dis- 
position to answer any question that 
may be propounded by any Member of 
the Court, I must declare, that I feel it 
impossible to make any reply to those 
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which have been proposed by the hon. 
Baronet. I have received no instruc- 
tions on the subject from the Court of 
Directors, whose organ [I am.” 

Sir J. Doyie begged to explain. If 
he had called on the hon. Chairman to 
speak the sentiments of the Court of 
Directors, and to give either his own 
opinion or theirs upon a point of policy, 
the hon. Chairman would have done 
right in refusing him an answer to his 
questions. But the questions which he 
had proposed did not refer to opinions, 
but to matters of fact.—(Hear, hear.) 
Either it was true that the alleged dis- 
coveries and their consequences had 
taken place, or it was not true. If it 
were not true, it became the Chairman, 
as a man of honour, as a gentleman 
and a person wishing to act coal 
in the high station which he occupied, 
to say ** No.’’—( Applause.) If, on the 
contrary, any such discoveries had oc 
curred, let the subject be brought for- 
ward in a bold, manly and open man- 
ner. Let not the friends of the Marquess 
of Hastings have to grapple with the 
male Candours of the present day, who, 
while they whispered away an honest 
reputation, pretended to deplore the mis- 
chief which arose from their own base 
conduct.—(Cheers.) He did not mean 
to apply these observations to the Chair- 
man or any of his colleagues. He had 
too high an opinion of their honour. 
But what corollary would be drawn 
from the refusal of the hon. Chairman 
to answer the questions which had been 
proposed, by any person who was igno- 
rant of that gentleman’s honourable 
character ? Why, that having refused to 
give a direct answer to a matter of fact 
within his own knowledge, he must be 
either the libeller himself, or must give 
his aid and countenance to the libeller. 
He had guarded himself from casting 
any imputation of that kind on the hon. 
Chairman or any of his colleagues, be- 
cause he knew their characters; but 
such was the corollary which acommon 
mind would deduce from the refusal of 
the hon. Chairman to reply to the ques- 
tions which had been. propounded,— 
( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lownpes said he had seen ‘the 
statement in the newspaper of a defi- 
ciency of 300,000/. having been disco- 
vered, but no name was mentioned, and 
therefore he thought there could be no 
calumny in the matter. The hon. Pro- 
prietor was proceeding amidst many 
interruptions, when 

The CHAIRMAN informed him that 
there was no question before the Court. 
Mr, Lownbes repeated, that no name 
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was mentioned in the newspaper. — 
(Order. 

Mr. D. KinnairD said, that he had 
come into that Court fully prepared to 
enter upon a most important discussion, 
but be must confess, that what had 
taken place had excited his feelings to 
such a degree, that he felt quite incom- 
petent to go on with the business of the 
day, (hear.) Before he sat down, he 
hoped to be able to convince the Court, 
that it would be the uttermost disgrace 
to them to permit a discussion of that 
nature to take place without making the 
hase calumny which had been published 
against the noble and bigh minded Mar- 
quess of Hastings the subject of further 
consideration. He could not believe, 
he could not suppose for a moment, 
that the honourable Chairman had 
given his deliberate opinion on the sub- 
a which had been brought before 

im. ‘He trusted that he would yet give 
the satisfaction required. He would ap- 
peal to him from himself, in what was 
perhaps a moment of passion, to him- 
self in a state of calmness. He hoped 
that the honourable Chairman would 
not allow so base a calumny as he had 
heard stated, so malicious and unfound- 
ed a libel agaiust their late Governor 
General, whom they (the Company) 
had so ill requited for his splendid ser- 
vices, to whom they owed a deep debt 
of gratitude, which the voice of the 
country would still compel them to dis- 
charge—he hoped that the Chairman 
would not permit sucha calumny against 
such a man to remain any longer before 
the public eye, without that contradiction 
which it was capable of receiving. To 
— a whisper injurious to the noble 

arquess,much morea formal statement 
of the proceedings of the Court of Di- 
rectors against him, to go forth to the 
world ; and when asked to say whether 
it were true or not, to refuse to give any 
answer, was an act of the greatest pos- 
sible cruelty and injustice to the noble 
individual whose character was called 
in question. ( Hear.) He most solemnly 
believed, that it would not be credited, 
when the report of that day’s proceedings 
should appear in the newspapers, that a 
set of Englishmen could proceed to dis- 
cuss a question connected with the inter- 
ests of India, when they had shown 
themselves prepared to sacrifice not only 
those interests, but their own character, 
by suffering a charge of such a nature 
against their late Governor General to 
remain unanswered. (Hear, hear.) He 
would consider it his duty, if silence 
were preserved, to move the adjourn- 
ment of the question which the Court 
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had been called together to consider. 
(hear.) The honourable Chairman ought 
to learn, that there were no tricks by 
which public discussion could be stifled 
in a public assembly.(Hear.) He spoke 
to Englishmen, who knew the value of 
character to public men. Would any 
gentleman present, if he were placed in 
the Marquess of Hastings’ situation, if 
he were accused of a betrayal of trust, 
having committed an act which would 
hereafter cover his name with infamy, 
endure, that when he asked the person 
who must be possessed of the best 
knowledge on the subject, whether the 
accusation were true or not, that person 
would not condescend to give an an- 
swer ? Could this be endured ? (Cheers.) 
In domestic life, if a servant, not an 
old and tried one as the Marquess of 
Hastings was, but one of only six months’ 
standing, were stated to have defrauded 
his master, would the latter dare to hold 
his tongue, when called upon to declare 
whether the charge were true? (hear, 
hear.) He would not ;—if he did, he 
would be liable to an action for being a 
party to the defamation. And now he 
challenged the honourable Chairman to 
say, that the charge which had been 
made against the Marquess of Hastings 
was true. He (the Chairman) knew 
that he dared not say, “ yes,’’ in reply 
to the questions which had been put to 
him. (Cheers.) He (the Chairman) 
knew that no proceedings had been in- 
stituted against the noble Marquess. 
Nay, more, he (Mr. Kinuaird) would 
undertake to act the prophet as well as 
the historian, and say, that the honour- 
able Chairman never would have cause 
to charge the noble Lord in the face of 
his couutry with being guilty of a dis- 
honourable act. (hear, hear, hear.) A fig 
for their Governor-gencralship in future, 
if the Chairman were to persist in the 
line of conduct which he had adopted. 
Was not the character of the Marquess 
of Hastings the property of the Propri- 
etors? What Governor General could 
henceforth be expected to serve them 
faithfully, when it was seen that they 
would not take the trouble to defend his 
character from base and cowardly at~- 
tacks ? That Court were the legitimate 
protectors of the character of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings ; and it was an insult 
to them to observe silence with regard 
to the subject which had been brought 
before them. What! when a question, 
allowed by all to be reasonable, and 
called for by the exigencies even of the 
individual to whom it referred, a ques- 
tion respecting a matter of fact only, 
and not stated to be attended by apy 
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danger, was asked by an honourable 
Proprietor, was a contemptuous silence 
to be the only answer it would receive ? 
(Hear.) He did not mean to charge any 
individual behind the bar 

Mr. Director ELPHINSTONE here rose 
and said, that as he did not feel himself 
restrained by the same sense of duty 
which prevailed with the bon. Chairman, 
he would undertake to answer the ques- 
tions which had been proposed by the 
hon. Baronet at the commencement of 
the discussion distinctly, and he would 
stake his honour and reputation upon 
the truth of what he should say. It had 
been asked, whether it had been disco- 
vered that the Marquess of Hastings 
had embezzled 300,000/. and whether in 
consequence of such discovery the Court 
of Directors intended to impeach him. 
His answer was, ‘* Certainly not.’”’— 
(Hear! hear! hear!) The noble Marquess 
had never been suspected of embezzle- 
inga singleshilling, much less 300,000/.; 
and, as to the pretended impeachment, 
he asked any gentleman around him, 
whether such a thing had ever been 
thought of ? There was not a word of 
truth in the statement from beginning 
to end. It was an unfounded and vil- 
Jainous attack upon the noble Marquess. 
(Loud cries of hear.) 

Sir J. Doyie said, that having put 
some plain questions to the hon. Chair- 
man, without being able to obtain an- 
swers to them, he now, on the part of 
the Marquess of Hastings begged to ex- 
press himself perfectly satisfied with 
what the respectable and gallant Direc- 
tor had come forward and stated. (hear /) 
That the organ of the Court had not 
thought proper to state the same facts 
himself, was a circumstance which he 
deeply regretted on his (the Chairman’s) 
own account. If he had asked an ab- 
Struse question upon some coptroverted 
— silence might have been bearable. 

ut when his (Sir J. D.’s) object was to 
rescue the character of an individual, 
most respectable, not only from his con- 
nexion with the Company, but from his 
rank in society at large, aud to effect 
that object he had found it necessary to 
break through the ordinary mode of pro- 
ceeding, he was extremely sorry to find 
that the hon. Chairman should refuse to 
do justice to the noble Marquess, barr- 
ing himself out from giving explana- 
tion on the paltry, shabby pretence, of 
adhering to points of form and mere 
technicalities. (Hear! hear!) He had 
from his infancy been taught to believe 
that the character of a British Mer- 
chant was one of the highest that a 
Man could possess; but if scenes similar 
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to that which had taken place that day 
were to be repeated, be should incline to 
Buonaparte’s opinion, who said, that 
the high-minded English merchants had 
degenerated into a set of grovelling 
shopkeepers. 

The CuairMAN Said, that having been 
personally alluded to by the last Speaker 
and another hen. Proprietor, he felt it 
necessary to state that he conceived 
himself to be sitting there not as an in- 
dividual but as Chairman of the Court 
of Directors. He understood that the 
questions were put to him in that cha- 
racter, and he stated plainly, that not 
having received instructions from the 
Court of Directors, he could not under- 
take toanswer them. It was not, as he 
understood, hisindividual opinion which 
was wauted, but the collective opinion 
of the Court of Directors. He might be 
allowed to add, that he considered the 
questions which the hon. Director had 
answered not exactly the same questions 
which were propounded to him (the 
Chairman.) 

Sir J. Doy.e said, that if the Chair- 
man had misunderstood him, it must be 
admitted that he was at liberty to set 
him right. So far from having proposed 
the questions to him as Chairman, he 
remembered that he had purposely 
avoided using the phrase er officio which 
had occurred to him whilst speaking, 
lest it might be supposed that he called 
upon him to answer the queries in his 
official capacity. He had put the ques- 
tions to the hon. gentleman in his indi- 
vidual capacity, and not as Chairman, 
and the reason why he had selected him 
was, that from his situation he must of 
necessity be acquainted with every cir- 
cumstance that oceurred in the Court 
of Directors. The subject to which the 
questions referred might have been dis- 
cussed, supposing it had ever occurred 
at all, in the absence of other Directors, 
but the Chairman must have cognizance 
of all matters which took place in the 
Court over which he presided. The hon. 
Chairman had said, that he (SirJ. Doyle) 
called on bim for the collective opinion 
of the whole Court of Directors. He 
would not be so unreasonable as to ask 
the Chairman to state the opinion of his 
colleagues. He merely called upon him 
to give an answer to a question respect- 
ing a plain matter of fact. The question 
was as simple as if he had asked ‘“‘ Were 
you in Hyde Park yesterday ?’’ There 
was no declaration of opinion called for 
in the answer to such a question as that. 
He thought that he had acted rightly in 
putting the questions, but he hoped that 
he had uot forgotten the respect which 
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was due to the Chair, or to the individual 
who filled it. 

The Cuairman, in reply to what had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet, said that 
he had no more right to select him (the 
Chairman) individually than any other 
member of the Court of Directors. He 
sat there not as an individual, but as 
Chairman, and whatever he stated was 
in the character of Chairman. 

Mr. Lownpes wished to know whether 
any fraud had beencommitted. He was 
a great Proprietor of India Stock, and 
the report affected the character of the 
Court of Proprietors. (Cries of Question, 
and Order.) He asked again, whether 
any fraud had been committed ; if not 
it was high time that the report should 
be contradicted. (Here the confusion 
became so great as to prevent the hon, 
Proprietor from proceeding.) 

Mr. Director Pattison observed, that 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the hon. Baronet on the other side of the 
bar, it might be supposed that the whole 
Court of Directors was implicated in the 
conduct of the Chairman. He therefore 
begged to state that he was no party to 
the silence which the hon. Chairman 
had observed upon that occasion. (Loud 
cries of hear !) 

The Deputy CaairRMAN (Mr. ASTELL, 
M.P.) wished to say a few words on the 
occasion. He trusted that the experi- 
ence of that day would make the Court 
sensible of the practical inconvenience 
of the course of proceeding which the 
hon. Baronet had adopted. The hon. 
Chairman had been censured for adher- 
ang to a point of form. But what had 
been the consequence of disregarding 
thatform? Notonly had questions been 
proposed, but a continued debate had 
easued upon them; parties had been 
calling each other to order, and he was 
afraid that nothing but disorder would 
now prevail during the rest of the day. 
The hon. Director who had last spoken 
had said that he was no party to the 
silence of the Chairman, That hon. 
Director might have his own view of the 
subject, but in his (Mr. Astell’s) opinion 
his hon. friend could not have acted 
otherwise than he had done, called on 
as he was to give his opinion as the organ 
of the Court of Directors. (Cries of Vo.) 
It was said, however, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet had appealed to him as an indivi- 
dual; but he must beg to say, with all 
respect, that he knew not what right 
the hon. Baronet had to call upon the 
Chairman in any way. It was said, that 
the questions were questions of fact 
only, but he thought that they were ques- 

tious of opinion, lt was certainly open to 
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the Chairman to answer the questions ; 
but, in his opinion, his hon. friend had 
adopted the most convenient course in 
eberving silence. The Court of Direc- 
tors had not authorized the Chairman to 
give any answer, and therefore he had 
acted wisely in abstaining from giving 
any. In his opinion, the hon. Director 
on his right (Mr. Elphinstone) had not 
answered one of the questions which 
had been put to the Chairman, because 
it was not in his power to do so. The 
object of the question to which he allud- 
ed, was to ascertain what were the in- 
tentions of the Court of Directors. How 
was it possible that any man could un- 
dertake to say what the intentions of the 
Court of Directors might be? In con- 
clusion, he again expressed a hope that 
what had occurred would convince the 
Court of the propriety of abstaining in 
future from entering upon any business 
but that which they were summoned to 
consider. It was too much to expect 
that the Chairman would undertake to 
state what the Court of Directors in- 
tended to do upon a subject which was 
for the first time brought under his 
notice. 

Mr. Director Parrison felt himself 
called upon as an honest, straight-for- 
ward man, to declare that he considered 
the questions which the hon. Baronet 
had put to the Chairman to have been 
as much matter of fact questions as these 
—‘* Does the sun shine?—Is that a 
man ?—this a stool?—this a desk? ”’ 
They were positive questions, and ca- 
pable of being answered ‘‘ Yes” or 
** No.” The opinion of the Chairman 
had not. been asked at all. The hon. 
Deputy Chairman had endeavoured to 
invalidate the answers which had been 
given by his brother Director (Mr. El- 
phinstone) , by saying that they were not 
answers to the questions. He would 
examine into the truth of that statement. 
The questions, if he understood rightly, 
were three in number. The first was, 
‘* Had any embezzlement or deficit by 
the Marquess of Hastings of 300,000/., or 
any other sum, been discovered by the 
Court of Directors.” He begged leave to 
make a comment upon that. The Court 
would observe the strength of the word 
embezzlement. Embezzlement was the 
taking of the public money and putting 
it into the pocket of a private individual. 
But then if there was not an embezzle- 
ment, was there a deficit to the amount 
of 300,000. or any othersum down even 
to a singlerupee? That was.a very plain 
question, And here he took the liberty 
of saying, upon his own responsibility, 
that, if he were the hon, Baronet, he 
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would not be satisfied with the answers 
whith had been given by an individual 
Director. He would have the answer of 
the whole Court collectively ; and if the 
hon. Baronet did not get that, he would 
not gain his point. (Hear! hear! hear!) 
But to return to the first question. The 
answer which it would receive from him 
was distinctly ‘* No,” as far as he knew. 
Would to God the hon. Chairman had 
been able to overcome his sense of the 
importance of forms, and said as dis- 
tinctly ‘* No.” The question was not 
whether the Marquess of Hastings had 
committed any mistakes, or whether he 
had displayed equal zeal and talent with 
his predecessors in the government of 
their vast empire in the East, but it was 
simply whether he was a thief or a pick- 
pocket. (A laugh, and Hear!) Ought 
they to forget the great and splendid 
achievements of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, and allow any Proprietor to leave 
that room in doubt upon that point ? He 
would proceed to the second question. 
It was, ‘* Whether the Court of Direc- 
tors, in consequence of such discovery, 
had already negatived a grant to the 
Marquess, of 5,000/. a year.” If the 
words ‘* in consequence of such disco- 
very ’ were left out, ‘* Yes’’ would be 
the true answer to the question, for it 
was afact that the Court of Directors 
had negatived the grant of 5,000/. to the 
Marquess. (Hear!) But if the words ‘* in 
consequence,’ &c. were included in the 
question, it then stood as an inquiry 
whether the Court of Directors had re- 
fused the grant because the noble Mar- 
quess had largely robbed the Company; 
and to that he would reply in the same 
tone as to the former question, ‘‘ No, 
the Directors have not.” Then another 
question remained, ‘* Whether in conse- 
quence of such discovery,’—those words, 
it would be seen, were the gist and im- 
portant point of the question, the bur- 
den of the song, the ‘‘ fal, la, la,” of 
the verse : (A laugh.) —* have the Court 
of Directors any purpose of procuring 
the impeachment of the Marquess of 
Hastings.” If he had had the honour 
of sitting in the chair, and that question 
had been put to him, referring to a sub- 
ject which had never been mentioned in 
the Court of Directors, he would have 
felt no difficulty in replying to it. The 
impeachment of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings! Why it was just as much in the 
contemplation of the Court of Directors, 
as that the comet, which was wandering 
about in the heavens, was about to pay 
them a visit, and scorch them in their 
councils. The subject had never once 
been hinted at, glanced at, inuendved at, 


if he might be allowed to make a new 
verb for the occasion; he thought it 
was appropriate, and might in future be 
allowed a place among the list of verbs. 
(Laughter.) To the third question, 
therefore, he could only give the same 
answer as before, ** No.”” He had felt 
it his duty, as an honest man, to make 
those three answers, and now he begged 
leave to say, that no man could enter- 
tain a more sincere conviction than he 
did, of the honourable disposition, inte- 
grity, aud right intention of the honour- 
able gentleman in the chair; he believ- 
ed him to have acted from a mistaken 
sense of duty. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. TrantT hoped that a gentleman 
on his side of the house might be al- 
lewed to deliver his opinions on the 
subject. (hear.) He thought, then, 
that under all the circumstances of the 
case, the Chairman could not have an- 
swered the questions which had been 
put to him by the honourable Baronet, 
He would state his reasons for that opi- 
pion in a few words. The honourable 
Baronet contended, that he had address- 
ed the Chair as an individual, but he 
(Mr. Trant) thought, that the Chairman 
could only speak as Chairman. It might 
be said, that it was the practice in the 
House of Commons to put questions to 
the Secretary ef State, which that mi- 
nister generally answered. But there 
was no parellel between the case of a 
Secretary of State and that of the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors. 
The Secretary of State was the master 
of his own business ; he acted from hime 
self, and therefore to most of the ques- 
tions which were proposed to him in 
the House of Commons, he could return 
answers without any consultation with 
his colleagues. But with the Chairman 
the case was very different; if he were 
to be compelled to answer all the ques- 
tions which were proposed to him on 
a sudden, without consulting his col- 
leagues, great inconvenience would 
arise from the practice. He felt as 
strong a desire as the honourable Ba- 
ronet, or any other member of the Court 
could possibly entertain, to defend the 
honour of those who had served them, 
and particularly that of the Marquess of 
Hastings $ but having paid pariicular 
attention to the questions which had 
been propounded, he was bound to de- 
clare, that if he had been in the Chair- 
man’s situation, he would have taken 
time to consider before he returned an 
answer to them. (hear.) It certainly was 
desirable that such an unfounded state- 
ment as that which had been brought 
under the notice of the Court, should 
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meet with as speedy a denial as possi- 
ble, and it might have been inconve- 
nient to allow it to remain unanswered 
until the next General Court; but a 
Special Court might have been sum- 
moned in the interim, for the pur- 
pose of taking the subject into conside- 
ration. 
Mr. D. Ktnnairp rose to congratulate 
the hon. Proprietor who had just sat 
down, on the candid and manly opinion 
which he had delivered. He trusted 
that the hon. gentlemau would not de- 
sist from the active canvass in which he 
had been long engaged, and which 
would ultimately place him in that situ- 
ation in the Directorship which he was 
destined to occupy, so much to the ho- 
nour and advautage of the Company. 
(A laugh.) How the hon. gentleman 
must have conciliated his countrymen 
by the noble and generous sentiments 
he had expressed! (Laughter.) How he 
must delight them by declaring, that 
when hereafter a Governor General 
should be publicly accused of having 
robbed his employers, and a question 
should be asked to ascertain whether the 
Court of Directors were parties to that 
accusation, he as their future Chairman 
would wrap himself up in all the dignity 
of consistency and form, and refuse his 
important testimony to the innocence 
of the calumuniated individual! (Hear 
hear.) The conduct of the hon. gentle- 
man would be duly appreciated in the 
proper quarter. He (Mr. K.) could an- 
ticipate the cordial squeezes of the hand 
which he would receive from those who 
approved of his gallant behaviour. (A 
laugh.) After such an exhibition there 
could be no doubt that the hon. gentle~- 
man would be returned the successful 
and triumphant candidate to that Court 
in which he had proved himself so well 
qualified to sit, by his pare and honour- 
able feelings, and by the sympathy 
which he had displayed for traduced 
worth. (Hear, and laughter.) But he 
would turn from the contemplation of 
such a speech, which he deeply lamented 
to have heard in that Court, to a more 
important subject. He had intended at 
an earlier period to have asked a ques- 
tion which was now rendered unneces- 
sary by the emphatic monosyllable ‘‘no”’ 
thrice repeated by an hon. Director. 
But the hon. Deputy Chairman had said 
that the hon. Director on his right, 
(Mr. Elphinstone) bad not answered the 
questions which had been asked by his 
hon. friend ; he wished to know (as we 
understood) whether the hon. Deputy 
coincided in the answers given by the 
hon. Director (Mr. Pattison) ? 
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Mr. TRANT rose to order— 

Mr. Lownpes rose at the same time, 
and proceeded to address the Court 
amidst great uproar. The following is 
all that we could collect of what fell 
from the hon. Proprietor :—He hoped 
that he might be permitted to speak. 
(Order.) For aught he knew he himself 
might be the person that was to be im- 
peached—why then was he not allowed 
to speak ? Was he accused of defraud- 
ing them? He was accused now and 
then for wandering from the question 
(laughter) ; but he would stick to the 
question at present. It was necessary 
that the dark cloud which hung over 
the Company should be dissipated. The 
question was, who was the defaulter, 
seeing that the Marquess of Hastings was 
innocent, which he firmly believed, for 
he always considered him to be a high- 
minded character, totally incapable of 
committing a publie fraud. It was pro- 
per to name the defaulter if there were 

one. But perhaps it would turn out to 
be a matter similar to Lord Melville’s 
business. A fraud or mistake might 
have been committed by a clerk, without 
the Marquess of Hastings’ knowing any 
thing about it. There was no man in 
the kingdom less likely than the noble 
Marquess to commit such an act of dis- 
honour as had been laid to his charge. 
The noble Lord came from a count 

where a man would meet his friend wit 

a brace of pistols, (a laugh,) but would 
not take an unfair advantage of his 
enemy. (Hear.) The noble Lord’s 
countrymen were distinguished by the 
openness of truth, and detested a mean 
and grovelling spirit, which did not dare 
to look a man in the face. (Question.) 
He was happy to see that the attempt 
to darken the fame of the Marquess of 
Hastings had passed off like a light 
cloud on a summer day, never to return. 
(Question.) The Court of Proprietors 
however ought to have an answer to the 
question as to whether there had been 
any, he would not say fraud, but error, 
In a mercantile account ‘errors ex- 
cepted” was always placed at the bot- 
tom, (laughter,) and the -subject they 
were talking about might be an error. 

Mr. Trant begged to throw himself 
on the indulgence of the Court— 

Mr, Lownpes again rose amidst gene= 
ral cries of * order.” He said the hon. 
Proprietor had risen three times to ad- 
dress the Court.—It was the ‘ third 
time of asking.” He had no more right 
to get up three times than he (Mr. =} 
had. (Great laughter, and cries of Order. 

Mr. Trant thought that any gentle- 
mau in his peculiar circumstances ought 
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to be allowed to address the Court, al- 
though be could not claim to do so as a 
right. The hon. Proprietor opposite had 
chosen to allude to him personally in a 
manner which no man had ever before 
witnessed in that Court. (Hear.) The 
hon. Proprietor had done all but hold 
out a personal threat towards him. 
When he (Mr. Trant) looked round him 
he felt convinced that there was no gen- 
tleman, not even the hon. Proprietor 
himself, who would feel disposed to 
blame him for having delivered his ho- 
nest and conscientious opinion. (Hear, 
and Questioi3» When he first became a 
candidate for a seat in the Direction, he 
took for his motto “ honesty is the best 
policy.” (Question.) By that rule his 
couduct always had been and always 
would be guided. ( Hear.) 

Mr. Lownprs again started up and 
exclaimed—W hat have we to do with 
all this ? 

“ Strange that snch difference should be 

’Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
(Much laughter.) 

Mr. D. KinnairD said that the hon. 
gentleman had helped him to a phrase 
by which he could convey his opinion 
of the hon. Proprietor (Mr.Trant’s) at- 
tempted explanation. The difference 
between the original speech and the ex- 
planation was no greater than that be- 
twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. (A 
laugh.) But to take the distich in the 
sense in which the hon. gentleman 
meant it, he had no objection to be con- 
sidered the dee if he (Mr. Lowndes) him- 
self would only be dumb for a few mi- 
nutes. (A laugh, and hear,) bapmannnens | 
how completely the questions propose 
by his hon. friend had been answered 
in the negative, he did not now think 
it necessary to call upon the Chairman 
to explain what he meant when he said 
that they had not been answered by the 
hon. gentleman within the bar (Mr. 
Elphinstone). But there was one part of 
the hon. Deputy Chairman’s speech, 
which called for further observation. 
That hon. gentleman had said, it was 
very hard that the Chairman should be 
called upon to answer questions which 
had been brought before him that day 
for the first time. He was extremely 
surprised to hear the hon. Deputy make 
use of that language, because he could 
prove by undeniable documents that 
questions in substance the same as those 
proposed that day by his hon. friend, had 
been laid before the Directors, and that 
they had communicated on the subject 
with the framer of them through the - 
medium of their Secretary, (Hear.) He 
would read a letter in which those ques- 
Orient. Herald, Vol. 1. 
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tions were contained, and he defied-any 
person to prove by any arts of sophism 
or quibbling that they were not ques- 
tions of precisely the same nature as 
those which had been asked in open 
court that day. The letter he was about 
to read was written by the dearest friend 
of the Marquess of Hastings, with whom 
His Majesty had even communicated 
personally on the subject of the noble 
Marquess, and who wastherefore known 
to be the Marquess’ other self. He then 
read the following letter :— 


Montague-square, Jan. Wth. 

Sir—I beg leave to call your attention to a 
paragraph which appeared in the Sunday Times 
of the 25th Inst., a copy of which I enclose. 
You will perceive that it contains, in substance, 
a direct charge against Lord Hastings, of having 
embezzled 300,000/. of the monies of the Ho- 
nourable Company, or of having been party to 
an embezzlement by which a deficit to that 
amount has been incurred. It further states 
that, in consequence of such malversation, which 
had been recently discovered, the Court of Di- 
rectors had negatiyed a proposed grant to him 
of a pension of 5,000/. per annum ; and, finally, 
that it is in the contemplation of that body to 
effect his impeachment. 

The general slanders of an anonymous libeller 
it may be well to treat with contempt; but a 
particular charge, deeply affecting the public 
character of an individual, however distin- 
guished, must be specifically repelled. Under this 
impression, I have the honour of addressing 
myself to you, as Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in the fall confidence that you will 
enable me at once to give that distinct and au- 
thoritative contradiction to these falsehoods, 
which the form they have assumed demands, and 
which it is so important to the honour of the No- 
ble Lord, should no longer be delayed. With this 
view, as every question that arises in the Court 
of Directors must be officially known to you in 
your capacity as Chairman, I have to request 
that you would be good enough to give me 
answersto the following queries. 

Ist. Whether the Court of Directors have 
made any discovery, or have received any in- 
formatien, or have reason to suspect, that the 
Marquess of Hastings has embezzled, or been 
party or privy to the embezzlement, of any 
monies ; or to the creation of any deficit, to the. 
amount of 300,000/., or of any other sum ? 

2d. Whether the Court of Directors have 
threatened, or intend to impeach, the Marquess 
of Hastings, for embezzlement, or for any sup- 
posed deficit of money or otherwise ? 

3d. Whether the Court of Directors have, in 
consequence of any such supposed embezzle- 
ment or deficit, already negatived a motion to 
grant a pension of 5,000/. per annum to the 
Marquess of Hastings ? 

I am persuaded that your own high sense of 
what is due to the honour and character of a 
public man, will sufficiently accouat to you for 
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the anxiety of the Noble Lord’s friends to lose 
no time in vindicating him from these foul 
charges, which have already obtained extraor- 
dinary circulation, and be my apology, at the 
same time, for pressing the subject upon you, 
as a matter of immediate importance ; and as it 
is by you alone, from your official situation, 
that, without injurious delay, the means of ef- 
fective contradiction can be furnished. In pre- 
ferring, therefore, the above request, I feel 
assured that I shall be only meeting your desire 
of doing the earliest justice to the character of 
the Marquess of Hastings, which, in the para- 
graph in question, has been so wantonly as- 
sailed; and that I shall be favoured with an 
auswer to the queries at your earliest conveni- 
ence.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient humble servant, 
FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 

@Villiam Wigram, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 


A more respectful letter, a more quiet 
and compressed expression of the feel- 
ings—the agonizing feelings which must 
have agitated the writer, it was impos- 
sible to pen. Afier a delay of four days 
an answer was returned to the letter. 
And such an answer! He would read 
it to the Court, and beg that they would 
mark how cautiously it was worded ; 
how admirably it denoted the man of 
business. The hon. Proprietor then read 
the following letter:— 

East India-house, Feb. 5, 1824. 

Sir,—I am commanded by the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company to acquaint 
you, that the Chairman has laid before them 
your letter of the 30th of January, addressed to 
him upon the subject of a paragraph of which 
you enclosed a copy, which is stated to have ap- 
peared on the 25th of that month, in a news- 
paper called the Sunday Times, assailine the 
character of the Marquess of Hastings, and with 
reference to which you have framed certain in- 
terrogations which you request the Chairman, 
as the organ of the Court of Directors, to 
answer. 

The Court deeply regret the attack which 
has been thus made upon the character of that 
distinguished nobleman: they cannot, however, 
but feel that it would be highly inexpedient for 
them to engage in any correspondence arising 
out of the vague charges of anonymous writers ; 
and they are persuaded that you will yourself 
perceive, on a review of your letter, the incon- 
venience of putting to a collective body, and the 
impossibility of their answering, questions of 
the natate proposed by you. 

I have the bonour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. DART, Secretary. 

Colonel Francis Hastings Doyle, &c. 


The public would not believe that 
such an answer had been given to the 
letter of the Marquess of Hastings’ friend. 
“ Joseph Dart, Secretary,” was the sig- 


nature it bore. He really pitied the 
gentleman who was compelled, by his 
official situation, to affix his name to 
such awriting. But after reading that 
letter he was utterly astonished, and he 
had no doubt that the Court generally 
would participate’ in his astonishment, 
that the hon. Deputy Chairman could 
have said that the questions asked by 
his hon. friend had come unawares, and 
for the first time before the Chairman. 
(hear, hear.) There was, however, a dif- 
ference between the questions proposed 
by Colonel Doyle and those proposed in 
that Court; at least so far as regarded 
the duty of the Court of Directors. The 
Court of Directors might, perhaps, 
without a dereliction of public duty, re- 
fuse to give to Colonel Doyle, as a pri- 
vate individual, the justice which he de- 
manded on the part of his noble friend. 
But when the questions were propound- 
ed in open court, he called upon the 
Court of Directors, as a Proprietor, to 
do justice to one of the Company’s ser- 
vants: (Hear, hear.) They (the Court 
of Directors) were the instruments of 
the Proprietors, and ought to carry their 
wishes into effect, instead of taking a 
passive part in calumniating an honour: 
able and a long-tried servant. The 
may who would hear his servant calum- 
niated, and withheld his testimony in 
his favour—who knew him to be inno- 
cent, and yet would nat say so—was as 
great a calumniator as if he had posi- 
tively stated the falsehood himself. ( hear. 
hear.) Falsehood might be conveyed by 
silence as well as by open declaration. 
This negative and acquiescing mode of 
calumniating, which the French called 
reticence, only differed from open lying b 

being more villainous and cowardly ; ef 
fecting its object by silence instead of 
assertion. (Hear, hear.) Englishmen, 
when they read the newspapers, would 
not believe that the Court of Directors 
could have behaved to the Marquess of 
Hastings as they had done. That no- 
ble Lord had a claim on the gratitude 
of the Company to a great’ amount, 
which history would record to have been 
overlooked. But if the case had been 
that of the humblest individual in their 
service, and the question had been ask- 
ed—‘* Has it been discovered that this 
man has defrauded you, and do you in- 
tend to take such and such measures 
in consequence ?”’—the Chairman was 
bound, as a man of honour, to return 
an answer. He had yet to learn what 
inconvenience would have’ resulted 
from the Chairman’s giving that evi- 
dence, in favour of the uess, which 
had been offered by two Directors. He 
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would leave it to be determined between 
the gentlemen who were silent and the 
public, what inference was to be drawn 
from thé withholding of their testimony 
on a point about which they could not be 
ignorant. In his opinion, the Court of 
Proprietors were bound to take the cause 
of the Marquess of Hastings into their 
own hands immediately. (Hear, hear.) 
They ought not any longer to trust it in 
the bands of the Court of Directors.— 
They should not wait till those hon. 
gentlemen preposed motions among 
themselves, and voted upon them, and 
then whispered among the Proprietors 
that certain propositions had been ne- 
gatived on account of misconduet. (Loud 
cries of hear.) The Marquess of Hastings 
challenged them to investigate his cha- 
racter. Let it not be said that the noble 
Marquess was at once the most success 
ful and worst rewarded, and the most 
calumniated of their Governors Gene- 
ral.—‘‘ After the exhibition of this day, 
(continued the hon. Proprietor,) 1 do not 
value the opinion of the Court of Direc- 
tors one fig’s-end. They have disqua- 
lified themselves to act as jurors, and I 
challenge their competency to ‘decide on 
the merits of the Marquess of Hastings. 
They ought rather to be brought to trial 
themselves. They stand in the situa- 
tion of accused calumniators. It is their 
character, and not that of the Marquess 
of Hastings, that will be tried by the 
country. These are my feelings, and I 
am proud in the conviction that they 
will be those of my eenrees in every 
part of the empire, when they shall read 
the history of this day’s proceedings. 
It rests between the public and the 
Chairman to determine why it was, that 
he did not give the explanation which 
was demanded of him. There is one 
gentleman on this side of the bar, and 
on the other side of the Court, (Mr. 
Trant) who is perhaps the person most 
capable of expounding the reasons forthe 
silence which the Chairman observed, 
when the character of a gallant officer 
was calumniated. Iregret that circum- 
stances have compelled me to express 
myself thus warmly on this occasion. 
I have always felt very great respect for 
the individual who is placed in the bigh 
situation of Chairman. But when the 
question is, whether I should acquiesce 
in the arbitrary dictum of authority, or 
place myself in the breach to oppose it, 
and lay aside those feelings of kindness 
and courtesy, which I always wish to 
reserve, I must choose the latter course. 
have no private feelings on this sub- 
ject. I have never been but twice in 
the company of the Marquess of Hastings 
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since his return to this country, and only 
once before he proceeded to India ; and 
so help me God, if it could be proved 
that the Marquess had acted dishonour- 
ably, I would be among the first to call 
for his punishment.” (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Lownpes again rose, but the 
noise, which his appearance excited, 
was so deafening, that he was unable to 
make himself heard. 

The Cnairman hoped the hon. Pro- 
prietor, as he had spoken several times, 
would be content with what he had al- 
ready sai‘l, and allow the Court to pro- 
ceed to the order of the day. 

Mr. Hume appealed to the Chairman, 
whether, after what had passed, and the 
feelings which had been excited, the 
Court was in condition to proceed to the 
business of the day? It was the most 
anxious wish of himself and his friends 
that the Court should come to the dis- 
cussion respecting Haileybury College, 
which had year after year occupied their 
attention, divested of all party feeling, 
either with reference to the Professors, 
the Directors, or any other individuals ; 
but after what had taken place, was it 
possible that they could command their 
feclings ? He, for one, did not feel him- 
self capable of entering upon the discus- 
sion. At a proper time he would apply 
the best arguments which occurred: to 
him to that most important subject, in 
which was materially involved the wel- 
fare of their servants in India, and the 
prosperity of the Company itself. Under 
present circumstances, he thought that 
the debate respecting the College should 
be postponed to a future day. The 
Court of Directors had probably made 
their arrangements, in the expectation 
that the discussion would come on that 
day; but he hoped that circumstances 
would not induce them to oppose his 
wish. He therefore moved, that the 
debate respecting Haileybury Co!lege 
be postponed to that day fourteen days. 

A Proprietor seconded the motion. 

A Proprietor, whose name we could 
not learn, thought that there was no 
sufficient reason for postponing the de- 
bate. 

Another PropriETor supported the 
motion for adjournment. 

General THornToN rose with great 
pleasure to support the motion for ad- 
journment, because after what had oc- 
curred he felt himself unable to bring 
his mind calmly to consider the subject 
which they had assembled to discuss. 
He would also take that opportunity of 
entering his protest against the conduct 
of the Chairman, without meaning the 
slightest disrespect to that gentleman, 
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Having bad the honour of sitting in the 
House of Commons with the hon. De- 
puty Chairman, he felt extremely as- 
tonished at the argument which he had 
used respecting the interruptivn which 
had been given to the appointed busi- 
ness of the day. Why had the interrup- 
tion continued sv long? If the Chair- 
man had answered the questions which 
were put to him, as it was his duty to 
have done, there would have been no in- 
terruption. In the House of Commons 
when a person refused to answer a ques- 
tion, which other Members thought he 
ought to answer, au interruption of bu- 
siness took place. 

Mr. CakruTuHeRs rose to order. The 
subject to which the hon. Member was 
applying his observatious had already 
been disposed of. The question before 
the Court was respecting the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

General THornTOoN said that he was 
about to state the reasons why he thought 
the debate ought to be adjourned. He 
thought that, in consequence of the con- 
duct of the Chairman, the Court were 
not in a proper temper to proceed to any 
business. “It appeared to him, that it 
was the duty of the Chairman and the 
Directors generally, to answer any pro- 
per questions that might be propounded, 
particularly when the character of so 
eminent an individual as the Marquess of 
Hastings was at stake. He felt astonish- 
ed that the Chairmau should have made 
any difficulty about being addressed as 
Chairman, and not individually, instead 
of at once answering the questions ; 
but his astonishment abated when he 
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heard the imperfect reply which had 
been given to Colonel Doyle’s letter. 
He hoped that in future the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman would 
see the necessity of answering every 
question put to them by a Proprietor, in 
a proper manner, and not endeavour to 
evade answering under the pretence of 
adhering to forms. 

Mr. Lownpes wished the debate not 
to be postponed. He could imagine no 
reason why it should, unless indeed it 
were to get rid of his speech, because he 
would be 170 miles from London in 
fourteen days. (A laugh.) 

The Cuairman then put the question, 
on the motion of adjourning the debate, 
and declared that it was carried in the 
affirmative by a show of hands, 

On the question that the Court do ad- 
journ, 

General THORNTON rose to put a ques- 
tion to the Chairman, upon a subject of 
great importance to the public and East 

ndia Proprietors. India Bonds at pre- 
sent paid three and a half per cent., and 
bore a premium of eighty shillings, He 
thought it would be advantageous to the 
interests of Proprietors to lower the in- 
terest on India Bonds to three or even 
two per cent. The hon. Proprietor 
made some further observations which 
were inaudible amidst the noise. created 
by Members leaving the Court. 

The Cuairman replied, as we under- 
stood, that the subject to which the hon. 
Proprietor alluded, must be left to the 
judgment of the executive power. 

The Court then adjourned at half-past 
ane o'clock. 








Letters from the Caucasus and 
Georgia; to which are added, the Ac- 
count of a Journey into Persia in 1812, 
and an abridged History of Persia since 
the time of Nadir Shah. Translated 
from the French, and illustrated with 
Maps and Engravings. London : 8vo. 
pp- xiv and 414. 


This work is stated to be the joint composi- 
tion of alady and gentleman, travelling through 
and residing in the countries they describe. 
‘The original was published anonymously at 
St. Petersburgh, in German ; it was translated 
into French by M. de Struve, the Russian mi- 
nister at Hamburgh, and from this translation 
the English version was made. The authors 
are said to be M. Freygan, the son of a German 
physician in the service of the Emperor of Rus- 
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sia, and his lady. This gentieman having been 
educated for the dipl tic profession, was 
despatched from Tiflis in 1812, at the period of 
the invasion of Russia by the French, upon a 
mission to the Court of Abbas Mirza, the here - 
ditary Prince of Persia, at Tabriz; at which 
place the British embassy arrived about the 
same time. 

The Letters which form the first division ot 
the volume are the production of the lady. They 
give an apparently faithful picture of the jour- 
ney from Moscow to Tiflis, and of the history, 

haracter, , and customs of the Georgi- 
ans. The district of the Caucasus is described 
as being infested by wandering tribes of rob. 
bers, who render the roads extremely dangerous 
for travellers, and a curious reason is given by 
them for their indu!ging in plunder. They say 
that after God had created the world, he sum- 
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moned all people to take possession of their 
several portions, in which all mankind had a 
share, except the inhabitants of Caucasus,who 
were forgotten; but that on their afterwards 
putting in their claim, the Deity allowed them 
to live at the expense of their neighbours. The 
passage of the C at Bigdra was attended 
with much difficulty and danger. The fair 
authoress gives an interesting description of the 
town of Tiflis, or rather the ruins of that ounce 
celebrated place, where she resided for five 
months ; at the end of which time, the governor 
being recalled to St. Petersburgh, and her hus- 
band having received orders to proceed to 
Tabriz, she accompanied the governor’s lady on 
hey return, and once more crossed the Caucasus, 
She remained at Georgefsk, awaiting the return 
of her husband, and. afterwards accompanied 
him te the baths of Constantinogorsk, near 
which place some Scotch missionaries have 
established themselves for the propagation of 
Christianity among the inhabitants, who appear 
indeed to be as less about Moh 

which they now profess, as they formerly were 
about Christianity, from which they were con- 
verted by their ancient conquerors. It would 
seem, however, that the exertions of the mis- 
sionaries have been hitherto attended with but 
little success, and that they have been induced 
to confine themselves in a great measure to the 
cultivation of their little possessions, which 
present & very promising aspect. 

M. Freygan’s account of his journey to Tabriz 
is chiefly interesting inasmuch as it developes 
another fold of the insidious and encroacbi 
Policy of his court, and exhibits (as indeed do 
many of the preceding letters) the melancholy 
State of Georgia under the “ paternal solicitude,” 
as M. F. terms it, of the czar. A prey during 
the whole of the last century to the ravages of 
the Turks on the one hand, and of the Persians 
on the other, whose contending claims were 
constantly devastating their fine country, the 
wretched Georgians were at length, in the year 
1800, induced to throw themselves into the arms 
of Russia. Since this period their country has 
been the constant seat of the war which hasbeen 
almost unremittingly carriedon between Russia 
aod Persia ; and of numerous results which are 
continually breaking out among the Georgians 
themselves. The anthor’s account of his re- 
ception by Abbas Mirza, and of the character 
and pursuits of that enterprising prince, is in- 
teresting, but scanty. The jealousy which 
Russia entertains of him, on account of his 
partiality for the British, isevery where evident, 
and the “ divide and conquer” maxim, which 
has so long been the policy of that court, will 
clearly be put in practice on the death of the 
present shah. A powerful party is ready to 
support Mohammed Ali Mirza in opposition to 
his brother, whom he looks apon with inex- 
tinguishable hatred; and the great object of 
Russia seems tg be to foment the discord which 
thus unhappily exists 
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Abdallah, an Oriental Poem, in Three 
Cantos. With other Pieces. By Ho- 
race Gwynne. 8vo. J. M. Richardson, 
London: pp. 172. 

A Review of this work will be given in our 
next Number. 


The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape 
of James Scurry, who was detained a 
Prisoner during ten years, in the Do- 
minions of Hy der Ali and TippooSahib. 
Written by himself. London: 12me. 
pp. 268. With a Portrait. 


The atrocious cruelties inflicted by that 
monster in human form, Tippoo Sahib, on those 
whom their unfortunate destiny subjected toe 
his power, are too well known to need confir- 
mation. ‘To the details, however, which have 
already been laid before the public by several 
of our unfortunate countrymen, whom the 
chance of war had thrown into his hands, is 
now added the posthumous narrative of James 
Scurry. Captured in 1781, at the age of fifteen, 
by the French ship Le Heros, he was, at the 
end of six months, delivered into the power of 
Hyder Ali, together with the remainder of the 
crew of the Hannibal, in which vessel he had 
left England. Handcuffed together in pairs, 
they were driven from Chillumbram to Banga- 
lore, and subsequently to Barrampore, at which 
place the younger prisoners, among whom was 
Mr. Scurry, were separated from the others, 
and marched from thence to Seringapatam, 
where they were compelled to submit te the 
various operations necessary for their admis- 
sion as Mohammedan converts, in consequence 
of which two of them lost their lives. On the 
accession of Tippoo Sahib, they were incorpo- 
rated in his four slave-battalions, and subjected 
to a variety of hardships and privations, which 
the author feelingly describes. At the peace 
of 1784, they were left unclaimed by the British ; 
and it was not until after the renewal of war, 
that Scurry, with four others, were at length 
enabled to make their escape. 

During the time that they remained at Sering- 
apatam, the gallant and unfortunate Colonel 
Bailey was imprisoned there, together with 
Captain Ramsey, and Lieutenants Frazer and 
Sampson; the three latter of whom had their 
throats cut afterwards at Mysore; while of the 
final fate of the former no intelligence could be 
procured. A curious circumstance relative to 
the death of General Matthews is meutioned in 
page 99. Scurry was sent for to the governor, 
to explain a writing which had been scratched 
probably with a nail, on the bottoms of some 
pewter plates, which imported that the Generat 
knew that he was poisoned, and by order of 
Tippoo; that his time was short ; that he mast 
submit to his fate; that he had borrowed 
330,000 rupees from the Malabar Christians 
tor the support of his army since he left Bom- 
bay, and requesting that any person, who 
sliould read what was written, and be fortunate 
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enough to reach any of the presidencies, should 
make it known to the governor and council. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be distressing, 
to follow the author through the details of the 
various barbarities which he witnessed, as well 
as of those which he only suspected, during his 
captivity ; neither need we enter into the history 
of his personal sufferings. For these we may 
refer to the work itself, which appears to be the 
production of an individual in the lower rank 
of life, as Scurry is described to have been. 
Some traits of the marvellous are, indeed, in- 
terspersed, which may induce doubts of the 
veracity of the historian, but the internal, as 
well as some externa!, evidence is certainly in 
favour of the authenticity of his story. 


A History of the Island of Madagas- 
car, comprising a Political account of 
the Island, the Religion, Manners, and 
Customs of its Inhabitants, and its na- 
tural Productions ; with an Appendix, 
containing a History of the several 
attempts to introduce Christianity into 
that Island. London: évo. pp. xv. and 
369. With a Map. 

A successful compilation, principally from 
the French historians and the missionary papers, 
of every Circumstance relating to this interest- 
ing island. The earlier chapters eomprise the 
geography, soil, climate, inhabitants, dress, 
religion, &c. and contain much valuable in- 
formation. The accounts of the early settlers 
from France, of their wars with the natives, of 
the massacres of which they were alternately 
the perpetrators and the victims, and of the 
settl t and pr dings of the celebrated 
Count Benyowski, form the most prominent 
feature of the history, previously to the capture 
of the Mauritius by the British. The embassy 
of Mr. Hastie, who was deputed by Governor 
Farqubar to treat with Radama, king of Ova, 
for the abolition of the slave trade, is treated of 
at some length; and we cannot but admire the 
wisdom of this king of an uncivilized nation, in 
stipulating for the instruction of his people in 
the more useful arts of Europe, as the only 
equivalent for the concessions made to the 
English. The natural history, which occupies 
nearly seventy pages, has little pretensions to 
science; from the want of which, several curi- 
ous facts, enumerated in this department, are 
incapable of being properly appreciated. The 
Appendix is chiefly deyoted to the recent mis- 
sions which have been established in the island, 
and which appear to be extremely flourishing ; 
and the whole volume may justly be charac- 
terized as highly respectable. 


Memorials of Columbus; or a Col- 
lection of Authentic Documents of that 
celebrated Navigator, now first publish- 
ed from the original Manuscripts, by 
order of the Decurions of Genoa; A 

receded by a Memoir of his Life and 
Deseo reries. By D. G. B. Spotorno. 





Translated from the Spanish and Italian. 

London : 8vo. pp. 251. 

** A conqueror,” says Bossi, “ may arise to 
surpass Alexander; a poet to excel Virgil; but 
no one can ever rival Columbus, because no 
new hemisphere remains to be discovered.” 
Every particular relating to such a man is in- 
vested with a paramount interest ; and cordial 
thanks are therefore due to the Decarigns of 
Genoa for the present publication of a series of 

thenti its, sent as a present by 
Columbus himself to a G friend, to be 
preserved in his native city. These amount in 
number to forty-eight, and consist principally 
of the grants, agreements, &c. in which Co- 
lumbus was a party with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The bull of Pope Alexander VI. giving to the 
kings of Leon and Castile for ever, “all the 
islands and main lands discovered, and which 
may hereafter be discovered, towards the west 
and south, with all their dominions, cities, 
castles, places,” &c. &c. is a curious docu- 
ment, and one on which the priest-ridden Fer- 
dinand of the present day would doubtless rely 
with confidence, as an authentic proof of his 

over the republics of South America. 
The shadow of a conveyance may well suffice 
for the shadow of a sovereignty. 

A favourable idea of the benevolence and sound 
sense of Columbus is afforded by the sixth ar- 
ticle, a letter of very temperate instractions 
for the government of the newly-discovered 
world; instructions, which, had they been at- 
tended to, would have effectually prevented 
those horrid and inhuman barbarities which 
have affixed a lasting stigma on the Spanish 
name, At these atrocities, however, we cease 
to wonder, when we see iu the twelfth and two 
succeeding articles, a general pardon to crimi- 
nals who will go and serve in Hispaniola, and 
warrants for transmitting these valuable colo- 
nists, to pursue again, without restraint, their 
precious avocations. The most interesting 
paper of the collection is the “Copy of a Letter 
written by the Admiral, to the Nurse of Prince 
Don John, (to whom be glory) in the year 1500, 
on his arrival from the Indies, as a prisoner,” 
in which he details his grievances in so affecting 
and manly a sty!e, as to excite our just indig- 
nation against those who could thus injure an 
individual so exalted by his talents and his 
discoveries. 

It will be seen from the title that the Docu- 
ments are preceded by a Biography of Calum- 
bus; iu which Genoa is established as his 
birth-place. His father was a poor Wool-carder, 
and the era of his birth is fixed 1446-7. He died 
at Valladolid, on the 20th of May 1506. 


De la Fiévre Jaune, observée aux 
Antilles, &c. On the Yellow Fever, 
observed in the West Indies, and iu the 
Ships of War; considered principally 
with respect to its Transmission; by 
P. F. Keraudren, Princi Physician 
of the Naval Department, &c. Paris. 
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After a well-merited testimony to the me- 
mory of those medical officers, who have fallen 
victims to this destructive disease, the author 
enters into an examination, first, of the causes 
which favour its developement, and more espe- 
cially on the coasts of the o¢ean; and, se- 
condly, of its real nature. He then presents 
some useful views on its treatment; and ter- 
minates his preliminary considerations, by de- 
claring his opinion, that the labours of Dr. 
Chervin, who devoted many years to the study 
of the Yellow Fever, in the islands of America, 
the United States, and Spain, would alone suf- 
fice to solve the question of Contagion. Inthe 
first part of his work, he examines the argu- 
ments of those who maintain the doctrine of 
Contagion; and relates facts which occurred 
at Martinique and Guadaloupe confirmatory of 
that opinion. He maintains also, on the autho- 
rity of facts, that the Yellow Fever never de- 
velopes itself spontaneously on board ship. In 
the second part, he advances a variety of new 
cbservations concerning its transmission, tend- 
ing to support the opinion of its contagious 
natare. 


Mémoire sur la Non-Contagion de la 
Fiévre Jaune, &c. Observations on 
the Non-Contagion of the Yellow Fever; 
by P. Lefort, Principal Medical Officer 
of the Navy at Martinique. 8vo. pp. 137. 
St. Pierre de la Martinique. 

M. Lefort, a decided non-contagionist, as- 
serts that the developement of the Yellow Fever 
in the Islands, on board ship, and in the open 
sea, exactly corresponds with the elevation of 
the heat and moisture, and with the direction 
of the south winds; consequently he looks 
upan these meteorological conditions as the 
true cause of the epidemic. He cites a great 
many cases, in which persons labouring under 
this disease in its severest form, and who af- 
terwards died of it, have been removed from 
the centre of infection into an uninfected at- 
mosphere, as from one vessel on board of which 
it was raging with the greatest fury, into ano- 
ther totally free from it, or into the hospital ; 
and he aflirms, that in no instance has this re- 

moval been followed by a communication of 
the disease to those by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and who were in constant attendance 
on them. He details the experiments of 
M. Guyon, who submitted himself during the 
space of five days to repeated innoculations, 
slept in the same bed with infected persons, 
and in their linen, and tried every possible 
means of receiving the contagion, without 
effect. These courageous experiments were 
made in the presence of and are certified by 
the Governor of Martinique, all the physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries of the hospital, and 
several naval officers. He also gives the tes- 
timony of Dr. Chervin, who has collected the 
opinions of all the physicians of the West In- 
dies and of the United States; the result of 
which is, that the number of those wht still 
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persist in maintaining its contagious nature is 
to that of those who deny it, as 4 to 100. 


Memoirs of a Captivity among the 
Indians of North America, from Child- 
hood to the age of Nineteen; with 
Anecdotes descriptive of their Manners 
and Customs, and some Account of the 
Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Produc- 
tions of the Territory westward of the 
Mississippi. By Jobn D. Hunter. 6vo. 

Mr. Hunter, when an infant, was taken pri- 
soner, on the western frontiers of America, by 
a party of Indians; by one of whom he was 
adopted, and from whom he received his eda- 
cation and the name of the Hunter, which he 
has since adopted as his patronymic. He thus 
acquired an intimate acquaintance with several 
tribes of the aborigines of the northern portion 
of America, which he has undertaken to impart 
to the public. This he certainly has done, in 
avery pleasing style; and as we are assured 
he is a young man of the strictest probity, his 
work will be perused with considerable in- 
terest. 


Scenes in the Morea. 8vo. pp. 253. 

At the present moment few are so insensible 
as tobe indifferent to what is passing in Greece. 
Every ‘thing, therefore, connected with that 
country or people must claim the utmost atten- 
tion, and the “ Scenes,’ will be read, with 
equal interest and pleasure. The whole nar- 
rative bears the appearance of fact. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A Familiar and Explanatory Address 
to Young, Uninformed, and Scrupulous 
Christians, on the Nature and Design 
of the Lord’s Supper; with Directions 
for profitably reading the Scriptures; a 
Dissertation on Faith and Works; an 
Exposition of the Commandments and 
Lord’s Prayer; a Discourse upon 
Prayer, and an Explanation of Terms 
used in Doctrinal Writings, &c. &c. 
In Foolscap 8vo. 

The First Number of a new Periodical 
Publication, entitled The Cambridge 
Quarterly Review and Academical Re- 
gister, to be comtinued quarterly, is to 
appear this month. 

Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Description of the Empire of 
China and its Dependencies. By Julius 
Klaproth, Member of the Asiatic So- 
cieties of London and Paris. 2 vols. 4to. 
with a Map. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, or 
The East India Trader’s Complete 
Guide ; containing a Geographical and 
Nautical Description of the Maritime 
Parts of India, China, and neighbour- 
ing Countries, including the Eastern 
Islands, and an Acéount of their Trade, 
Productions, Coins, Weights and Mea- 
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sures, &c. By Thomas Thornton. A 
new Edition. 8vo. 

The East India Vade Mecum ; being 
a Complete Guide to Gentlemen pro- 
ceeding to the East Indies in either the 
Civil, Military or Naval Service, or on 
other Pursuits. By Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 

Ramayana; id est, Carmen Epicum 
de Ramee rebus gestis, a Poeta anti- 
quissimo Valmike, Lingua Sanscrita 
compositum. ‘Textum Codd. MSS. col- 
latis recensuit, adnotationes criticas 
et interpretationem Latinam adjecit 
A.G. A. Schlegel. The Text is to be 
printed in the Devanagari Character, 
ef which the Types are cut and cast at 
Paris, under M. Schlegel’s direction, 
by order of the Prussian Government. 
The Work will be completed in 7 large 

ctavo volumes, about the year 1925. 

A Bengalee Version of Todd’s en- 
larged Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
is in a course of Publication in India. 
The Public is indebted for this labori- 
ous and useful Work to the conjoint 
labours of Baboo Ram Comul, senior, 
and Mr. Felix Carey. 

A New Edition of the Travels of 
Marco Polo is said to be contemplated 
by the Asiatic Society of Paris. It will 
be printed from a Manuscript in the 
King’s Library, which contains twenty- 
six Chapters that are not in any other 
Edition. 

Mr. G. W. Freytag has announced 
the speedy publication of an Arabic 
Dictionary, which, without being too 
extensive, may suffice for general use. 
For this purpose he proposes to sup- 
press what is useless in the Lexicon 
of Golius, the remainder of which he 
will arrange more methodically, and 
correct what is inaccurate. He will 
endeavour to unite, in the smallest 
possible compass, all that is necessary 
for the understanding of the Arabic 
Authors. 

M. Charmoy, Professor of the Per- 
sian Language at St. Petersburgh, is 
employed on a History of the Mongols 
and Tartars, in Persian and French. 
The sources of information to which 
he applies are Raschida Eddin, Mirs- 
choud Chondemir, and Abd-ur-Rassak. 

M. Schmidt is also writing a History 
of the same People; but he takes 
Mongol Authorities for the basis of his 
work, 

* Memoirs of the Rev. C. Church, late 
Chaplain on the Hon. East India Com- 

any’s Bombay Establishment: by the 
Rew J. Hough. 

** Animalia Annulosa Javanica.”— 
This Work is intended as a Companion 


to Dr. Horsfield’s Zoological Researches 
in the Island of Java, and will contain 
Descriptions of all the new Insects 
brought from that Island by Dr. H. 
and which form so splendid an orna- 
ment to the Museum of the Hon. East 
India Company. The Text, it is un- 
derstood, will be from the pen of Mr. 
Wm. M‘Leay. 

Mr. Benecke (of Lloyd’s) has in the 
press a Treatise on the Principles of 
Indemnity in Marine Insurances, Bot- 
tomry, and Respondeutia ; containing 
Practical Rules for effecting Insurances, 
and for the adjustment of all kinds of 
Losses and Averages ; according to the 
Law and Practice of England, and other 
maritime countries of Europe. 


Acts of Parliament passed during the last 
Session. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap. 41. For the register- 
ing of Vessels. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap.71. For defraying the 
Charge of Retiring Pay, Pensions, and 
other Expenses of that nature, of his 
Majesty’s Forces in India; for esta- 
blishing the Pensions of the Bishops, 
Archbishops and Judges ; and for regu- 
lating Ordinations ; and for establishing 
a Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

4 Geo. EV. Cap. 80. To consolidate 
and amend the several Laws now in 
force with respect to Trade from and 
to Places within the limits of the Char- 
ter of the East India Company, and to 
make further Provisions with respect 
to such Trade; and to amend an Act 
of the present Session of Parliament 
for the registering of Vessels, so far as 
it relates to Vessels registered in India. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap. 81. To consolidate 
and amend the Laws for punishing 
Mutiny and Desertion of Officers and 
Soldiers in the Service of the East 
India Company ; arid to authorize Sol- 
diers and Sailors in the East Indies to 
send and receive Letters at a reduced 
Rate of Postage. 

4 Geo. 1V. Cap. 83. For the better 
Protection of the Property of Mer- 
chants and others, who may hereafter 
enter into Contracts or Agreements 
in relation to Goods, Wares, or Mer- 
chandises, intrusted to Factors or 
Agents. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap. 96. To provide, until 
the first day of July 1627, and until the 
end of the next Session of Parliament, 
for the better administration of Justice 
in New South Wales, and Van Die- 
man’s Land, and for the more effectual 
government thereof: and for other 
Purposes relating thereto. 
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FAS INDIES—CHINA—AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 
Bengal.—During the whole of the past 
month we have been without advices 
from Bengal. No ships have arrived 
from that part of India of a later date 
than the early part of September, and 
these, from detention at the outlet of the 
river, bring no news of importance later 
than August. Our Civil and Military 
Intelligence is therefore necessarily con- 
fined to that period; so that we have 
little to add on these heads beyond wirat 
was communicated in our last. Private 
letters have been our chief sources of 
information from this quarter ; and from 
these we have collected the following 
particulars :— 

We regret to learn from Calcutta, un- 
der date the 21st of August, that Lord 
Amherst was then so indisposed, that a 
public dinner, which was to have been 
given him on that day at the Government 
House, was obliged to be postponed un- 
til the 7th of September. 

The accounts received at Calcutta 
from the interior, continued to speak of 
the heavy rains, and their destructive 
effects. Letters from Sumbulpore stated 
that the Nagpore mails, from the 7th to 
the 10th of August, both inclusive, had 
been detained on the western side of the 
Mahanudily ; and that river is moreover 
stated to have risen no less than sixteen 
feet higher than had been known for 
the preceding forty years. Such was 
the rapidity of the stream, on the Lith 
and 16th of August, that a boat, al- 
though carried down four coss, in at+ 
tempting to cross, was not able to geta 
furlong from the bank. 

Accounts from Berhampore, dated 
the 20th of August, give reason to ap- 
prehend that the embankments, imme- 
diately adjoining the cantonments there, 
would give way, these having received 
much injury in several places. The 
roads leading from the cantonments to 
Berhampore and Calcapore were entire- 
ly under water, which in some places 
covered them to the depth of two or 
three fect, and the distress and incon- 
venience experienced by the native in- 
habitants was very considerable. 

In Tirhoot, Purneah, and Rajeshaye, 
and in the northern portion of Cossim- 
bazar, the injury occasioned by the 
floods has keen most serious. 

At Nattore the water had risen so 
high as to leave few of the houses in the 
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town tenantable ; the prisoners had beep 
removed from the jail into the judge’s 
cutcherry, the floors of the former build- 
ing being one foot under water. The 
price of grain, and other articles of con- 
sumption, had been considerably en- 
banced, more, however, it was imagin- 
ed, from the existing difficulty of com- 
munication, than from avy failure in 
the crops. 

A letter from Berhampore states that 
the whole country was one sheet of 
water, several bounds having giveu 
way, and the damage and distress had 
been very great in consequence. 

By accounts from Ghazeepore, of the 
17th Aug., we learn the arrival off that 
place, on the 14th, of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget’s fleet. The 
van had arrived abreast of the city by 
noon, and the appearance of the rear as 
it approached was most magnificent. 
The fleet came to, in most admirable 
order, at the Parade Ghaut, opposite the 
Mausoleum of the Marquess Cornwallis. 
The whole reached the anchorage soon 
after four, p.M. His Excellency was 
received by His Majesty’s 39th Regt. of 
Foot, with all due honours, and it was 
to be reviewed the next day. 

A suttee took place on the 15th of 
August at Serampore. The victim was 
a fine young woman, sixteen years of 
age, the widow of a man of the Komar 
or Blacksmith cast. She was the only 
child of ber mother. The Bengal papers 
state that the immolation was deferred 
from an early hour in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night, during which 
time every exertion was made by the 
Magistrate and the Rev. J. Marshman, 
and the rest of the individuals who com- 
pose the Serampore mission. Her mo- 
ther also violently opposed the horrid 
ceremony. But these humane efforts 
were invain: actuated by a false enthu- 
siasm, she put her finger into the can- 
dle to show how little the fear of pain 
could alter her resolution. She was 
free from intoxication, and the Magis- 
trate took especial care that no violence 
should be offered to her to induce her ta 
comply. She mounted the pile with 
chearfulness, and expired without a 
sigh or a struggle.—This is the state- 
ment published in India ; but of its ac- 
curacy in many parts we have great 
doubts. 

Bombay.—Accounts had been received 
at Bombay from Mooradabad, which 
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stated that the station had been very 
healthy, although the weather during 
the season had been excessively hot. 
The deaths had not been to any extent. 

We regret to learn that some serious 
differences existed in the society of 
Bombay, in consequence of a measure 
of the Recorder, in removing an officer 
of the court from his place. It is said 
that the Governor and Archdeacon of 
Bombay espoused the cause of the offi- 
cer in question, and were so much op- 

sed to the Recorder, that all friendly 
Intercourse between these had been sus- 
pended, and that their example had been 
followed throughout the island, which 
was divided into two parties. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 
merits of the case to speak decidedly on 
this subject; but hope to be able to do 
go ere long. 

Ceylon.—By accounts from Colombo, 
we learn that the Lieutenaut Governor, 
attended by the Deputy Secretary to 
Government, and his Aide-de-Camp, 
were still absent from that city on a 
tour of inspection through the Kandyan 
territories. They had visited the city 
of Kandy early in May. 

Batavja.—By letters from Batavia we 
learn that the coffee market remained 
in an unsettled state, aud that prices 
were in a great measure nominal. ‘To 
the eastward there had, however, for 
two or three weeks previous to the 24th 
of September, been a considerable de- 
cline. At Sourabaya, where the quan- 
tity was very considerable, the last quo- 
tation was thirty rupees per picul, aud a 
further decline was anticipated. The 
market, at the date of these advices, 
was very unfavourable for imports, but 
it was expected in three or four months 
an advance would take place on almost 
every article. The opium farms had been 
sold in the beginning of September, 
and had been purchased by several com- 
panies, which would most likely produce 
a competition in the market, and very 
probably affect the price of that drug ; 
as, prior to this, the farms had been 
held as a monopoly by one company. 
The Exchange at Batavia was, on Eng- 
land at 30 days, 44 dollars currency ; on 
Holland at dans mouths, 51 to 52 sk. 
ditto ; on Bengal at 30 days, 187 sicca 
rupecs for 100 dollars; Spanish dollars 
were 10 to 11 per cent. slow sale; and 
doubloons 163 to 164. 

A private letter, bearing date the 26th 
of September, states that the Govern- 
ment had that morning given notice, 
that their tea and coffee sale would not 
take place till the 4th of October.—It 
was stated in letters from Batavia that 
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the Baron Vander Capellan, Goverior 
General of the Netherlands’ India, 
wouldieave his government in the course 
of next June, and that on bis arrival io 
the mother country, he would take the 
department of foreign affairs. 

Tonquin.—According to the accounts 
of the missionaries, in the Eastern 
Kingdom of Tonquin, Christianity was 
making great progress there. The Man- 
darins of the first and second class 
favour the labours of the missionaries, 
and protect them in the exercise of their 
religion, the disturbers of which are ri- 
gorously punished. The learned men 
in particular are easily instructed, and 
invariably destroy their idols after a few 
conferences with the missionaries. 

The Archimandrite Hyacinth, who 
was a director of the Russian Mission to 
China during a period of thirteen years, 
has arrived at St. Petersburgh from that 
empire. Among the fruits of bis jour- 
ney is a History of China, in nine vo- 
lumes, folio, and a Statistical Account 
of the Chinese Empire, with Maps in 
five idioms, severally treating upon the 
Geography of Thibet and Lesser Bucha- 
ria. here is also a collection of the 
Laws given by the different Emperors 
to the nations of Tartary, and various 
otherimportant and interesting accounts 
of this almost unknown couutry. 

New South Wales——Accounts have 
reached England, from Van Dieman’s 
Land and New South Wales, to the 5th 
of September. Those from the former 
place mention the arrival out of the ship 
Commodore, Hayes, with 216 male con- 
victs. There had been a general meet- 
ing, at Hobart Town, of the merchants, 
landholders, and respectable inhabi- 
tants, when an abstract of a regulation 
for a Bank was agreed to, and a large 
portion of the shares subscribed for. 
The chairman of the meeting, with a 
deputation of twelve gentlemen, had 
afterwards an interview with the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, for the purpose of re- 
questing him to obtain a charter from 
the Governor in Chief, which his Honour 
—_- immediately to solicit. The 

erwick, a passage vessel for Van Die- 
man’s Land, had brought out a supply 
of Merino sheep, the greater part of 
which arrived out safe ; but of 24 head 
of horned cattle on board the same ves - 
sel, the whole unfortunately perished. 
These cattle were of the approved breed, 
and in consequence of the very great loss 
sustained, as well to the colony as to 
individuals, a legal investigation was 
likely to take place on the subject. We 
are glad to perceive that proper protec- 
tion is given t the passengers on their 














voyage to this colony, by giving them 
damages in the law courts in cases of 
neglect or ill-treatment. Three actions 
of this sort were brought in the Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s court, against the 
captain of the Berwick, in all of which 
verdicts were given for the plaintiffs. 

The accounts from Hobart Town are 
generally gratifying, as to the advanc- 
ing importance of that colony; and the 
rapid improvement and increase of the 
buildings in Van Dieman’s Land, was 
the clearest evidence of its increasing 
prosperity. 

At Sydney also, the appearances of 
every thing were most cheering. The 
agricultural society, established in July 
1422, had held its first anniversary meet- 
ing, and had met with unexampled suc- 
cess. The merchant traders of Sydney 
liad held several meetings for the pur- 
pose of forming a company, and enter- 
ing into subscriptions to build two 
smacks to trade between Sydney and 
Van Dieman’s Land, on the same prin- 
ciple as the London, Leith and Berwick 
smacks. The expense of building and 
completing the vessels was estimated at 
6000/.; and to show the spirit with which 
the business was entered into, 2,500/. 
had been subscribed towards it by the 
merchants of Sydney alone. The shares 
were to be of 501. each ; the vessels were 
to have every accommodation for pas- 
sengers, and the company was to be de- 
signated the Sydney and Van Dieman’s 
Land company. 


AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 


Cape of Good Hope.—The accounts from 
this colony, during the month, have 
been of a very disastrous nature, and 
furnish fresh proofs of the sufferings of 
the residents in this ill-fated settlement. 
By letters of the 28th of October, we 
learn that, on the 5th of that month, the 
weather, which had been previously fa- 
vourable, changed to a series of storms, 
which continued from that date till the 
18th, without intermission ; in conse- 
quence of which, the river near Gra- 
ham’s Town overflowed its embank- 
ments, and washed every thing away 
in its vicinity. So violent was the tor- 
rent, that it is stated to have swept in 
its bed the very earth itself away, to the 
depth of full five feet from the surface. 
The situation of the unfortunate colo- 
nists, in consequence of this visitation, 
was truly deplorable, the whole of the 
crops had been destroyed, and the sea- 
son was too far advanced to get other 
crops in. The land was also so much 
damaged as to require fresh ploughing, 
manuring, and exposing to the sun, be- 
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fore it would be ready for the seed. 
Scarce asettler is stated to have escaped 
from some loss ; many have had their 
houses entirely washed away, and seve- 
ral lost their lives in attempting to cross 
the swollen rivers. Graham’s Town is 
represented as like a place besieged and 
taken by storm; forty houses were quite 
washed down, and many others were so 
much dilapidated that they would re- 
quire rebuilding ; not one, indeed, had 
escaped from some damage, even the 
first-rate houses and public offices hay- 
ing more or less suffered. The autho- 
rities had had a survey, and the amount 
of the damage done in the town alone 
was estimated at 200,000 rix dollars.— 
The settlers who were tradesmen, and 
who had left their location to find em- 
ployment in Graham’s Town, and had 
spots of ground assigned to them on 
which they had expended all their pro- 
perty in building, were totally ruined. 

The Caftres also continued their de- 
predations on the eastern frontier boun- 
dary, and by night stole the cattle from 
the kraals, and in the day from the 
grazing land. It was unsafe to send out 
herdsmen to reclaim them, unless in 
strong bodies, which could not always 
be mustered. Five belonging to one 

rty had fallen victims, a few weeks 
Before the accounts left, to the Caffres ; 
the last of whom, a Mr. Stubbs, having 
had his cattle stolen, went in search of 
the plunderers alone, and falling in with 
a gang of Caffres, they immediately 
killed him and his horse. 

A body of thirty-three head of cattle 
had been rescued from a party of Caffres, 
by two courageous settlers, on the 2d 
of October, who drove them for safety 
into Graham’s Town, which, in fact, 
was the only safe place of harborage for 
them.—The Dutch laws are stated to be 
very severe, and the expense of a law- 
suit so enormous as to render the ruin 
of any person engaging in one absolute - 
ly certain. 

Buffalo hunting is the favourite amuse- 
ment of the Hottentots, and whole herds 
of these animals were to be met with in 
the brush-wood. The hunters often fall 
in with the rhinoceres, and occasionally 
with herds of elephants, which are af- 
firmed to be larger than the elephants 
of any other country.—The settlers were 
forbidden to trade with the Caffre le, 
otherwise elephants’ teeth, wild beasts’ 
skius, and ostrich feathers, could be 
renege 6 in abundance, and great num- 

ers of these animals were killed by 
them in the woods. The settlers were 
also not allowed to shoot elephants with- 
outa licence; and any one having atooth 
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of this animal in his possession, was 
liable to be severely punished. ‘The 
object of this law was to prevent their 
trading with the Caffres, which was 
thought a great hardship by the colo- 
nists, as great advantages were held out, 
the savages offering a tooth, weighing 
from sixty to eighty pounds, for eighteen 
small brass buttons, and the same for 
brass wire to make rings of, and for, in- 
deed, almost any kind of trinkets. Ele- 
phants’ teeth, at the Cape, are worth 
from 2s. to 2s.6d. per lb.—The Catffres 
are stated to be very expert with the 
assagai, killing even birds with it, and 
in the hands of so vindictive a people, 
this appears a weapon of great detri- 
ment to the Europeans. 

The Lieutenant Governor had issued 
a proclamation, ordering a levy of 500 
horse and foot to be raised among the 
settlers, from the ages of 16 to 60. They 
had also been summoned to Graham's 
Town, to take the oath of allegiance, 
and to be sworn in as soldiers. This 
project met with great opposition, and 
aothing was heard but the threats of the 
jower class, against the government. 
The proclamation subjected the non- 
coimpliants to a fine of fifty rix dollars, 
or commitment to the prison for one 
month, to support themselves while 
there, and in case of inability, to work 
on the public works till the fine, rations, 
and costs were paid. Steps were taken, 
in soms few instances, to enforce the 
proclamation, but the government, find- 
ing how generally obnoxious it had be 
come, had ultimately yielded to the 
general feeling, aud abandoned the 
measure, 

By the last arrivals from the Cape, 
we have received the Report of the com- 
missioners of the society formed at that 
settlement, for the relief of the distressed 
settlers ; together with the resolutions 
passed at their general meeting. Among 
the names of persons forming the ge- 
neral committee, are some of the most 
respectable inhabitants of Cape Town. 
The Report itself occupies no Jess than 
eight octavo pages, and enters into an 
explanation of the manner in which the 
subscriptions raised had heen appropri- 
ated, and notices many cases of extreme 
distress. A considerable sum had also 
been expended for the relief of the wi- 
dows and families of distressed settlers, 
being the principal object for which the 
society was originally instituted. The 
last article of expenditure noticed in the 
Report, is for the suppart of the settlers 
at Cape Town, a part of which had 
been returned by the individuals who 
had received it. The Report closes with 
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several extracts from authentic seurees, 
in order that a correct idea might be 
formed of the actual condition of the 
settlers. 

It appears that the particular kind of 
wheat, called Bengal wheat, has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well during the three 
years which have proved so disastrous 
to other kinds of wheat, and the distri- 
bution of this grain among the settlers, 
had become an object of the first im- 
portance. 

Cape Town, Nov. 29.—The case of P.S. 
Buissinne, Esq. Appellaut to the full 
Court, against a sentence. passed upon 
him on the 7th instant, by two Com- 
missioners of the Court of Justice, came 
on on Thursday, Nov. the 20:h, All the 
members were present, except Walter 
Bentinck, Esq. who excused himself, as 
being the chief instrument in discover- 
ing the prisoner's delinquency; P. J. 
Truter, junr. Esq. and P. B. Borcherds, 
absent on duty, as Commissioners of 
the Circuit. When the Court passed the 
following sentence: ‘‘ The Court de- 
clares the prisoner guilty of embey? ‘ing 
the public money, aggravated by per- 
jury, and consequently unworthy .of 
holding any office under his Majesty's 
Government, condemns the prisoner to 
be banished from this Colony, and the 
territories and dependencies thereof, for 
seven successive years, on pain of se- 
verer punishment, should he return 
within the same during that period. 
Declares, that his banishment shall on- 
ly take effect after the prisoner's estate 
shall have been liquidated by the se- 
questrator, and after the prisoner shall 
have rendered proper account of his.ad- 
ministration as receiver of land revenue, 
and shall have liquidated with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or shail have been 
relieved from so doing by Government. 
Directs, that the prisoner shall remain 
in confinement until he shall have com- 
plied herewith ; and, thereupon, be con- 
fined on Robben Island, or some other 
secure place, until a fit opportunity oc- 
curs for his removal. The day of the 
prisoner’s embarkation to be considered 
as the commencement of the prisoner’s 
banishment ; with condemnation of the 
prisoner in the costs ; without its being 
understood, that anything with regard 
to the right of the prisoner’s other cre- 
ditors to. his person and goods, has 
hereby been decided.” 

Isle of France.—The advices from. the 
Isle of France reach to the 25th of Oc- 
tober. These mention, that the com- 
missioners sent Out to inquire into and 
reform the abuses at the Cape and Mau- 
ritius, were daily expeeted at the latter 
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place. Their tabours, it was hoped, 
would be much curtailed by the unex- 
pected death of the Chief Judge Smith, 
who is considered by the inhabitants of 
the island to have died of a_ broken 
heart, from excessive mortification at 
having been so long suspended from his 
office. 

Commercial affairs were in a very 
depressed state at the period of these 
advices. The highly respectable firm 
of Arnot and Fairlee, considered one of 
the most wealthy and substantial in the 
island, stopped payment on the 18th of 
October; to the great surprise of the 
English inhabitants, by whom more par- 
ticularly it was considered beyond the 
reach of disaster. Indeed, the greater 
number of English officers who had left 
that island for their own country, with- 
in the last ten years, had deposited the 
litle capital they possessed into that 
house, the interest of money being 
greater there than in England; these, 
therefore, would probably lose their all. 
It is added, that ove of the partners of 
the tirm of Barry and Gordon, had left 
the Isle of France abruptly, and without 
previous notice, in one of their own 
ships for China, addressing at the mo- 
ment circular letters to the principal 
creditors of the house, stating the ne- 
cessity of his absence to arrange his af- 
fairs, and expressing ahope of being able 
to return in a few months, ‘apologizing 
at the same time for the suddenness of 
his departure. 

The frequent failures that have taken 
place in the Mauritius, within the few 
months prior to the date of these letters, 
had given the greatest shock to’ credit 
generally, and spread so ‘much ‘distrust 
among all classes, as to occasion an al- 
most entire stagnation of trade. The 
planters of the island had already re- 
fused to sell on their usual terms of 
credit, or to accept bills, demayding 
cash for their produce, which could only 
with the greatest difficulty be procured, 

African Coast.— The letters received 
from the Gold Coast continve to hand 
very gratifying accounts from that colo- 
ny. On the 19th November, Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy arrived at Cape Coast from 
Sierra Leone, an event that will relieve 
the anxiety of his friends in England, 
as the length of time which had elapsed 
since his sailing from that place had 
created serious fears for his safety. The 
more immediate object of Sir Charles’s 
voyage was to bring to a decisive close 
the differences with the King of the 
Ashantees. This savage chieftain had 
Jong exé¥ciséd ‘an’ oppressive tyranny 
over the ‘heighbéuring tribes; aud at 
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length he had carried his iisolenve and 
brutality so far as to murder the sergeant 
in one of the negro corps in our service. 
In cousequence of this, the English had 
extended their protection to the oppress- 
ed tribes ; a strong confederacy of native 
chiefs has been formed against the 
Ashantee tyrant, and two British offi- 
cers, Captain Chisholm and Captain 
Laing, have couducted military opera- 
tions against him with great success. 
The arrival of Sir Charles M‘Carthy 
appears to have spread terror and dis- 
may among the Ashantees, many of 
whose dependants had deserted their 
standard, while the confederates in the 
cause of independence had been propor~ 
tionably animated by the Governor’s 
presence. These accounts state, that 
many Ashantee prisoners had been sent 
in by the Dinkeras, who continued 
skirmishing with the enemy. The ac- 
counts from Acera state, that a rein- 
forcement from Awowna, the capital of 
Southern Creepee,had arrived at Aquam- 
bo to fight against the Ashantees, but 
it was thought the assistance of these 
auxiliaries would not be required to ter- 
minate the war. Up to the 15th of 
December, the settlement at Cape Coast 
Castle was very healthy. A good trade 
for palm-oil was carrying on at Tantum 
and Winebah, and the inhabitants were 
beginning to find their old system of 
rearing stock very profitable. They 
had, however, been disappointed iv the 
sale of corn, and it was thought a great 
quantity would be spoiled in. conse- 
quence. The arrangements made with 
respect to commercial indulgences with 
the United States of America and our 
colonies in the West Indies, had anni- 
hilated the corn-trade in Africa, which 
was previously increasing with such ra- 
pidity, that in a few years the quantity 
would have been equal to the consump- 
tion of the West India market. 

The trade was again opened between 
Creepee and Adampee, and which afford- 
ed a good supply of cattle, sheep, turkeys 
and other live stock, which had of . late 
been scarce in consequence of the Ashan- 
tees occupying a considerable extent of 
the country, and by their marauding ex- 
cursions compelling the inhabitants to 
drive their cattle to the eastward. The 
Gold Coast Gazette communicates, for 
the information of those disposed. to 
speculate in the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, indigo or other produce, that a 
large tract of fit land could be readily 
procured, that the price of labour was as 
low, if not lower, on the Gold Coast, 
than in any other of the British Colo. 
nies, that the people were friendly, tract» 
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able and well disposed, and that perfect 
security for persons aud property might 
be expected, and it was thought an inter- 
course might be followed with great ad- 
vantage between the African Settlements 
and the Cape de Verd and Canary Is- 
lands, and also with Madeira, the West 
Indies, and North America. 

A slight shock of earthquake had been 
felt at Free Town, towards the end of 
October. At Regeut’s Town it was more 
severe, but in neither places does it ap- 
pear to have occasioned any damage. 

These Papers notice the interesting 
fact of a black Slave having been sent 
from Brazil, by his master, an English- 
man, to be instructed in the Christian 
religion, and brought up as a freeman 
at Sierra Leone. 

The Slave trade appears to be still 
carried on by the French, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, notwithstanding the treaties 
entered into with them to destroy the 
abominable and unnatural tratiic. Two 


vessels, under the white flag of His Most 
Christian Majesty, were taking Slaves at 
the Gallivas in the month of September. 
One of these sailed in October, having 
obtained a full cargo from a wretch 
named Gomez, calling himself a chief, 
at cute Mount. 


A Portuguese vessel 
had anchored off Commanda, and having 
obtained the same wretched freight, had 
sailed for Popo. 

The commencement and termination 
of that mysterious river, the Niger, was 
on the eve of being finally settled. Pri- 
vate letters have been received from the 
African Travellers, Dr. Oudney, Lieut. 
Chapperton, and Major Denham, down 
to the middle of July; from Bornou, 
where they still remained under the pro- 
tection of the Sheik, waiting until the 
cessation of the rainy season, when they 
should proceed Eastward. Inthe mean 
time these gentlemen appear not to have 
been idle, having traced back the stream 
of the Niger from the great Lake of 
Tsad, into which it falls full 200 miles 
tothe Westward, and within 100 miles 
of the lake of Nyffe, into which Horne- 
maa had traced its course. Its name it 
seems between the lakes Nyffe and Tsad, 
is Yaon, and on its banks are many 
pleasing villages, and several large cities 
in ruins, particularly that of old Birnie, 
which is stated to be nive miles in cir- 
cumference, and the houses mostly of 
brick. . It was pillaged and laid waste 
by the Fillatees, a most powerful tribe 
of the Blacks of Soudan, about 15 years 
ago; when the large cities of Kouka, 
Eugornou, and Bornir, near the Great 
Lake, were founded by the present Sheik 
of Bornou. One of the Letters of Lieut. 
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Clapperton, speaks in raptures of the 
beauties of the Tsad, and its numerous 
islands clothed with verdure, and the 
tall and elegant papyrus waving its 
plumy head above the rest. The natives 
navigate the lake in large boats, fifty or 
sixty feetlong, sewed together like those 
of Masulapatam, and they have others 
on square sterns, on which sheens are 
erected for managing their fishing nets. 

Canary Islands.—Through the medium 
of a letter from Oratana (Teneriffe) , of 
November 15, we have accounts from 
the Canary Islands, which, if coufirmed 
by subsequent arrivals, will be found of 
considerable importance. This commu- 
nication states that a few days prior to 
that date, a French frigate had arrived 
at Santa Cruz, with a Spanish and a 
French General on board, who demanded 
in the name of the French government, 
the whole of the Canary Islands, ceded 
to them, as they said, by Ferdinand.— 
The Governor requested a few days to 
consider the request, and when the ac- 
counts came away he had not come to 
any decision. Tbe inhabitants generally 
were much exasperated, and declared 
their dissent from the transfer. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Constantinople.—The accounts received 
from the Turkish capital state, that the 
greatest alarm had prevailed there in 
consequence of the intelligence received, 
that the Greeks had conquered the Isle 
of Scio, and were even menacing the 
city of Smyrna. This intelligence had 
produced such a sensation in the Divan 
that the ministry had fallen. The Reis 
Effendi was succeeded by Saib Effendi, 
and the Grand Vizier, who was exiled to 
Gallipoli, was succeeded by Galib 
Effendi—The Sultan shad ordered the 
Capitan Pasha to put to sea immedi- 
ately, notwithstanding the disasterous 
state of his fleet. The treasury of the 
Porte wasentirely exhausted, it fact not 
enough remained init tomarchthetroops 
necessary for the defence of Smyrna. 
The first measure of the new Vizier 
had been the ordering a levy of 80,000 
men for the Morea, but the private 
letter from Ew ns resident in Con- 
stantinople state, that the new ministry 
are considered as moderate men, and 
they deem it is not improbable but that 
some negotiations may yet be opened 
with the Greeks. 

Smyrna.—Adadvices fromm Smyrna con- 
firm the statements previously received 
from Constantinople, that the Greeks 
had effected a landing in the immediate 
vicinity of that city, and had filled the 
Pasha, and all the othér authorities with 
astonishment and alarm. The numbe: 
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of troops disposable to repel an enemy, 
at Smyrna, was very small. The Pasha 
ut himself at the head of 400 of his 
ly guard, and patrolled the streets to 
prevent any excesses.—He also invited 
the European consuls to an audience, 
to consult on the necessary measures to 
be adopted for the protection of their 
commerce. It was geuerally supposed 
by the English merchants, that this 
landing of the Greeks, was merely a 
ruse de guerre, as it was thought im- 
possible to carry a place like Smyrna by 
a coup de main, 

Soon after the landing of the Greek 
troops, which took place on the &th 
of December, the European consuls 
at Smyrna, had written to the: Pri- 
mates of Hydra Ipsara, and Spezzia, 
declaring to them, that the security of 
their vational establishments at Smyrna 
required, that the Greeks should under- 
take no hostile enterprise in the Gulf of 
Smyrna, including the island of Urlas, 
and extending to the north and south 
points of the gulf.—This document 
was signed by the Freach, English, 
Dutch and Austrian consuls, and in it 
they remind the Greeks of Count Orloff 
having respected the Smyrna trade, in 
1774, by an express convention: and Adm. 
Duckworth having done the same in 
the war between the Turks and English. 
The consuls also requested the Primates 
tu inform all Greek vessels, by a Pro- 
clamation, that they were not to molest 
the Gulf of Smyrna; as otherwise 
the European inhabitants of the town 
might fall a sacrifice to the Turks.— 
The answer of the Senate of the Island 
of Ipsara, is dated the 18thof December, 
and as it is an interesting and patriotic 
document, we give it entire—It is as 
follows : 

Gentlemen—The Captain of the galliot Ama- 
rante has conveyed to us your letter of the 13th 
instant; we observe by this, that our country- 
men have caused some loss to the Turks our 
enemies. This loss on the one hand excites 
their rage against the Christian Rayahs, and on 
the other lays some restraints on the European 
trade, and has therefore induced you to beg of 
us to give the necessary orders that our vessels 
may make no attacks on the enemy in the Gulf 
of Smyrna. We wish we had it in our power 
to comply with this request, but our duty to 
our country, the laws of war, and the orders of 
the Greek government, will not allow us to do 
so: we are even obliged to add, that we will 
never fail according to the laws of war to attack 
the Turks on every part of their country. If, 
in consequence of their hatred to us they pro- 
secute the Christian Rayahs and Europeans, 
this will be the result of their savage state, 
which leads them to trample on all the laws of 
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homanity, and to outrage the practices of civi- 
lized Europe, which, if it would, might protect 
by its power the existence and the honour of 
every Christian. We are convinced that it will 
do this without demanding the sacrifice of us 
to cease being the enemies of the Turks. Be 
assured, Gentlemen, that our countrymen re- 
speet the Europeans, and that we should not 
distarb Smyrna nor the adjacent waters, if the 
flags of Europe were flying there, and we no 
longer saw the Turkish flag. But Smyrna is an 
integral part of the Turkish empire, against 
which we have now carried on war for three 
years, and must continue to assail by every 
means in onr power. 

If the Turks desire not to be annoyed by us, 
let them resolve to pay to the islands a tribute 
proportioned to the loss they suffer, and will 
continue to suffer, if God favours our exer- 
tions. If they will pay this tribute, they may 
enjoy full security without any fear of being 
annoyed in the Gulf or waters of Smyrna by our 
vessels. You are notignorant, Gentlemen, how 
much we desire to be again numbered among 
the civilized nations of Europe; but you are 
also not ignorant that our war does not at aJl 
resemble the wars carried on by Great Britain 
and by Russia against the Ottoman Porte, for 
ours is a national contest, which theirs was not. 
As we are now convinced that you are not 
ignorant of our rights, we beg of you not to 
make a request to the Island of Ipsara which is 
contrary to its duties and the rights of a na- 
tional war. No doubt you will be more dis- 
posed to assist the Christians than the Turks, 
and we hope you will accept the respectful 
homage of our countrymen, and particularly of 
their chiefs. 

Your obedient and devoted servants, 
The Senate of Ipsara. 


The latest accounts from Smyrna 
state, that the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed there, as the Greeks commanded 
the entire gulf, and almost all the ships 
that were taking in their cargoes had 
suspended their labours. It was also 
confidently asserted, that the Turkish 
squadron fitted out with the view of 
protecting Smyrna, had been almost 
entirely lost in the Dardanelles; five 
frigates and six brigs are said to haye 
been driven on shore,and the remainder 
of the squadron much damaged. No 
excesses had been committed against 
the Greeks and Franks down to the 
period of these letters leaving. 

Egypt.—A mummy has been brought 
to Bruges, taken from one of the pyra- 
mids ef Egypt. It appears to be that 
of a princess of the race of Pharaoh, 
who died about 3700 years ago. It is 
still in the case that contained it in the 
pyramid. The cover represents a female 
of more than human height in the 
Egyptian costume, The colours are 
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very vivid and well preserved. There 
was in the same case an embalmed cat, 
an undoubted indication of the high 
rank of its companion. 

Greece—The period seems rapidly 
approaching when this classic country 
will rank among the states of Europe, 
and again hold a distinguished place on 
the map of nations. In additiou to the 
triumphs of Greece, which we have 
already noticed under the heads of 
Constantinople and Smyrna, the cause 
of liberty has advanced throughout the 
Morea, and the broken bands of the 
infidels have been rapidly dispersed. 
The most important fortress of Patras, 
according to the latest accounts from 
Missoluoghi, was actually in treaty for 
a surrender. Odysseus had made him- 
self master of Carystos in the island of 
Euboea, and had laid siege to Enythse. 
The Stratarques, Diamantis, and Gou- 
ras, after having taken the fortress of 
Cara Baba, had established a close 
blockade of Negropont. Maurocordato 
with a corps of two thousand Suliots, 
had commenced the siege of Lepanto 
and the Castle of Cape Anterrhion, anda 
— was forming for acampaign against 

Epirus. The Greeks occupied Corinth 
with a corps of 500 men, the Turks hav- 
ing previously evacuated the place with- 
out any defence. The most disastrous 
eccyrrence to the Turkish arms has 
been however the raising the siege of 
Missolunghi, which they were compell- 
ed to do, after having lost 3,000 men 
before the fortress, with all their mate- 
riel and artillery. 

Maurocordato, who had arrived at 
Missolunghi, accompanied by Lord 
Byron, Colonel Stanhope, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel de Launcy, had cut 
two Turkisk ships out of the Gulf of 
Patras, one of which belonged tu 
Jussuf Pasha, the commandant of Pa- 
tras, and had on board 300,000 piastres 
in specie. 

All foreigners were requested to as- 
semble at Missolunghi, and place them- 
selves under Lord Byron. His lordship 
continued the soul of the Greek cause, 
and was everywhere popular. The 
est: of Missolunghi had elected 

im a member of their council. A 
journal, to be called the Greek Chron- 
icle, had been established there, it was 
to be printed twice a week in the Greek 
and Italian language. Lord Byron had 
undertaken to provide for the expen- 
diture of the war in Greece until the 
produce of the loan raising in England 
shall have been received, apd for this 

urpose he had sold an estate in Eng- 

d, the amount of which was to be 
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remitted to Greece according to his 
order. The Hon. Leicester Stanhope, 
who, hasbeen for some time attempting 
to form a corps of artillery, had at 
length succeeded to the utmost extent 
of his wishes, and now boasts. that the 
Greeks have a force more than sufficient 
to reduce all the fortresses in the hands 
of the Turks. Im fact, under the aus- 
pices of the illustrious English visitors, 
the prospects of the Greeks look more 
cheering than at any period during the 
struggle they have long maintained for 
their country, their religion, and their 
liberty. 

Malta.—The accounts from Malta re- 
ceived durivug the month have beeu of 
considerable importance. An event 
has oceurred there of the first impert- 
anee to the cause of the Greeks, namely, 
the death of Sir Thomas Maitland, the 
governor of Malta, and lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands. This 
unexpected occurreuce took place on 
the 17th of January, on the morning 
of which day Sir Thomas complained 
suddenly of being unwell, and in the 
afternoon was attacked by a fit of apo- 
plexy which carried him off. Sir Thomas 
had ever shown himself hostile to the 
Greek struggle, and his decease may 
be regarded as a benefit to the patriotic 
cause in the Morea. It is understood 
that Sir Frederick Adam will succeed to 
the governorship of the Ionian Islands, 
and that the Marquess of Hastings will 
be appointed to the separate government 
of Malta. 

Corfu.—The only document of any 
interest from this island since our last, 
is one that would call for much com- 
ment, had not the author of it departed 
this world to render_up his account to 
a judge that cannot érr. That which 
we allude to is the following proclama- 
tion issued by the late Sir T. Maitland, 
dated from the palace of Corfu, Dec. 20. 

“ Whereas it appears that a most atrocious 
violation of the fonian territory, has taken place 
in the islands of Santa Maura and Fthaca, on 
the 10th and 12th inst., on the part of some 
Greek armed vessels, seemingly under the 
command of a person styling bimself Prince 
Maurocordato, contrary to every recognised 
principle of neutrality, in breach of all existing 
Sanita regulations, and subversive of the es- 
tablished rights of nations, it is with great 
regret that His ExcetHency the Lord High Com- 
missioner finds it incumbent on him to direct 
that the twoislands above mentioned be placed 
immediately in a quarantine of thirty days, with 
the other islands of the Ionian states, and the 
head officer of the health department of Corfu 
is charged with transmitting the necessary 
orders forthwith.’’ 
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The remainder of the proclamation 
merely speaks of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the ‘ parties concerned”’ in 
the present unhappy warfare, but let- 
ters received from Corfu give a very 
different account of the alleged viola- 
tion of the Ionian terzitory, which, as 
the fulminator of this proclamation is 
no longer able to reply, we shall take no 
notice of. 

Tunis.—We stated in our last that a 

British squadron was about to leave 
Malta for Tunis, to claim reparation 
for an insult offered to the English flag, 
and to demand the restoration of eighty 
Greeks, who were taken by a Tunisian 
vessel of war, by force, out of one of our 
merchantmen. We, at that time, ex- 
pressed a hope that the growing auda- 
city of the Barbary pirates might be 
effectually checked, and such chastise- 
ment administered as would show them 
the monstrous absurdity of a nest of 
pilferers opposing the progress of civi- 
lization, and committing acts of the 
most barbarous nature in the very teeth 
of the mightiest powers of Christendom. 
We confess we are sorry to announce 
the termination of this dispute ; we re- 
gret to find the pirates of Barbary unite 
to cold-blooded atrocities the most ab- 
ject cowardice, and that, although they 
have brutality sufficient to commit the 
most wanton acts of aggression, they 
have not the smallest particle of courage 
to defend them, By the arrival of His 
Majesty’s ship Medina, we learn the 
result of this affair. The Medina sailed 
from Malta on the 21st December, in 
company with a squadron under the 
orders of Captain Hamilton of the Cam- 
brian, which consisted of that ship, the 
Euryalus, the Martin, the Rese, and 
the Dispatch, which vessels were des- 
tined to blockade the port of Tunis, in 
the event of the Bey refusing to comply 
with certain requisitions, which were 
principally the immediate release of the 
Greeks, seized as above stated and 
thrown into slavery, (and not massa- 
cred as at first stated,) and that the 
Bey should sign a treaty to secure the 
British flag from such insulting aggres- 
siovs in future. With the first the Bey 
readily complied, but it was not until 
after some delay, and orders kad been 
given to the British consul to strike 
his flag and prepare for immediate 
embarkation, thut he acceded to the 
second part of the deniand. The ser- 
vice being performed, the ships of the 
squadron dispersed to their respective 
stations. We again sav we regret the 
pusillanimity of the Bey enabled bim to 
escape so easily, as we had entertaiued 
Orient. Herald, Vol. 1. 
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hopes that such punishment would have 

been dealt out to him as would have 

curbed his presumption for the future. 

Nevertheless, much service has been 
rendered by the expedition. Indepen- 
dent of the Greeks we have before 
noticed, several other Greeks who had 
been sold by the infamy of a Maltese 
captain, (en board whose vessel they 
had entered themselves as passengers,) 
to slavery, were likewise set free. 
When the Medina left Tunis, on the 
3rd ult. the Genoese fleet was going 
into the bay to demand satisfaction for 
two Genoese subjects who had been 
killed by the Tunisians, 

By other accounts from Tunis we 
learn, that the white slave trade had 
been carried on there of late to a con- 
siderable extent. By these it appears 
that the following vessels had arrived 
at Tunis with white slaves on board. 

Oct. 5,1821. The French vessel Duke 
of Angouleme, from Smyrna, with four 
boys and two girls. 

Oct. 6, 1821. The Tunisian brig, 
Eagle, under the French flag, and con- 
voyed by a French ship of war as far 
as Cerigo, with two boys. 

Oct. 17, 1822. The brig Garda Giano, 
from Smyrna, convoyed by an English 
vessel as far as Cerigo, with twenty- 
five women and children. 

On the same day the English brig, 
Duke, under the English flag, from 
Constantinople and Smyrna, convoyed 
by an English vessel as far as Cerigo, 
with five or six boys. 

May 25, 1623. An Austrian brig, with 
three boys, and a Swedish brig, (the 
Album,) from Smyrna, with eleven 
boys andtwo women. Another Swedish 
brig, having on board thirteen Greek 
slaves, bound to Tunis, was forced to 
put into Malta, where they were taken 
out by the authorities and set at liberty. 
The above is a disgrace to the consul 
at Tunis, from whom no complaints of 
this infringement of treaty has ever 
been heard. 

Algiers—Bigotry and its attendant 
haughtiness, produce on seme minds 
a species of insanity, to which no ap- 
propriate name has yet been given, 
and on persons labouring under this 
disease, experience has no effect. It 
would appear that this sort of insolent 
pride is possessed by the Dey of Algiers 
in the highest possible degree. We do 
not wonder, therefore, at his conduct 
having again led to a fresh dispute 
between his Highness and England. 
By the official account published in the 
London Gazette of the 24th inst. it ap- 
pears that His Majesty’s ship Naiad, 
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commanded by the Honourable Captain 
Spencer, had been directed to proceed 
to Algiers, accompanied by the brig 
Camelion, and in conjunction with the 
English consul at that regency, to re- 
monstrate with the Dey agaiast some 
late proceedings, which were looked 
upon as infringements of a treaty en- 
tered into between Algiers and England, 
by Lord Exmouth. Among these, we 
understand, was that of continuing 
the system of enslaving Christian cap- 
tives, which was expressly contrary to 
that treaty. The remonstrances of the 
commander and the consul, however, 
had no effect upon the Dey, and, in 
consequence, the British consul struck 
his flag, and embarked on board the 
Naiad. In coming out of the harbour, 
Captain Spencer fell in with an Algerine 
corvette, and obeying his instructions, 
issued orders to the Camelion to lay 
her on board, which was immediately 
done, and the British commander had 
the satisfaction to find that in capturing 
her he had rescued seventeen Spaniards, 
whom the Algerines were carrying into 
slavery. 

In consequence of this rupture, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
will immediately appoint convoys to 
afford protection to the trade through 
the straits of Gibraltar, and within the 
Mediterranean, until the differences 
now existing shall be arranged. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


There is little of any moment to 
communicate from the New World 
since our last Number ; but, generally 
speaking, the new republics appear 
consolidating their strength, and are 
beginning to enjoy the blessings of in- 
dependence. We shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with briefly noticing the 
events that have transpired since our 
last. 

Brazil.—The disturbances anticipated 
from the arbitrary conduct of the em- 
peror, have not, in general, occurred ; 
the expression of popular indignation 
having confined itself to one or two 
revolts of no importance, and which 
were soon quelled. The Emperor Pedro 
does not appear to have lost much of 
his popularity, from his late conduct, 
which was generally believed in Brazil 
to have resulted from the machinations 
against that prince, set on foot by the 
dismissed ministry. The new junta 
had passed a decree, ordering every 
unmarried Portuguese, who had not 
taken the oath of adherence to the 
Brazilian constitution, to quit the 
country in three days. 
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At Para a desperate attempt had 
been made by the slaves to massacre 
the white inhabitants, in which they 
were much encouraged by the civil dis- 
sensions among the latter. At one time 
the town was in the entire possession 
of the slaves, but after a desperate 
contest, the ringleaders were seized, to 
the number of 256, and confined in the 
hold of a brig inthe harbour. During 
the night they attempted to force the 
hatchways, which was, however, ren- 
dered ineffectual by the guard, who 
shot twelve of them in the attempt. 
The remainder, finding their escape 
impracticable, commenced fighting 
among themselves, and in the morn- 
ing, on opening the hatches, out of the 
number already noticed only four were 
found alive. 

Peru.—Intelligence has been received 
from Peru which leaves no doubt of 
the issne of the campaign. The defeat 
of Valdez, the royalist general, is cer- 
tain, and the army of the Patriots, con- 
sisting of the united forces of Columbia, 
Chili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, amount- 
ing to upwards of 20,000 men, was in 
possession of every hold in the country 
of importance. The three small divi- 
sions of the Spanish army under Can- 
terac, Laserna, and Olanita, were 
completely cut off the one from the 
other, while superior forces were 
marching against each, and their de- 
feat and dispersion appeared certain. 
Bolivar had been elected Commander 
in Chief of the combined armies under 
the name of ** The Deliverer.”’ 

Buenos Ayres.—By the advices from 
this republic we learn, that things 
were in a very disturbed state there, in 
consequence of the incursions ef the 
Indians into that territory, who drove 
off the cattle and butchered the men 
without mercy. Their incursions were 
rendered more formidable from the 
extension of the frontier, which had 
rendered the troops so weak on the 
confines, that in several engagements 
the Indians had obtained the victory. 
Great apprehensions were also enter- 
tained of a revolution at Buenos Ayres, 
in consequence of the increasing cla- 
mours of the people, which were in- 
cessant on account of the ravages of 
the savages, and from the city being 
filled with people who had fled from 
the interior for protection. The 6 per 
cent. stock which was 45, had fallen to 
40, and even that was a nominal price, 
few choosing to invest their money 
under such precarious circumstances. 

Mevico.—The Congress of Mexico 
have determined that the future form 












of government shall be a federal re- 
public, and a draft of a constitution 
was under discussion when the ac- 
counts came away. 

The letters from Alvarado of the 2lst 
December state, that the Castle of San 
Juau D’ Ulloa was in a deplorable state, 
being much injured by the fire from 
Vera Cruz, and many of the garrison 
being sick and wounded. The Spanish 
fleet of vessels of war, which had been 
several weeks idle about the castle, 
sailed three days previous, it was sup- 
posed, for Havannah. They left some 
provisions, and took away considerable 
property from the castle. Nothing was 
aa of the second expedition which 
it was said Morales would conduct that 
way. The governor of the castle was 
requested not to fire upon the city dur- 
ing the stay of the English commis- 
sioners, who had arrived there on their 
way to the capital, to which he assented. 
The French gentlemen supposed to be 
agents of the French goverument, who 
were arrested some weeks before in the 
city of Mexico, had been ordered to 
leave the country, as also the cele- 
brated French General Count Almivar. 
A motion had been made in the con- 
gress to render all Europeau Spaniards 
incapable of holding any civil or mili- 
tary oflice in the country. 

WEST INDIES. 

Demerarva.—The accounts from this 
colony during the month have not been 
very important; martial law still con- 
tinued on the 26th December, but it 
was expected to be done away with on 
the 6th January,provided no fresh com- 
motion occurred, Some discontent dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays had been 
expressed by the slaves of the Nabaeth’s 
estate on account of their not being 
permitted to assemble as heretofore, 
and thirty-nine of them had been com- 
mitted to the stocks. With this excep- 
tion the colony had been tranquil, and 
the planters were beginning to turn 
their attention to their commercial 
affairs again. Mr. Smith the Mis- 
sionary had been found guilty by a 
court martial, but recommended to 
merey. His sentence has been re- 
mitted in Evgland; where he has re- 
ceived a free pardon: but he is not to 
return again to the colony. 

Jamaica.—We regret to be again 
obliged to announce an attempt at 
revolt in another of our West India 
colonies, which, although of not such 
importance as that at Demerara, affords 
a melancholy picture of the state of fer- 
ment in which the black population at 
present are, By these it appears that 
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the negroes of Frontier and Port Maria 
estates were to have begun the insur- 
rection, which like the one preceding 
it, had for its object the destruction of 
the white population. The vigilance 
of the authorities however detected the 
plot before it had attained perfect 
maturity, and seven men belonging to 
Frontier and Walker’s estate, were exe- 
cuted. 

Subsequent accounts from Jamaica 
to the 13th of January, state that tran- 
quillity had been restored to the island, 
and that, with the exception of the two 
parishes already noticed, none of the 
other parishes had risen, although 
meetings of the negroes had taken 
place, which however led to no result. 
Several of them suspected to be dis- 
affected had been committed to prison, 
to be tried by the first slave court. 

In the house of assembly at Jamaica 

resolutions were passed on the Lith of 
December, the language of which in- 
alicates a determination to resist the 
legislative authority of Great Britain, if 
exercised contrary to the wishes of the 
colonists. These resolutions were ac- 
companied with a memorial and peti- 
tion to His Majesty, couched also in 
strong language. In the course of the 
debate clauses were moved as amend- 
ments directly censuring ministers, and 
praying especially for the dismissal of 
Earl Bathurst from His Majesty’s coun-- 
cils. They were however negatived, 
and the petition and memorial passed 
in the original form. During the de- 
bate on the subject of legislative inde - 
pendence, Mr. Mais the senior membei 
for St. Andrews said, ‘‘ It is no new 
thing tor the British Parliament to as- 
sume the right of legislating for the 
colonies, nor will it be a new thing if 
they should be foiled in the present at- 
tempt.” This is so perfectly intelligible 
that it has at least the merit of plain 
dealing. We annex a copy of the me- 
morial, but the extreme length of the 
petition, which is by far the most in- 
temperate, prevents our handing that 
likewise. 

“ We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyalsub - 
jects, the Assembly of Jamaica, have of late 
years frequently prayed your Majesty to take 
our oppressed state into your Royal considera 
tion. 

“It is with pain that we once more remind 
your Majesty of our grievances. Our fellow 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland have been 
relieved of their burdens; but the sufferings of 
this colony have been increased since our last 


Address was presented to your Majesty. 
“Instead of repealing the war duties on our 


produce, which have reduced our constituents 
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to the condition of bailiffs on their own lands, 
the protecting duty on East India sugar has been 
lowered, and our situation, in consequence, made 
worse than before. 

“ We are aware of the vast debt that was in- 
curred during the late war, and that a great re- 
venue is necessary for the wants of the empire ; 
but your Majesty’s Ministers should assess your 
subjects equally, and not confiscate the wealth of 
afew, who are weak andata distance, to lighten 
the contribution of the remainder, who are 
powerful, and who surround the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

“ And this unjast measure of taxation is less 
partially borne by us, since it is a fact not to be 
disputed, that the wealth and resources of Great 
Britain multiplied during the war, and that her 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, won- 
derfully flourished, while we, your Majesty’s 
West India subjects, suffered throughout the 
contest all its disadvantages, in the increased 
difficulties of navigation, in the higher price of 
British goods, and the reduced value of our 
own. 

** The conquest of the hostile colonies by your 
Majesty’s arms, caused the British market to be 
overstocked with our commodities, and the 
splendid triumphs of your Royal Navy, which 
gave birth tothe decrees of the French ruler, 
and to the retaliatory orders of your Majesty’s 
Counfil, closed every Continental port against 
us ; thus, for aconsiderable period, sugar did not 
Tepay the cost of production, and coffee could 
not find purchasers at any price. 

“ Hitherto our complaints have been confined 
to the injustice of seizing on the entire revenue 
of the colony; but we are now threatened with 
a new calamity, which, if it now overtake us, 
will destroy even the hope we have always re- 
posed in the beneticence of your Majesty. 

“ Resolutions have been moved by one of your 
Majesty’s ministers, and agreed to in the lower 
Honse of Parliament, falsely assuming that the 
labouring population of this island are ill-treated 
and unhappy, and voluntarily pledging that 
House to interpose in their behalf with a view 
to their emancipation. 

“It is our humble duty to represent to your 
Majesty that we have taken no oath of allegi- 
ance to the Imperial Parliament, and that we 
cannot submit to the degradation of having our 
internal interests regulated by the Commons of 
Great Britain, whose powers within that realm 
are not superior to those which we, the Assem- 
bly, have ever exercised within the island of 
Jamaica. 

** Should your Majesty’s Parliament proceed 
in their attempt to subvert our Constitution, and 
offer for the Royal Assent any Act that arrogates 
an authority over the interior of our island, we 
beseech your Majesty to reject the Act, and, by 
that timely interposition of your royal preroga- 
tive, to save us from utter rain. 

«“ We need not point out to your Majesty’s 
wisdom the certain destruction that awaits the 
colony, should the negroes be taught that in us, 
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their natural protectors, are to be found their 
enemies, and in the distant country of Great 
Britain, their friends and liberators : when this 
new light bursts on their uninformed minds, Ja- 
maica will soon be lost to the Mother Country, 
as St. Domingo is to France. 

** Bac if this island is to be the scene of a 
dreadful experiment, we claim that we may not 
be involved in the awful consequences. If sla- 
very be an offence to God, soare anarchy, deso- 
lation, and blood. Let your royal Parliament 
become the lawful owners of our property by 
purchase, and we will retire from the island, 
and leave ita free field for modern philanthropy 
to work upon. The Deity, who sees into the 
heart, is not to be propitiated by laying on his 
shrine the possessions of our brethren, but only 
by the sacrifice of whatis our own to offer.” 


Dominica.—Accounts of a most alarm- 
ing nature have been received by plant- 
ers in this country from Dominica. It 
appears that the negroes had been taught 
tu believe that at Christmas they were 
to receive their freedom; in conse- 
quence of this whole gangs refused to 
do their duty, and plans had been form- 
ed, as appears from the evidence of a ne- 
gro who had been arrested, to murder 
the white population. So strong was the 
impression of impending danger, that 
the Council and Assembly recommend- 
ed to the Governor to proclaim Martial 
Law ; and all the ships in the harbour 
were desired to be ready at a moment's 
notice, 10 put to sea with the women 
and children, 

Barbadoes—The accounts from Bar- 
badoes convey nothing new. The arri- 
val of reinforcements from England 
had inspired the inhabitants with con- 
siderable confidence, and business was 
resuming its ancient form. 

Martinique—-The Freuch appear little 
more fortunate than ourselves, a plot 
having been discovered among the free 
coloured people, to commit an indiscri- 
minate massacre of the whites, and then 
to set ihe town of St. Pierre on fire. 
The opportune arrival of troops from 
France staggered the resolution of the 
revolters, aad induced them to postpone 
the consummation of their scheme from 
the originally proposed day, the 17th of 
December, until Christmas Eve. In the 
mean time the activity of the police 
made such discoveries, as completely 
arrested their career, and from 20 to 30 
of the conspirators, chiefly weaithy and 
respectable, had been sent to Fort Royal. 
Several coloured men had arrived just 
before at Martinique from France, and 
had been distributing about seditious 
pamphlets. About sixty of the coloured 
militia had also been disarmed. 
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Marquess of Hastings.—Certain insinua- 
tions against the character of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings having appeared in the 
London papers, some of which imputed 
to him an embezzlement of the Com- 
pany’s funds to the extent of 300,000/ , 
Sir John Doyle addressed a letter to the 
Court of Directors, requesting explicit 
answers to certain questions on this 
subject. He obtained, however, no sa- 
tisfactory reply. This led to the repeti- 
tion of these questions in a public meet- 
ing at the India House, on the 11th inst. 
the result of which was somewhat more 
satisfactory. Wehave given a full report 
of the proceedings on that occasion in 
another part of our present Number: but 
we cannot even advert to it here, with- 
out saying that we think the conduct of 
the Chairman, who refused answers to 
such plain questions as these, on the 
grounds alleged by him as sufficient to 
justify his silence, was, in our estima- 
mation, as really unwise as it was ap- 
parently unfeeling ; and without adding 
our firm belief that among all the weak- 
nesses which may fairly be attributed 
to the Marquess of Hastings, love of 
money cannot be numbered. We have 
expressed ourselves too plainly, both in 
India and in England, on the geueral 
character of this Nobleman, to be sus- 
pected of undue eulogy ; but common 
justice enjoins us tu state (and we do so 
with considerable pleasure) our firm 
conviction, that no inducement on earth 
would be sufficient to tempt the Mar- 
quess of Hastings to commit a pecuni- 
ary embezzlement, or even be a party 
to a direct fraud—in the general accep- 
tation ofthe term. We perceive froma 
public notification, that a Court is to be 
held for the express consideration of this 
subject. We shall, therefore, reserve 
what we have further to say on this 
head until then. 

Sir William Rumbold.—In one of the 
Numbers of a weekly paper, called 
“The British and Indian Observer,” 
published during the last month, an at- 
tack was made on the cl . acter of Sir 
William Ruimbold, as partner of the 
hanking-house of Palmer and Co, at 
Hyderabad, imputing to bim the perpe- 
tration of a fraud ou the India Govern- 
ment, to the amount of 300,600/—and 
alleging that he had been turned out 
of India on account of this fraud. The 
manoer in which this was forced on the 
public notice, by placards pasted on the 


front of the office, betrayed an animus far 
from creditable to the parties exercising 
it. Sir William Rembold, however, 
moved on the following day for a rule to 
show cause why a criminal inform- 
ation should not be filed against the 
Proprietor, Editor, and Publisher of the 
Paper named ; at the same time deny- 
ing the statement made in it on oath. 
The rule being made absolute, the mat- 
ter will be brought to trial. The facts 
of this transaction are partly known to 
us, but in this case, also, we shall re- 
serve our remarks on them until our 
information is still more complete than 
at present ; as we have no wish to pre- 
judge or prejudice the interests of either 
party in this case. The general conduct 
of the Paper, in which this imputation 
appeared, is, however, such as we can- 
hot but regret: since, we are persuaded, 
that the benefit which it might have pro- 
duved by a fair discussion of Indian sub- 
jects, is completely counteracted by the 
virulence with which it seems to have 
indulged its personal hatred to particu- 
lar individuals, The world is no doubt 
large—and there is ample room in it for 
every variety of taste. We must frankly 
confess, however, that ‘* The British 
and Indian Observer” is very far indeed 
from the standard which we should ad- 
mire as the best, either for taste, talent, 
or execution. 

Vaccination in India.—It appears from 
reports of the National Vaccine Board, 
that the applications for lymph have 
been more than usually numerous. In 
1621 there were 20,000 persons vacci- 
nated in Cevlon, 20,149 in the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, and 22,476 in 
that of Bombay. 

Brass Cun from India.—\t is said that 
the Court of Direciors, of the East India 
Company, intend to have brought home 
and presented to bis Majesty, the large 
brass gun cast by the great Aurungzebe, 
to commemorate the conquest of the 
citv of Beejapoor, a. D. 1689. 

New Governor of Penang.—At a Court 
of Directors held at the India House, on 
the 4th of Febiuary, Robert Fullarton, 
Esq. was appointed Governor of Prince 
of Wales’ Island. 

East India Director. — Sir Thomas 
Reed, Bart. the East India Director was 
seized with an apoplectic fit on the 
\7th ult. at the London dock house, 
which was alsu attended with paralysis. 
He has partially recovered from the 
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shock, though not so materially as was 
expected by his friends from previous 
symptoms. 

Rates of Insurance at Lloyd's to India.— 
Outward bound, for free traders 50s. to 
70s. ; ditto homeward bound, 41. to 61. 
For the Company’s ships outward 
bound 31., and homeward bound the 
same, It is probable however that 
the dispute with Algiers will raise the 
rate of insurance on shipping materially. 
The rates to New South Wales are, 
outward 3l., homeward 41. to 6l.; and 
to the Cape of Good Hope outward and 
homeward 31. 

Agent for Ceylon—Mr. Huskisson bas 
resigned his situation of Agent for Cey- 
lon: Mr. Penn, Agent for the Mauritius, 
is to be his successor. 

Duel.—A duel took place on the Ist 
of February on Blackheath, between Mr. 
Vineent, and Lieutenant Musgrave of 
the Company’s service. The latter was 
wounded in the right knee, which was 
much shattered. 

Haileybury College—The meeting of 
the court of proprietors which we noticed 
in our last as being convened for the 
llth February, to consider the pro- 
priéty of endeavouring to obtain a repeal 
of the clause of the act of parliament 
relating to the College, as already no- 
ticed, took place on that day. The 
discussion was prevented by a very 
warm debate, (for a report of which see 
p- 505) regarding the conduct of the 
Marquess of Hastings. This diversion 
from the original object of the meeting 
occasioned it to be postponed till the 
25th of February, of the proceedings 
of which a brief notice only can be 
given in our present Number, (see 
page 537,) reserving a fuller report for 
our next. 

Africa.—The convention between the 
English and Portuguese for the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Tirade, bad provided 
that ships should not be detained for 
slave trading, unless they were found 
with slaves actually on board; but the 
accounts from Sierra Leone clearly prov- 
ed that this step had in a great measure 
frustrated the principal object of the 
convention; many of the slips notori- 
ously employed in the illegal traffic 
evading capture by putting the slaves 
momentarily on the shore, and hover- 
ing on the coast till a fit opportunity 
oceurred of re-embarkation. Strong 
remoustrances were in consequence 
made by our government to that of Por- 
tugal, agaiust this fraudulent practice, 
but without avail, till the last year, 
when additional articles were at length 
agreed to; by which it was settled, that 


if there should beclear proof, that a sin- 
gle slave bas been put on board any 
vessel for the purpose of illegal traffic, 
it should ensure the condemnation of 
the vessel, if captured at any time dur- 
ing the voyage. 

Voyages of Discovery —Captain Coch- 
rane, who undertook a pedestrian tour 
through Russia and Siberia, to explore 
that region, and to ascertain the dis- 
puted fact of the separation of the conti- 
nents of Asia and America, has, after a 
two years’ survey, decided the question 
in the affirmative ; there being a conti- 
guous channel between the continents, 
though frequently blocked up with ice 
throughout the winter. 

Ionian [slands,—It has been determined 
to separate the governments of Malta 
and the Ionian Islands, which were con- 
jointly held by the late Sir Thomas 
Maitland. The former is to be given to 
the Marquess of Hastings, with a salary 
of 6,000/. a year, and the latter to Sir 
Frederick Adam, with one of 4,000/, per 
annum. The command of the forces in 
the Mediterranean will not be included 
as heretofore, in the government of 
Malta. 

The West Indies.—It is decided on ac- 
count of the late disturbances in the 
West India Islands, that two bishops 
are to be appointed to superintend the 
alfairs of the church in the West Indies, 
one to the Leeward, the other to the 
Windward Islands. A residence is to 
be appropriated for them, and each is to 
be allowed 4,000/. per annum, with a 
retiring pension of 1,000/. per annum, 
after a twelve years’ residence. Jamaica 
is to be the head of one see, and Barba- 
does and St. Vincent’s the moveable 
seat of the other. The Reverend Mr. 
Sumner, Prebendary of Worcester, and 
the Reverend Mr. Coleridge, joint Secre- 
tary to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, aud a near relation to 
the poet Coleridge, are the gentlemen 
nominated, 

Colonial Slavery.— Petitions to beth 
Houses of Parliament praying for an 
amelioration of the slave population iu 
his Majesty’s colonies, have been pre- 
pared in the cities of Gloucester and 
Hereford. 

Demerara Missionavies.—The Reverend 
Mr. Smith, who was found guilty by 
the court martial but recommended to 
mercy, and whose sentence was sent 
home to be decided finally by the privy 
council, has received his Majesty's par- 
don, on condition of entering into sure- 
ties not to remain in the West India Is- 
lands, norever again to visit them. The 
Reverend My, Elliot, also a missionary, 
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arrived in England the other day from 
Demerara, in the brig Oscar. 

Duty on Sugar.—On the 16th ult., Lord 
Liverpool acd a meeting with the leaders 
of the West India interests, to consult 
on the expediency of taking off the 15 
per cent. duty on sugar, as proposed by 
Mr. Hume in the House of Commous. 

West India Meeting —A Meeting of the 
leading West India merchants and 
Planters was held on the 10th ult., at 
the City of London Tavern, pursuant to 
advertisement. After a long debate on 
the present precarious state of the co- 
lonies, the following Address to his Ma- 
jesty was resolved on. 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

“The humble Petition of the Planters and 
Merchants, and others interested in the 
British West India Colonies. 

“ We, your Majesty’s most loyal subjects, 
Planters and Merchants, and others interested 
in your Majesty’s West India Colonies, humbly 
approach your Majesty with the expression of 
our loyalty and devotion to your Majesty's per- 
son and Government. 

“ We appeal to your Majesty’s paternal feel- 
ings, which ensure the extension of your Ma- 
jesty’s gracious protection equally to all your 
subjects, as well to the weak as to the powerful, 
to these in the most remote parts of your em- 
pire as to those nearest your Majesty’s person. 

We humbly beg to lay our case at your Ma- 
jesty’s feet, in the confidence that it is only 
necessary to place it under your Majesty’s view, 
in order to obtain protection for our just rights 
and security for our property. 

* We beg leave humbly to state to your Ma- 
jesty, that we hold our plantations in your 
Majesty’s Colonies by grants or purchases from 
the Crown. 

« That those grants and purchases were made 
in some cases under the stipulation, in all upon 
the understanding, that the lands so acquired 
were to be cultivated by Negro Slaves. 

“That Negro Slaves were brought by your 
Majesty’s British subjects from Africa, to your 
Majesty’s West India Colonies, and sold by 
them to Planters, under the sanction of Acts of 
the British Parliament, giving to British sub- 
jects the exclusive privilege of carrying on that 
trade, confining it to British ships, and prohi- 
biting the Planters from trading with the mer- 
chants of any other country. 

“That in the Acts of Parliament relating to 
that trade, it is described ‘as beneiicial to the 
commerce of Great Britain and to your Majes- 
ty’s Plantations,’ and it has been stated to be a 
trade ‘so very advantageous, that it ought to 
be left free and open to all your Majesty’s 
subjects.’ 

“That the attempts which have been made, 
on more than one occasion, by the Legislature 
of your Majesty’s Colonies, to restrict and limit 

hat {trade, have been checked by the British 
Government. 
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“ That the Roya) Assent has been refused to 
Bills passed with that view, by the Legislature 
in the Colonies, and that it has been declared 
by the Ministers of the Crown, that it would not 
be ‘allowed to the Colonies to check or dis- 
courage, in any degree, a traffic so beneticial 
and necessary to the Mother Country.’ 

“ That various Acts have been passed by the 
Legislature of the Colonies, and have received 
the Royal approval, regulating, in the most 
minnte details, the treatment of the Slaves by 
their masters, affording protection to the one, 
and recoguising the rights of the other. 

“© That other Acts have been passed by the 
same Legislatures, and have received the Royal 
approval, treating the Slaves in these Colonies 
as the property of their masters, and subjecting 
such Slaves and their issue to all the restrictions 
and conditions which attach upon any other 
property ; for some purposes considering them 
as freehold, for others 4s personal property. 

** We beg leave further to state, that various 
Acts of the English, and subsequently, of the 
British Parliament, passed into law, 
treatine the Negroes and their issue in the 
Colonies in various modes as property, for se- 
curing the rights of British merchantsand other 
persons who have lent money, taking such 
Negroes as their security, and affording facili- 
ties against the owners of them for recovery of 
their debts. 

“That the several Courts of Law in this 
kingdom have, by repeated decisions, regarded 
and decided on the property in Negroes, and 
their issue, according to the laws and customs 
of this kingdom and the colonies, which relate 
to inheritance, devise, settlement, conveyance, 
and securities for money, recognising in the 
proprietors a vested interest in the Slaves, their 
futare issue and increase. 

“ That the property in Slaves has been made 
an object of taxation, the acquisition of it by 
devise has been subjected in some cases to the 
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legacy duty, the possession of it to the property 
tax, and the transfer of it to the stamp duty, 
amongst which is that imposed upon Slaves and 
their issue by the Registry Act, passed so re- 
cently as in the year 1819. 

“In a word, the title of the Master to his 
Slaves and their issue, has been as completely 
and as solemnly recognised by the law, as the 
title of any of your Majesty’s subjects to any 
other species of property. 

“We humbly conceive, that in a case in 
which the parties are the State on the one hand, 
and any other class of your Majesty’s subjects 
on the other, it cannot be necessary to prove 
any other title to property, than than it has 
teen recognised by the State itself: and we 
humbly conceive that, as against the right of 
the State, to annihilate or to injure in any de- 
gree that property, such proof is conclusive. 

“Tthas been urged, with a view of shaking 
the title to such property, that in its origin it 
will be found to have been vitiated by acts of 
injustice or violence ; we might ask how much 
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of the property of your Majesty’s subjects— 
property held the most sacred—could show a 
title in its origin free from injustice or violence? 
Whether your Mejesty’s title to those Colonies, 
though sanctioned by treaties, and recognised 
by the law of nations, could stand that test ? 
Whether it could be shown that the original 
occupation of those countries by the nations of 
Europe was sustained by the acis of cruelty or 
violence towards the native inhabitants; or 
how much of the landed property of Great 
Britain or Ireland could be retained by the pre- 
sent possessors, if such a title were required to 
be shown? ‘The general admission of this prin- 
ciple would shake property of all descriptions 
throughout your Majesty’s dominions, and 
against a partial application of it to the pro- 
perty of your Majesty’s subjects in the Colonies 
we appeal in confidence to your Majesty, the 
dispenser of equal justice to all your subjects. 

“ff the State considers that the property of 
the West India Planters in their Slaves inter- 
feres with a great national object, it has a clear 
course, as in ail cases where the property of in- 
dividuals interferes with a public object, by of- 
fering them a fair compensation for the surrender 
of their property. 

“If that object is one which is required by a 
high moral cuty, the same sense of duty com- 
man@s that it should be accomplished by the 
fair purchase of that property, rather than by a 
forcible violation of it. If the right to compen- 
sation be admitted in case of injury, but if it be 
maintained that the object can be accomplished 
without injury to the Planters, the State has 
also a ¢lear course, by offering a distinct pledge, 
and making provision for a contingent compen- 
sation if no loss should be incurred; this wil 
cost the State nothing if the injury should be in- 
flicted, it will only be satisfaction of aclaim pre- 
viously admitted to be just. 

“ On the other hand, a refusal to abide the 
issue of this test will be considered by the 
Planters as a practical proof that their fears are 
felt to be well founded, however they may be 
asserted to be groundless. 

* We beg leave further humbly to represent 
to your Majesty, that the tranguillity of all your 
Majesty's Colonies has been distarbed, and the 
lives and properties of the inhabitants of those 
countries brought into imminent danger. 

“ That the insurrection of the Negro Slaves in 
your Majesty’s colony in Demerara has not been 
suppressed without sacritice of lives and valu- 
able property. 

“That an impression had, as it appears, been 
created in the minds of the Negro Slaves in that 
Colony, that your Majesty and the British Par- 
Hament had granted their enfranchisement, but 
tint their masters withheld it from them, and 
teat they had thus been stimulated to assert 
their freedom by vioience ; in other Colonies, 
p!ans of insurrection have also been divcovered, 
and a very disturbed spirit has become apparent 
among the Negro population. 

« The cuntidence in the security of property 
in those countries has consequently been so much 
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shaken, that the power of transfer has been 
nearly annihilated, the value of the securities, 
on which many millions have been lent by your 
Majesty’s subjects in England, has been equally 
diminished, and the credit of the Pianters, who 
had been already struggling under the pressur 
of long continued distress, has been so much 
impaired, that it has become almost impossible 
to obtain a loan upon colonial security. 

“ Under these circumstances, we lay ourselves 
at your Majesty’s feet, and humbly pray that 
your Majesty will not, by the exercise of your 
royal prerogative, in any manner sanction or 
authorize any acts which may impair the value 
of property in your Majesty’s Colonies, so re- 
peatedly and so solemnly recognised by your 
Majesty, your royal predecessors, and the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, unless a fund should 
be previously provided for fair and sufficient 
compensation. 

“ We further humbly pray your Majesty to be 
graciously pleased to adopt such measures as tu 
your Majesty may appear best calculated to re- 
move the exaggerated expectations of the Ne- 
groes, and to allay the well-founded fears of the 
White Inhabitants in the Colonies, so as to re- 
store a tranquil and contented spirit in those 
Countries, and to re-establish the just value of 
colonial property, and contidence in its security. 

“ And your Petitioners willever pray.”’ 

Greek Loan.—A loan of 200,0001., for the 
Greek Government, has been brought 
out in the English money market at 59, 
and has attracted much notice. The 
scrip has been doing at as high a pre- 
mium as 5 per cent. The interest is 
5 per cent., payable half-yearly. 

Greek Subscription. — A Meeting was 
held on the Mth u!t.,in the Town-Hall 
of Liverpool, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the best means of assisting the 
Greeks in their struggle for indepen- 
dence. After some interesting discus- 
sion, resolutions for promoting a sub- 
scription among the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, in aid of the Greek cause, 
were putand carried; and on the fol- 
lowing day the amount collected was 
stated to be 3701. 

Tristan d’Acunha—We have been fa- 
voured by a respectable passenger of the 
ship Berwick, which called off the Island 
of Tristan d’Acunha, on her voyage to 
this port, with the following particulars, 
to which we give publicity, trusting they 
may be useful to vovagers bound to In- 
dia and New Holland:— 

** March 25, 1423, the ship Berwick 
called off the Island of Tristan d’Acun- 
ha, found 17 people, 10 of whom con- 
stautly reside dave, who had for dispo- 
sal 25 tons of potatoes, vegetables, milk 
and butter. They have two good whale 
boats, with which they are always ready 
to atford assistance in watering any ves- 
sel requiring their aid. The water is 
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easily got by rolling the casks a short 
distance (30 yards) from the boats, or 
with a long hawse, in moderate weather, 
the casks could be filled in the boat. In 
payment for their assistance, or supplies 
of potatoes, &c. they gave preference to 
clothes, salt beef, pork, and rum; and 
their demands were not exorbitant for 
either potatoes, milk, or assistance.” 





Accident at Saffron Walden.—We are re- 
quested to state that the accident which 
took place near Saffron Walden, does not 
refer to Mr, Robert Anderson of the East 
India College, who Jately retired from 
the Madras Civil Service. 





EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of February, 
a Special Court of Proprietors was held 
at the East India House, to take into 
consideration a requisition for inquiring 
into the state of Haileybury College. 

A circumstance of an unprecedented 
nature occurred on this occasion, to 
which we consider it necessary to allude. 
The public have, for many years past 
been admitted to the gallery, to hear 
the debates, by what is called the pri- 
vate duor, at the top of the stair-case. 
At twelve o’clock, the time at which 
the court usually opens, a considerable 
crowd had assembled at this door, and 
applied for admission, but to the sur- 
prise of every person present, ingress 
into the court was prevented by the offi- 
cers who had charge of the duor. The 
reporters who attended for the public 
press, applied in vain for permission to 
enter; they were informed that none 
but proprietors would be admitted there. 
And it was only after a long coutention 
that they were enabled to force their 
way into the gallery, which was soon 
after filled by a rush of strangers, who 
overcame the obstacles which were op- 
posed to their entrance. The reporters 
were, however prevented by the officers 
in attendance, from occupying the place 
hitherto allotted to them in the body of 
the court, and were compelled to re« 
main in the gallery, where it was ex- 
tremely difficult to hear the speakers, 
and where the light was scarcely suffi- 
cient to allow of the taking of notes. We 
hope sincerely that this proceeding is 
not indicative of a desire, on the part of 
the authorities at the India House, to 
prevent their proceedings from being 
made public; but such was certainly 
the impression produced by the extra- 
ordinary conduct of their ofiicers. 

We would take the liberty to suggest 
that the day is past when aay public 
body can venture to mike their pro. 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 1, 
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ceedings a Matter of secrecy. The 
East India Company, as well as the 
highest power in the country, must be 
subjected to the control of public 
opinion. 

(We give merely anabstract of thede- 
bate for two reasons, first because it oc- 
curved at so late a period of the month as 
to render itextremely inconvenient to go 
into detail, and secondly because the 
discussion having beeu adjourned, we 
think it advisable to defer a more 
ample report until we can bring the 
whole of the question at one view be- 
fore our readers. ] 

The CuarrMan having stated the pur- 
pose for which the Court was specially 
convened, 

The Hon. D. Kinnatrp introduced 
the motion in a speech of consider- 
able length. He said, he knew that 
the General Court of Proprietors was the 
last place in which the College ought to 
be discussed, if it was possible to avoid 
the consideration of itthere; but having 
found all former efforts to induce the 
Court of Directors to take up the subject 
unavailingly, he felt himself reluctantly 
compelled to bring it before the general 
body of Proprietors. The College, he 
said, which was intended to have been 
granted as a boon, was by one clause in 
the Act unfortunately converted into a 
penalty, and an object of just and neces- 
sary terror to every parent who looked 
forward to the education of his son for 
India. It was impossible that any semi- 
nary of learniug could be well governed 
without an arbitrary power in the hauds 
of the professors, to prevent contagion, 
as well as punish crime. The College 
Council ought to have full power tu act 
in loco parentis; whereas at present no 

student could be expelled until he had 
infringed some College statute to the 
letter. Until then, he was at liberty to 
spread the contagion of his irregular 
and insubordinate habits, and perhaps 
corrupt fifty others. At last be was 
formally expelled, not to the credit of 
the institution, but to his own public 
disgrace and ruin. Every expulsion put 
the College on its trial before the public, 
and the evil was aggravated in every 
possible shape. Mr. Malthus, the emi- 
nent professor on political economy, at 
the College, had expressiy stated, that 
until the power was possessed by the 
College Council, of removing a vicious 

or refractory character, without clamovr 

or cavil, no hope could be entertained cf 

the gradual removal of the insubordi- 

nation that had prevailed there. At Ox- 

ford or Cambridge the professors would 

probably advise retirement in the case 
4A 
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of a student likely to prove a bad subject, 
and he would retire on such advice, 
knowing the power the professors had 
of rendering that compulsory, which in 
the first instance they wished to be spon- 
taneous; but at the Haileybury College 
the professors had no such power; nor 
could the pupil retire, because he was 
compelled to serve four terms there, in 
order to qualify himself for any appoint- 
ment under the Company. Mr. Malthus 
remarked, that in consequence of the 
value of the appointments and the seve- 
rity of the punishment, there wasa reluc- 
tance to exercise it. Every parent dreaded 
to send his son to this college, though 
there could be ouly two reasons why 
the benefits of public education should 
be declined, namely, either because 
better tuition could be obtained in pri- 
vate, or because there were some dan- 
gerous defects in the institation. When 
the folly of a day might ruin a young 
man for life, it was enough to deter 
every parent from sending his son to 
such an institution. The fair course 
would be, if the student could not con- 
form to the regulations of the College, 
to allow him to go elsewhere and finish 
his education where he pleased. Me 
might then, perhaps, return to his old 
colleagues, and pass his examination 
with honour. The great reform desira- 
ble in the management of the College, 
was the possession of arbitrary power in 
the professors. It was impossible by 
any code to comprehend every case of 
academical delinquency. Nor could 
any thing be more ridiculous than the 
superintendence of the Court of Direc- 
tors at this distance from the College. 
In every point of view, the removal of 
the compulsory clause would prove 
highly beneficial to the College. Why, 
if a student were competent in two 
terms, should he be compelled to remain 
at the college four terms? The Naval 
College at Portsmouth was instituted to 
give education to youngsters on board 
the navy, on the same principle on 
which the Haileybury College was in- 
stituted for the civil servants of the 
Company. At first no great success 
attended it, and the naval captains even 
advised that the boys should be sent to 
sea at once. The professors felt the 
imputation, and infused fresh zeal 
into their exertions, and, finally, the 
College rose to the high repute it at pre- 
sent enjoyed. The applications for ad- 
mission now far exceeded the numbers 
that could be admitted. The College at 
Haileybury was, on its establishment, 
looked upon with an evil eye by those 
who were about to send their sons to 


India. They regarded it as an obstacle 
of two years interposed in the way of 
their progress. The object of the Com- 
pany, in its institution, was to ensure 
their civil servants a good education. 
In pursuit of that object, they had most 
unwisely imposed a restriction on them- 
selves which he now wished them to re- 
move. It was argued by some, that it 
would be better to abolish the College 
altogether, as it was supposed nobody 
could go there except in consequence of 
the compulsory clause. But though he 
was not disposed to expend his own 
money, or that of the Company, unne- 
cessarily, he would advise that the Col- 
lege should be continued, if only 30 
students were educated there. A spirit 
of emulation would be introduced, by 
which the College would soon rise to a 
level with the wants of the Company's 
students. This was a momentous epoch 
in the history of education. ‘Till lately 
our public schools were reading the very 
grammars ordained by Henry VIII. for 
the schools of his day. At a period not 
very remote, the mathematical exami- 
nations at Oxford were in such a state 
that they became a reproach to that 
University. What was the consequence ? 
The mathematical students all went to 
Cambridge, and thé professors at Ox- 
ford, in their own defence, were com- 
pelled to re-edify the reputation of their 
University. With respect to the objec- 
tion to the test he proposed, he begged 
the court to notice that there was a test 
already in existence—a strict, written, 
defined test, the words of which he 
would transcribe. All he asked was, to 
give the students an option of arriving 
at the qualification for passing the test 
by other means. He should hold it as 
little short of sacrilege to destroy the 
College. He was anxious to see the 
evils that deformed it removed, and the 
full benefits of the institution reaped by 
the Company. He trusted the question 
would now he settled, and that the Court 
would not again be agitated by it. The 
hon. Proprietor concluded with moving, 
that an application be made to Parlia- 
ment to repeal the clause of the act 
which prescribed a residence of four 
terms at Haileybury as indispensable to 
an official appointment in India; and 
said that he also wished to have a fit test 
of examination established, which all 
students would have to pass before their 
appointment, but without reference to 
the place of their previous probation. 
In conclusion, he expressed a warm 
anxiety that the Court of Directors 
would take the subject in hand, and do 
that as emanating from their body, 
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which he now recommended for the 
adoption of the Court of Proprietors. 

On the motion being handed within 
the bar, 

The CuairMan, after complimenting 
the hon, Proprietor for the mild and 
gentlemanly manner in which he had 
delivered his sentiments, said, that as he 
perfectly agreed with him that the Ge- 
neral Court of Proprietors was the last 
place in which the question should be dis- 
cussed, he would confess, that he had in- 
tended, ifit had not been for the continual 
notices given by the hon. Proprietor, to 
have taken up the subject before he left 
the chair. Hetherefore suggested, that 
it would be advisable for the hon, Pro- 
prietor to withdraw the question, and 
leave its consideration to the Executive 
Body of the Company. The hon. Pro- 
prictor was in error as to the power of 
the professors. During the first term 
(six months) the residence of the stu- 
dents was clearly probationary. The 
certificate applied not only to their pro- 
ficieucy iu their studies, but in their 
conformity to the regulations. It also 
included their general good conduct. 

The Hon D. Kinnarrp was disposed 
to meet the proposal of the Chairman, 
if the Court of Directors would accede 
to his motion, or something equally af- 
fecting the main or general question. 
But if there was no hope that the Court 
of Directors would give the professors 
the power he asked for them, he could 
see no benefit to be gained by postpon- 
ing the question. 

Mr. Home said, it was desirable that 
no time should be lost in rendering per- 
fect the means of giving their civil ser- 
vants an excellent moral and scientific 
education. It could not be left in better 
hands than in the Court of Directors, if 
they were inclined to take it up. He 
therefore suggested that the question 
should be referred to them for consi- 
deration. If the motion were with- 
drawn it might appear that his hon. 
friend had abandoned it. 

The CuatrMaAn said, he was afraid he 
was only creating difficulties instead of 
removing them, He could not commit 
the Court of Directors as the hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) wished, nor hold 
out any such hope or encouragement as 
the hon. Proprietor seemed to require. 

The discussion was then resumed. 

Mr, Carrutuers, alter apologizing 
for iutruding himself upon so important 
a discussion, proceeded to reply to the 
arguments of the hon, mover. He saw 
no novelty in them. They were the 
saime that had been refuted in 1617, by 
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the late Mr. Grant. The servants of 
the Company were not to be educated 
as factors or agents, but as statesmen 
aud magistrates. There might be some 
defects in the institution, but all semi- 
naries of learning in their infancy were 
liable to abuses, He had no doubt that 
the Universities of Oxford aud Cam- 
bridge, though founded by royal power 
in its greatest plenitude, had suffered 
from similar causes. The question was 


‘not what individual disappointments 


might have been snstained, but whe- 
ther the millions subject to the Com- 
pany in India were to be well or ill- 
governed. 

Mr. PoyNnpveRr also opposed the mo-~ 
tion, aud denied that Mr. Malthus had 
spoken so decidedly against the system 
of education at the College, as was men- 
tioned; on the contrary, he had in 
many instances spoken im the highest 
praise of it. He contended, that the 
effect of this motion would be to abolish 
the College altogether. On the whole, 
he thought it was better to let well 
alone. 

Mr. RicBy spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion, and contended for the necessity of 
ameliorating the system of education of 
Haileybury. 

Mr. WEEDING concurred in the opinion 
expressed by the last speaker. 

Mr. TWiNING saw no adequate reason 
for makig an innovation upou the pre- 
sent system of the College, and should 
therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. SAMUEL Dixon spokein its favour. 

Mr. Cratmers addressed the Court, 
but was inaudible in the gallery. 

Mr. IMpey opposed the motion, and 
argued at Some length for the continu. 
ance of the present collegiate discipline 
at Haileybury, which he asserted had 
materially improved their present class 
of civil servants in India. 

Mr. GatiaGAN warmly supported the 
motion, and denied that an expulsion 
from college ought to be a final bar to a 
student’s profession in life. The ablest 


men of the day had suffered that sort of * 


punishment, and afterwards became very 
distinguished jn life. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett was, he had heard, expelled both 
fromWestminster and Oxford. (A laugh.) 
_ Mr. R. JAcKson supported the motion. 
Mr. Impey moved an adjournment to 
Friday. 
Mr. Trant seconded the motion. 
The Court divided, when there ap- 
peared, for the adjournment, 62 ; against 
it, 32; majority, 30. 
The Court was then adjourned till 
Vriday, the 27th of February, 








































































































































































































































































































[From the London Gaxeite.] 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, 
REMOVALS, &c. 
BENGAL. 
llth Regt. of Light Drag. William 
Henry Warrington to be Cornet without 
purchase, vice Partridge, who resigns ; 
dated 29th Jan. 1824, 
16th Regt. of Light Drag. Lieutenant 
John Vincent, from the 59th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice M’Dougall, who ex- 
changes ; dated 12th May, 1423. 
14th Regt. of Foot. Lieutenant John 
Liston, from the 38th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Ware, who exchanges ; 
dated 23d May, 1623. 
38th Regt. of Foot.—Lieutenant Robert 
Ware, from the 14th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Liston, who exchanges ; 
dated 23d May, 1823. 
44th Regt. of Foot. Brevet Major J. 
Chiltor L. Carter, to be Major without 
purchase, vice Guthrie deceased ; dated 
5th June, 1823.—To be Captains, with- 
out purchase: Lieut. Daniel Caulfield, 
vice O'Reilly deceased, dated 26th 
May, 1823 ; Lieut. Frederick Hemming, 
vice Carter promoted, dated 5th June, 
1623.—To be Lieutenants: Ensigu Bar- 
rington Browne, vice Caulfield, dated 
26th May, 1823 ; Ensign H. Dick Carr, 
vice Hemming, dated 5th June, 1623 ; 
Ensign Henry James Shaw, vice Sar- 
gent, deceased, dated 6th June, 1823. 
—Yo be Ensigns: Hemsworth Usher, 
gent. vice Browne, dated 26th May, 
1423; Gore Browne, gent. vice Carr, 
dated 14th Jan. 1624; Henry Nixon, 
gent, vice Shaw, dated 15th Jan. 1824. 
59th Reet. of Foot. Lieut. Alexander 
M‘Dougall, from the 16th Light Drag. 
to be Lieutenant, vice Vincent, who 
exchanges ; dated 12th May, 1423. 
87th Regt. of Foot. Major Henry 
Browne tv be Lieut. Colonel, without 
purchase, vice Miller, deceased; dated 
18th May, 1823; Brevet Major H.C. 
Streatfield, to be Major, vice Browne ; 
dated 1¢th May, 1622—Liecutenant John 
Day, to be Captain, vice Streatfield ; 
dated 12th May, 1823—Ensign Lau- 
rence W. Halstead, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Day, dated 1éth May, 1423.—To 
be Ensigns, without purchase: Eugenius 
De L’Etaing, gent. vice Doyle promo- 
tedin the 4th Light Drag., dated 18th 
May, 1423; Nicholas Milley Doyle, 
gent. vice Halstead, dated lith Jan. 
1624, 
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MADRAS. 
4\st Regt. of Foot, Captain Robert 
Brown, from the 24th Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Townshend, who exchanges ; 
dated 29th Jan. 1624—Lieutenant Fran- 
cis Dickson, from the 69th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Norman, who ex- 
changes; dated 3d April, 1823. 
46th Regt. of Foot. Surgeon Daniel 
O'Flaherty, from the 14th Light Drag. 
to be Surgeon, vice Forster, who ex- 
changes ; dated 22d Jan. 1824.—Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Richard Hewat, from half - 
pay 94th Foor, to be Assistant Surgeon, 
vice Robert Andrew M‘Munn, who ex- 
changes ; dated 10th Jan. 1824. 
69th Regt. of Foot. Lieut. John Smith, 
to be Captain, without purchase, vice 
Lane, deceased ; dated 12th May, 1823. 
—Lieut. William Norman, from the 41st 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dickson, who 
exchanges ; dated 3d April, 1823. 
13th Regt. of Light Drag. Cornet Ar- 
thur Alexander Dalzell, to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Hislop, who retires ; 
dated 5th Feb. 1824.—Ensign Thomas 
Frederick Hart, from the 63d Foot, to 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Dalzell ; dated 
5th Feb. 1624.—Veterinary Surgeon John 
Schroeder, from the 3d Light Drag. to 
he Veterinary Surgeon, vice Constant, 
who exchanges ; dated 5th Feb. 1624. 
30th Regt, of Foot. Lieutenant Walter 
Foster Ker, from half-pay 23d Foot, to 
Lieutenant, vice Ouseley, appointed to 
the 96th Foot; dated 5th Feb. 1624. 
54th Regt. of Foot. Lieutenant Richard 
Bourke Warren, from half pay @4th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Foskey, 
appointed to the 29th Foot; dated Sth 
Feb. 1824, 
BOMBAY. 
84th Regt. of Lt. Drag. Capt. Gerrard 
S. Moore, from half-pay of the 65th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Michael Kirby, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference ; 
dated 19th April, 1623. 
20th Regt. of Foot. Capt. John Byrne, 
from the 35th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Gethin, appointed to the 96th Foot ; 
dated 29th Jan. 1824.—Ensign Duncan 
Darroch, to be Lieutenant without pur- 
chase, vice Robinson, deceased ; dated 
25th January, 14623.—Richard Tasker 
Furlong, gent. to be Ensign, vice Dar- 
roch; dated 25th Jan. 1423.—Brevet 
Colonel John Forster Fitzgerald, from 
the 60th Fuot, to be Lieutenant Colonel, 
vice Bunbury, who exchanges ; dated 
5th February, 1824.—To be Lieutenants : 
Lieutenant Richard Church, from half- 











pay 31st Foot, vice Kidman, appointed 
to the 96th Foot; dated 4th February, 
1824—Ensign Edmund Meysey Wigley, 
trom the 82d Foot, by purchase, vice 
Lord Edward Hay, promoted; dated 
5th February, 1824, 

CEYLON. 

Ceylon Regiment. Second Lieutenant 
Theodore Milius, to be First Lieutenant, 
without purchase ; dated 15th January, 
1624.—To be Second Lieutenants with- 
out purchase: Second Lieutenant James 
Stewart, from half-pay, 2d Ceylon Re- 
giment; dated 25th June, 1822—Second 
Lieutenant Alexander Mackay, from 
half-pay, 2d Ceylon Regiment, dated 
25th June, 1822 — Robert Bradford 
M‘Crea, gent.; dated 16th January, 
1224.—Lieutenant John Campbell, from 
half-pay of 5th West India Regiment, 
to be First Lieutenant, vice Robertson, 
appointed to the 96th Foot ; dated 5th 
February, 1424. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps. Assistant-Surgeon Tho- 
mas Clarke, to be Surgeon ; dated 15th 
Jan. 1824. 

Royal African Colonial Corps. Lieute- 
nant James Hingston, from the 83d 
Foot, to be Captain without purchase ; 
dated 4th January, 1624.—To be En- 
signs without purchase: Jamea White, 
gent. dated 2d January, 1624—Michael 
O’Hallaran, gent. ; dated 3d January, 
1424—George Foss, gent.; dated 4th 
January, 1824.—James Uniacke, gent., 
dated 5th January, 1624—Charles Li- 
zar, gent.; dated 6th January, 1624 
—John Godwin, gent.; dated 7th Jan. 
1424—Richard Fitzgerald Ring, dated 
6th January, 1824. 

WEST INDIES. 

2d West India Regt. Brevet Major 
William Burke Nicolls, from the 72d 
Foot, to be Major without purchase, 
vice Grant, promoted in the Royal 
African Colonial Corps ; dated 6th Jan. 
1324.—Lieutenant William Locke, from 
the First Life Guards, to be Captain by 
purchase, vice Stepney, who retires ; 
dated 29th Jan. 1624.—Brevet Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sackville Berkeley, from 
the 16th Foot, to be Major by purchase, 
vice De La Hausaye, who retires, 
dated 5th Feb. 1824. 

STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

Brevet Colonel Hon. Frederick Caven- 
dish Ponsonby, from half-pay, 22d Light 
Dragoons, to be Inspecting Field Officer 
of Militia in the lonian Islands, vice 
John Thomas Fane, who exchanges ; 
dated 29th January, 1824.—Captain Lord 
Edward Hay, from the half-pay, to be 
Sub-Inspector of Militia in the lonian 
Islands, vice Krumm, resigned ; dated 
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5th February, 1824.— Col. Sir Charles 
Sutton, K.C.B., from half-pay, to be 
Inspecting Field Officer of Militia in 
the Ionian Islands, vice Sir Robert Tra- 
vers, appointed to the 10th Foot ; dated 
éth January, 1624.—Major General Sir 
Frederick Adam, K.C.B., to have the 
local rank of Lieutenant General in the 
Ionian Islands.—Brevet Major William 
George Moore, of the Ist or Grenadier 
Foot Guards, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master General to the Forces serving in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands 
(with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Army), vice Popham, deceased, 





BENGAL. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Births. —Aug. Ist. At Patna, the lady 
of J. W. Templer, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a still-born son ; the lady of 
David Shaw, Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 
—3d. At Allahabad, the lady of Major 
G. Warden, 2d Bat. 27th Regt., of a 
son.—fith. At Nusseerabad, the lady of 
Capt. S. Smith, 3d L. C., of a daughter. 
—Ith. At Keitah, in Bundelcund, the 
lady of Lieut. W. Bignell, Ist bat. 8th 
N. 1, of a daughter; at Midnapore, 
Mrs. John D’M. Synaes, of a daughter ; 
at Digah, near Dinapore, the lady of J. 
C. Brown, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 
—13th. The lady of Mr. John Thomas, 
ship-builder, of a daughter.—14th. The 
wife of Mr. G, Pyne, of a daughter.— 
15th. Mrs. C. Lefevre, of a daughter ; 
at Barrackpore, the lady of Major H, 
Bowen, of a son.—l6th. At Gussery, in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, Mrs. B. Barber, 
jun., of a daughter.— 18th. In Fort 
William, the lady of Capt. W. R. C. 
Costley, Barrack-Master, of adaughter; 
at Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Thos. 
Haslam, 2d bat. 20th N. I., of a son.— 
19th. Mrs. Richard Williams, of a sti}t- 
born male child.—20th. Mrs. F. Cor- 
nelius, of a son; Mrs. C. H. Hackett, 
of a daughter,—23d. The lady of Capt. 
H. B. Pridham, of a daughter ; the lady 
of John Smith, Esq., of a son; the wife 
of Mr. James Fermie, of a son. 

Marriages.~—August 2d. At St. John’s 
Cathedral, J. H. Moscrop, Esq., to Mrs. 
Sophia Matilda Richards.—16th. At St. 
John’s Cathedral, Henry Hugh Griffiths, 
Esq., Indigo Planter, to Miss Eliza 
Russell.—23d. At St. John’s Cathedral, 
S. P. Singer, Esq., to Anne, second 
daughter of the late S. Hill, Esq., of 
Futtyghur. 

Deaths. — Aug. Ist. At Patna, Charles 
Elliot Money, son of Wigram Money, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 11 
mouths ; at Calcutta, Miss A. William- 
son, eldest daughter of J. Williamson, 
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Esq., of Malacca.—2d. At Futtyghur, 
Leopold, son of Leopold Dyce, Esq., 
aged 13 years,—3d. Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Capt. Waterman, aged 14 
months.—7th. Eliza, wife of Wm. Dent, 
Esq., Civil Service, aged 20 years.— 
8th. At Meerut, Mrs. Keys, widow of 
the late Dr, Keys, Superinteuding Sur- 
geon of the Kurnaul Circle. After the 
death of ber husband, she fell ill, and 
in the course of a few days followed 
him to the grave.—9th. At Allahabad, 
Thomas Jones Watson, the infant son 
of Capt. T. C. Watson.—10th. Of fever, 
Mr. C.M. Kent, aged 44; at his resi- 
dence in Loll Bazar, Mr. Wm. Mann, 
of the firm of Buchanan, Mann, & Co., 
aged 38.—11th. At Cawnpore, Edward 
Jones, the son of George Reddie, Su- 
perintending Surgeon, aged 3 months. 
—12th. At the house of Mr. George 
Aviet, after an illness of nearly 3 months, 
the third infant son of Mr. Abraham 
Avietmall, of Chinsurrah.— 13th. Fre- 
derick Ruddell, fourth son of Capt. J.N. 
Jackson, aged 2 years; at Guserah, the 
infant son of R. Barnes, Esq., aged 7 
months ; Mrs. Elizabeth Samuel, aged 
about 35 years—16th. At Aurungabad, 
Capt. C. E. O. Jenkins, of the regiment 
of Artillery, late in the service of bis 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpore.—19th. 
Maha Rajah Rajkissen Behadur, the 
son of the late Rajah Nobo Kissen. He 
died universally regretted, and his me- 
mory will be cherished and revered by 
his grateful relatives and friends.—2\st, 
At Fultah, on his way to town from 
Kedgeree, Thomas Vaughan, of a jungie 
fever, aged 27 years.—26th. Mr. W. C. 
D’Rozario, of the Calcutta Custom- 
House, aged 18 years. 
MADRAS, 

Deaths.—August 8th. At Gooty, Mrs. 
M. Viccars, in her 26th year.—20th. At 
Masulipatam, John, infant son of Capt. 
John Ogilvie, lst Batt. 17th Regt.—24th 
At Vepery, Mrs. Conductor Hutchison, 
aged 55.—Lately, at Masulipatam, J. S. 
Newbold, the infant son of J. D. New- 
hold, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 

BOMBAY. 

Births.—Aug. Ist. The lady of David 
Shaw, Esq., M.D., of ason.—3d. Mrs. 
Thomas Ferrar, of a son.—l0th. The 
lady of Thomas Crawford, Esq., of ason. 

rriage.— August 7th. At St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, John Saunders, Esq., to 
Auna, daughter of the late Col. R. Joues, 
of East Wickham, Kent. 

Rape etree oe 4th. Mrs, Goodfellow, 
wife of Major Goodfellow ; Mrs. Laugh - 
ton, a native of the Orkneys.—7th. Miss 
M. V. C. Conyers, aged I year and 15 

days—Laiely, at Salvaco, in Mahim, 





Maria De Cruz, aged 54 years, the relict 
of the late Joseph de Miranda.—Luately, 
David, the infant son of David Malcolm, 


Esq. 

, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

Birth—August 6th, At sea, on board 
the Commodore Hayes, on her passage 
to Van Dieman’s Land, the lady of 
Capt. Sydney Cotton, 3d Foot, of a son. 

BARBADOES. 

Marriage—Dee. 4th. Lieut. Lardy, of 
the 4th, or King’s own Regiment, to 
Thomasine, relict of J, Pinder, Esq., 
and daughter of Gen. Haynes, of the 
same place, 

NEVIS. 

Death.—Nov. 27th. In the 25th year of 
his age, Richard Clement, Esq., Junior 
Secretary to the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the Administration of 
Justice in the West Indies. 

JAMAICA, 

De.th.— In December, at Prospect 
Pen, aged 39, Mary, the wife of George 
Tarbutt, Esq., three weeks after the 
birth of her nineteenth child, 

MALTA. 

Death.—On the 17th Jan, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, by apoplexy, Sir Thomas was 
a G.C.B. and G.C. He was Colonel of 
the 10th Regiment of Foot, Governor of 
Malta, Commander of the Forces iv the 
Mediterranean, aud Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands. He 
was the brother of Earl Lauderdale, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Birth.—Feb. 8th. At the Principal’s 
Lodge, E. 1. College, Herts, the lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Batten, of a daughter. 

Marriages. — Feb. 5th. At Sunbury, 
Edward Dyer, Esq., of Hon. E. 1, Com- 
pany’s Military Service, to Penelope 
Jane, only child of Colonel John Boy- 
dell.—7th. At Newington Church, Mr. 
Wm. Bell, E. I. House, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the iate 
Everard Vanstock, Esq., of Oporto.— 
llth. At St. Pancras New Church, Wm. 
Dugard, Esq., to Sarah, daughter of 
Robert Keeling, Esq., of Gibraltar.— 
16th. Daniel Sturge, City Road, mer- 
chant, to Mary-Anne, only child of 
Edward Tomkies, Esq., formerly of 
Calcutta, and now of Shrewsbury. 

Deaths.—Jan. 31st. Thomas Wood- 
house, Esq., Deputy Auditor of India 
Accounts, aged 53.—Feb, 1. At Dalston, 
Hackney, John Bailey, jun. aged 31, 
late in the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Naval 
Service.—10th. Of an apoplectic attack, 
while attending the West India Meeting 
at the City of London Tavern, Edward 
Bullock, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, 
in his 52d year.—l6th. At Pentonville, 
Mr, W. Cresswell, E. 1, House, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 
Feb. 2 Downs .. .. «+ RoyalGeorge .. Ellerby .. .. Bombay .. .. «.. Any. 27 
Feb. 6 Downs «+ «+ Cape Packet.. .. Kellie «+» Mauritius... «. «. Oct. 26 
Feb, 8 Cowes .» Two Brothers .. Meek .. .. Batavia ee «+ Sept.27 
Feb. 9 Weymouth . Voyager . Riehbardson .. Cape oc oc cc Nov. 33 
Feb. 9 Gravesend ., .. Henry Wellesley .. Luke .. St. Helena o> «¢ Dec. 2h 
Feb. 12 Portsmouth .. .. Skelton... .. .. Dixon Van Dieman’s Land Sept. 5 
Feb. 14 Cowes -. «+ George Home .. Young Batavia .. «. «» Oct. 17 
Feb. 21 Dartmouth -» Ranger .. «. «- May e+ ee St Helena .- «- Jan. | 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Jaly'12 Hobart’s Town .. Elizabeth .» Dacre London .+ «+ «+ Mar.9 
Aug. 3° Hobart’s Town .. Competitor ... .. Ayscough .. Portsmouth «+ «. Mar.27 
Aug. 15 Hobart’s Town .. Bratas .. .. «. Smith «+ Portsmouth .. «- April7 
Aug.16 Hobart’s Town .. Commodore Hayes Monerief .. London .. .. .«. April 29 
Aug.19 Hobart’s Town .. Francis... .. .. Benson ., .. London .. .. «.- April 29 
Aug.19 Bombay... .. .. Braiisford .. .. Spring .. .. London .. . April 14 
Sept.14 Singapore .. .. Bridgewater.. Mitchell +» Portsmouth . * Feb, 27 
Sept.25 Batavia .. ‘ Houqua oo oc Nash .c o- Lomdom .. « «+ Jamel 
Oct. 1 Batavia.. ** ** Diamond .. .. Strout .. .. London .. .. «- June lo 
Oct. 5 Batavia... .. .. Jemima.. - Watt ++ London «» May8 
Oct. 14 Manritius .. .. Alexander .. .. Richardson .. London «+ July 17 
Oct. 14 Mauritius .. .. Rambler. . Powell .. .. London o cc es daly 3 
Nov.18 Cape .. .. .. James Sibbald .. Forbes .. .. Portsmouth .. .. Aug. 28 
Nov. 18 Cape... .. .. Asia o ee os MMB cp wo SE we on cs Se 
Nov.18 Cape .. .. .. Hercules .. .. Vaughan -» Plymouth... .. .. Aug. 28 
Nov.21 Cape .. .. o- Asia -» ** Lindsay -» Portsmouth .. .. Ang. 28 
Noy. 21 Cape - e+ Hope .. Flint’ .. .. Portsmouth .. .. Aug. 30 
DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 
Date. Port of Departure. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
Jan. 29 Deal... «+ Thomas Coutts .. Christie «+ Bombay and China 
Jan, 29 Deal .. Prince Regent .. Lamb .. .. Van Dieman’s Land 
Feb. I Portsmouth «+ Macqneen .. .. Walker .. .. Bengal and China 
Feb. 1 Cowes os Lord Hungerford — Farquharson Madras and Bengal 
Feb. 1 Cowes .. «.. «- Duchess of akan Daniel ++» Bombay and China 
Feb. 9 Downs +e ct, EE ck ae <& Dh os oe 
Feb.14 Cowes .. .. .. Cornelia .. «. Sephis .. .. Batavia 
Feb. 14 Cowes .. «- «. Castle Huntly .. Drammond .. Bombay and China 
Feb. 14 Milford... .. .. Cumbrian .. .. Birbeck «+ Ca 
Feb.14 Cork .. .. .. Prince Regent -. Wales .. .. New South Wales 
Feb. 15 Portsmouth .. Alfred Laughton .. Van Dieman’s Land 
Feb. 19 Downs es «+ Caroline .. +. Harris .. .. Batavia 
Feb.22 Cowes .. «« «- Thames ei Litson .. «- Ceylon 
Feb, 22 Portsmouth -- Duke of Bediord. . Cunningham.. Madras and Bengal 
Feb. 25 Downs .. Sir DavidScott .. Tween .. .. Bengal and China 
Feb.25 Downs .. .. .. Rosanna -» «+ Johnson... .. Batavia 
Feb. 26 Portsmouth «. Wm. Money.. .. Jackson.. .- Madras and Rengal 
Feb. 26 Cowes .. .. Orpheus .. «. Findlay... .. Madeira & Mauritius 
Feb.26 Downs .. .. .. Dunira ae Hamilton .. Bombay and China 
Feb. 26 Downs .. .. .. Earlof Balcarras.. Cameron .. Benga! and China 
Feb. 26 Downs .. .. .. Canning de 66 ead = .. «. Bengal and China 
Feb.26 Downs .. .. .. Joseph .. «. «+ Christopherson Singapore 
SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 
Port of Departure. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
Downs .. .. «+ London -» «+ Sotheby .. St. Hel., Bombay & China 
Downs .. .. .. Marquess Camden Larkins - Bombay and China 
Downs .. «.. .. Lady Melville Clifford... .. Madras and China 
Downs ~» «+ Wm. Fairlie.. .. Smith .. .. Madras and China 
Liv erpool .. «+ Perseverance .. Benn .. .. Bengal 
Plymouth ,. .. General Palmer .. Truscott -» Madras 
Portsmouth -. Larkins de Wilkinson .. Madras and Bengal 
Portsmoath .. Tyne .. .. +. Warrington .. Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth .. Catherine .. .. Macintosh .. Madras and Bengal 
Downs os oc Mellish .. .- «- Cole «+ «- Bengal 
Downs .. «+ «+ + arse a. ae Faith .. .. Bombay 
Downs .. .«. .. Lonach. . West .. Maaritius and Bourbon 
Dowms .. ws os Muigrave Castle. .» Ralph .. .. Mauritius 
Downs .. .. .. Britannia .. .. Lamb .. .. Cape 
Downs .. .. .. Hottentot’ ee | eee : —— 
Downs .. .. Alacrit .» «+ Findlay .. .. Cape 
ot Tangs. 1. 1. Lusk cs. . New S.Wales& V. D's Land 
Downs .. .. .- Denmark Hill .. Forman «» New S.Wales & V. D’s Land 
Downs .. .. .. Deveron .. .- Wilson .. .. NewS.Wales & V.D’s Land 
Cork ve se ge Almorah «. 4, Boyd 4, »4 New S.Wales &V.D’s Land 




























Shipping Intelligence, 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. Commander. Fromwhence. Destination, 


Dec. 10 3.58N. 23W. Odessa .. .. Jackson... .. London .» Cape 

Nov. 26 5N. 21W. Wm.Shand .. Kenn... .. London +» Vao Dieman’s 
Nov. 27 30 N.’. 3535 E.' Speke .. « M*‘Pherson .. Mauritius .. London 

Feb. 9 8 leag. fr. Lizard Prince Regent... Lamb .. .. London -» Van Dieman’s 
Feb, 10 48 N. 10 W. Lord Hungerford Farguharson,. London .» Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. bam Messrs. Ramsay, Colquhoun, Trevely, 

By the Reyal G _—Lieut. Liddle, N. I. ritzroy, Rind, Smith, Foulerton, Styles, Purvis 

By the Cape Pocket ~Calensl Conyers, 82d Ottley and Molory, aud Messrs. Arnott & Gibbs, 
Regiment; Mrs. Conyers, and four children ; Assistant Surgeons. 

Mr. Pye, Governor of Roderique ; Miss Prier; By the Canning.—Mr. and Mrs. Law, and two 

Lieut. Thompson, RK. E.; two soldiers, and one Servants; Mr. Brow nrigg, and one servant; 

woman. eee. BaereM, A.P. Begbie, Dixon and Gib- 
Home.—None. son, ets. 

By ear ber : By the Earl of Ralcarras.—Caypt. Fitzgerald ; 

DEPARTURES TO INDIA. Mrs. Belhatchett; MissGraham; Miss E. Gra- 

By the Duke of Bedford.—Mr. and Mrs. Wal- ham; Mr. Walker, Writer; Mr. M*Gaveston, 
- _ oe i, ye 5 M te ee pcg —— Surgeon; Messrs. Higgenson, Milner, 

rs. Pearce ; John Ord, Esq. d. Civil Ser. ; tchi : . ‘d 
Lieut. Lang ; Messrs. Hug es, Reed, Bates, ie mowest, Lyon, Ret, and Brows, 
Rawlinson, White, Chinery, Campbell, Bales, By the Orpheus.—Lieut. Vickers; Royal En- 
Hoffman, Momsey, Rose, Vybart, Stubbs, Hop- — gineers; Mrs. Vickers; Ensign Westmacott 
per, Bloog, two M‘Kenzies, Romseyand M‘Kay, Staff Corps ; Lieut. Stalker, H. M. 82d Reg.: 
Cadets ; and Mr. Burt, returning to India. Dr. Montgomery; Mr. J. Davy; Mr. Dolland, 

By Sir David Scott.—Messrs. Eggerton, Fal- and Mr. Wilson. ° ’ 
low, Gibb, Daniell and Paxton, Cadets. . 

By the Dunira—Mr. Mrs. and two Misses ARRIVAL AT THE CAPE. 
Elphinstone ; Mrs. Snongrass; Misses Evans By the Hercules at the Cape.—Sir Edward 
and Freasure ; Capt. and Mrs. Little; Mr. Phil- Barnes, Governor of Ceylon, and family, on his 
lips; Messrs. Binny, Malcolm, and Burnett, way to his government. 


The Brailsford, Spring, which sailed from Bombay on the 26th of September, had 
arrived at the Cape, 26th November, leaky, and it was supposed would be obliged 
to discharge her cargo. She had the following passengers :—Mrs. Frome, Capt. Collis, 
ang Lieut. Sanders, N. I. . 








TO THE PUBLIC. 

Havine been given to understand that many persons connected with Indian 
affairs believe me to be concerned either in the property or management of 
a Weekly Paper, entitled ‘* Zhe British and Indian Observer,” and being un- 
willing to permit this erroneous impression to prevail in any quarter, I take this 
public mode of declaring that I have never been in any way associated with 
that Paper, from its commencement up to the present period. 

To prevent this declaration being construed into a denial of my connexion 
with any English Newspaper whatever, I think it right to add, that “Tur 
EveNING CHRONICLE,” recently established in London, was projected by me ; 
that Iam the sole Proprietor of that Paper, and have approved the appoint- 
ment of the present Editors; that it is my wish and intention, to add to the 
general review of public events in Europe, which these gentlemen will super- 
intend, a department, in which the affairs of India and the Colonies will receive 
that particular ‘attention, to which their growing importance fairly entitles 
them; and that in the same spirit of candour and freedom, in which my opinions 
on Indian subjects have been already expressed in “Tur Ortenrar Herawp,” 
I shall avail myself of the columns of Tue Eveninc Cnronicie to commu- 
nicate such facts and observations on Indian affairs, as might be diminished in 
interest and utility by the delay necessarily attendant on a monthly publication, 

My attention will, nevertheless, be steadily and uniformly devoted to this last 
Work, as the principal channel, through which whatever good is to be effected 
for India, by means of the press, is most likely to be attained. Tus Evening 
Curonicre, while it attends chiefly to the Foreign and Domestic Policy of 
Europe, and to all other subjects usually coming under the consideration of 
Public Writers in England, will be also an occasional, and, hope, a powerful 
auxiliary on Indian questions of every description. It is ptincipally on this 
ground,—of my undiminished zeal in the great cause of improving the happiness 
and elevating the condition, of the people of India,—that { havé embarked in its 
establishment: though, at the same time, with a full and entire.concurrence in 
all the sentiments expressed in the Appruss, with which it was first ushered 
forth to the notice, and on which it grounded its claims tu the sbpport, of the 
British Public at large. f 


11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. J. S. BUCKS HAA, 
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